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New fireproof refinery built in 1925 


NIAGARA BRAND 





Genuine double refined Saltpetre 
(nitrate of potash), double refined 
Nitrate of Soda and refined Nitrite 
of Soda. All complying with re- 
quirements of the B. A. I. 


BATTELLE & RENWICK, INC. 


Established 1840 


80 Maiden Lane New York City, N. Y. 
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“BUFFALO” 
SAUSAGE _ 
MACHINERY 


for 


Quality Sausage 
























“BUFFALO” Self Emptying 
Silent Cutter 


Saves time and labor and in- 
creases production. 

Empties bowl in 15 to 20 sec- 
onds without touching the meat. 
Passed by all Government In- 
spectors. 

Will cut and empty a batch in 
414 minutes. 


Write for list of satisfied users 


LE COup, 
a ens ing 


No. 43-B “BUFFALO” Silent Cutter 
Packers’ Favorite 


Employs only correct Cutting Principle. Cuts 
the meat fine and uniform, producing quality 
sausage meat free from lumps and cords. 


Model No. 66-B “BUFFALO” Grinder 
Equipped with Silent Chain Drive. 
Saves 50% in time, labor and 

power. Increases Production 100%. 


Write for large list of users ; 
“BUFFALO” Mixer with Cen- 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. ter Tilting Hopper. Strong, 





50 Broadway, 4201 S. Halsted St., _ sturdy, dependable—Made in 
Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. six sizes with and without 
Douglas Wharf, motor. 


Putney, London 
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Mail this Coupon 
for FREE Samples 


of window strip and consumer 
folder, or tell us in a letter how 
many of each you want. Whether 
you handle Lakeshire at present 
or not, we'll gladly send you 
samples to acquaint you with 
the kind of helps we furnish to 
Lakeshire dealers. 


O Wholesaler O Retailer 
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Above: A beautiful window strip in four colors, 
7"'x32"', that will bring folks into your store to 
ask for Lakeshire Cheese. 


At Left: A richly colored consumer piece that 
folds to envelope stuffer size, for distribution 
from your counters, in packages, with your 
invoices, etc. 


Attractive New Sales Helps 
For the Dealers Who Handle 


ERE’S real sales help for you—an opportunity to 
reach your customers with beautifully printed 
pieces on Lakeshire Loaf Cheese. By all means 

make use of them. They carry a wonderfully inviting 
appeal in picture and text. They will go a long way toward 
acquainting your customers with the fine qualities of 
Lakeshire—and the fact that they can get it from 
YOU. Space for your name on each folder. 























These helps are furnished without charge—enough strips 
for your windows and as many of the little folders as you 
can distribute to advantage. Use the coupon for a sample 
of each, or tell us in a letter how many you want. We'll 
send them promptly. They’re well worth writing for. 


She Lakeshire Cheese Go-iieesn 












Formerly 174 Duane — 

Qo Yo Yo Yo 

he Brookshire Cheese ig New Mork City, a 
Distributed by 

A. H. Barber & Co., Chicago, Il. Winnebago Cheese Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

A. D. DeLand Co., Sheboygan, Wis. J. H. Wheeler Co., Plymouth, Wis. 








= 
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PORTION of the assembly floor of The Allbright-Nell 
Company is shown in the above cut. It is 400 feet long 
by 50 feet wide, designed so that all parts receive an 
abundance of light and fresh air. 











On both sides of this assembly floor are located our machine 
shop, blacksmith shop, sheet metal shop and carpenter shop. There 
are two mezzanine floors to right and left where a complete stock 
department keeps and supplies materials to the shops. Repair parts 
and a general line of finished machines are also kept here. 


The operations of our shop are greatly facilitated by two cranes 
running the entire length of central section reducing handling costs 
to a minimum. Our railroad switch runs into the rear portion of 
shop where raw products are received in carload lots and where our 
finished machines are loaded ready for shipment, thus eliminating city 
handling charges. 


Our factory is provided with all necessary facilities to allow our 
organization to take care of the Packers’ requirements as efficiently 
as possible and at a minimum cost. 


When in Chicago let us show you our methods of manufacture 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL Co. 


5323 So. Western Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 
Western Office: E. D. Skinner, 1731 W. 43rd Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 








otter 


YTHING IN PACKINCHOUSE MACHINERY 





HEADQUARTERS FOR EVER 
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etting the jandoell 
or Packing-house Equipment 


HE value of equipment is determined by results 

obtained—not by the original cost. Results are 
measured by the factors of satisfactory performance, 
cost of operation, durability and dependability—and 
all these are judged by comparison with competitive 
machines. 


In designing ANCO equipment we have always 
made it our purpose to produce machinery of the 
highest type, keeping in mind the vital factors of 
satisfactory performance, cost of operation, dura- 
bility and dependability. We want our machinery 
to set the Standards of Packing House Equipment. 


When you are considering buying additional 
equipment for your plant come to the ‘Headquarters 
for Packing House Equipment.” Our years of ex- 
perience and the services of our entire executive 
personnel are at your service. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 So. Western Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


Western Office: E. D. Skinner, 1731 W. 43rd Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Why We Lead 


Because we constantly aim to 
supply the Meat Industry with 
new machines and appliances 
that are the most profitable for 
it to use. 


We invented and were first to 
furnish 
Jerkless Hoists 


for elevating hogs any desired 

height and for any capacity. 
Hoists have bleeding rail at- 

tached on which hogs glide for- 


ward gently without jerk or 
miss. 


We invented and were first to 
furnish 


Automatic Cattle Knocking 
Pens 
requiring no power to operate. 
We invented and were first to furnish Cookers with Prime 
Rendering System for edible and inedible packing house material. 
The simplest and most positive in operation, with lowest initial 
and day to day operating cost, producing the lightest colored ren- 


dered fats with the lowest free fatty acids and the lightest colored 
cracklings with the highest protein content. 


5x9 ft. “BOSS” Cooker with Prime Rendering Device 





“BOSS” Sr. Hog Hoist 





John J. Dupps, Sr. Equipped with Silent 
Chain Motor Drive 





John J. Dupps, Jr. 


Mr. Harris was first to cool Lard Rolls with expanded ammonia. 
We invented and were first to furnish Combination Offal Hashers and Washers 





ERM The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. Saciein2h? 
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“BOSS” 
Jumbo Dehairer 


We invented and were first to 
furnish HOG DEHAIRERS— 


Baby, Grate, Grate-X, 
U, Super U and Jumbo, 


that clean shoats and any size 
hogs, the cleanest, fastest and 
cheapest, up to 1,000 per hour, 
with 

Short Belt Scrapers 


which, in conjunction with the 
Bars, also turn, move and convey 
the hogs. 

Cast U-Bars do not wear. 
Their slant conveys the hogs, dis- 
pensing with complicated chain 
conveyors so expensive to oper- 
ate and maintain. 


We invented and were first to furnish MEAT CUTTERS with removable sharp- 
edged comb, open front and rapid Bow! Unloader; they cut the meat fast and uniformly 
fine to produce high grade, juicy, delicious sausages. 


“Boss” Cutters with Rapid Bowl Unloader 43 in. Bowl, 
Jumbo, Bowl 56 in. 9 Knives. Capacity 500 lbs. 6 or 7 Knives 


Meat not 
ea touched by 





Other 
Cutters: 


38 in. bowl, 
5 knives 


33 in. bowl, 
4 knives 


27 in. bowl, 
3 knives 


20 in. bowl, 
2 knives 


We invented and were first to furnish MEAT GRINDERS with Interchangeable Shaft 
Box, steel cylinder, feed screw and ring, having housing to encase motor. 

. We invented and were first to furnish MIXERS with 2 shafts, also dumping to both 
sides. 

We invented and were first to furnish STUFFERS with airtight piston, tilting or 
swinging lids. 

Numerous other up-to-date “BOSS” Machines and Appliances for Hog and Beef Kill- 
ing, Sausage Making, Lard and Tallow Rendering, Offal Drying, etc., are shown in our new 
No. 40 Catalog. | 

If you have not received yours, drop us a line. 


THE CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO BRANCH Killing Manufacturers Sausage & Rendering Factory and Main Office: 1972-2008 
3907-11 S. Halsted St. Outfits “BOSS” Machines Outfits Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Equipment 
for the Packing 
House is known 
throughout the 
world. 


These are some of 
the items, complete 
catalogs of which 
will gladly be sent 
to you: 


Beef Killing Equipment 
Hog Killing Equipment 
Sausage Machinery 
Rendering Equipment 
Tag Fasteners 

Dryers 

Bacon Hangers 
Crackling Presses 
Trolleys 

Lard Rolls 

Spray Nozzles 

Hog Hoists 

Flank Props 

Belly Rollers 

Meat Hooks 

Trucks 

Grease Interceptors 
Filling Machines 


















The Mechanical Manufacturing Co. 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Tllinots 


B; U4. it. 
New York City 


essure, vacuum type m 
pany plant, Cincinnati, 

























elter at the Conway 


Thirty-six years of experience 
teaches a good deal— 


and in the thirty-six years in which we have been building 
machines of all kinds for packing house use, we have learned 


much. 


As we have learned, we have used our increased knowl- 
edge in the development of packing house machinery. 


Mechanical Melters are but one group of the Mechanical 
time and money saving machines. They produce cracklings, 
grease and tallow the quality of which means a good deal to 
the manufacturer—and they do it economically. 


“Tm producing the finest kind of grease,” is what one 
Mechanical Melter owner said. That, in time, means a good 


many dollars to him. 


Which at least means that Mechanical Equipment is 
worth investigating. See the opposite page for what other 


users have said about it. 


Eastern Territory: 
0 ChurchS: 


“IF IT’S FOR THE PACKING HOUSE 


Interna] Pressure, 









vacuum, tv: 
Packi rre. melt, 
acking Company Plant, Goes” Reliable 


Pacific Coast Representatives: 
The Howe Scale Co. 
I18-122 Fourth St. 
San Francisco, Cal 


— WE MAKE IT’ 
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Internal Pressure, vacuum type melter at the John T. At the 
La Forge & Sons plant at Rockford, [linois. sts =! Wachtel 
plant 
Indianapolis. 


When they put it on paper 
they mean it 


The letters from users of Mechanical Melters quoted below 
reflect a high regard for the efficiency, economy and quality of \ 
the product of all Mechanical Packing House Equipment. 


“T have it on all of them! Just take a look at those crack- 
lings—feel of them!” was what one customer said. 


“We are so well pleased with it that we have placed an order 
with you for another machine for our plant here, making four 
of these melters we have ordered from you during the past eight Be Mahan oop 


or ten months.” We like that comment particularly well. ig ee, bore 
Mr. La Forge of Rockford, Illinois, said it. 


“We have the most efficient rendering plant in this section of 
the country.”” Mr. Henry Wachtel of Indianapolis paid us a nice 















Gent lemon; 





t we, 
compliment in that remark. oe ed REE fac ra i ronat Salar Roper. 
‘ , ‘ ‘ ; BF Bhan 2 exper tO ons sateen ml tae SP 
Besides making high grade machinery, the Mechanical Manu- ee Ot at have fet oer 
; ~Pcage nara donath, sn RelPoae ay 
facturing Company gladly makes a survey of the conditions in I gett meg get oe yates See ee 
: 2 ° busing ft © yathre is © in gant ow 
your plant and thus is able to suggest the most efficient arrange- eS ee ; 
Efststt oy : 


ment of your equipment. Most rendering companies installing 
new machinery gladly take advantage of that help. 






If you have a rendering problem, don’t hesitate to write us. 


, The Mechanical Matrfacturing Co 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Tllinots 


Pacitic Coast Representatives: 


Eastern Territory: 
The Howe Scale Co. 
Pn Gane 118-122 Fourth St, 
lew York City San Francisco, Cal. 


vo 


“IF IT’S FOR THE PACKING HOUSE— WE MAKE IT 














—- 
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Your Sausage Meat in this 
package can be made to take 
a prominent place with other 
packaged foods. 


Heinz, American Sugar, National Biscuit, and scores 
of others, discarded the barrel and created a demand 
for their product under their own name in a distinc- 
tive package. The change from bulk to packaged 
goods increased the demand, profits were raised to 
higher levels. The KLEEN KUP makes it possible for 
you to lift your sausage meat out of the class of bulk 
goods; it permits you to step into the company of suc- 
cessfully marketed foods—permits you to have your 
product definitely identified by the consumer. KLEEN 
KUP packed Sausage Meat proves the best seller—it 
dominates competition—increases sales volume— 
earns greater profits. 









The Package that 
Sells Its Contents 





126. 


Lil 
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Identify 
your product 
at the place 
where it is 











aoa TCO NN SatSKGE MEAT 
Qe 


People prefer packaged Sausage Meat to that sold in 
bulk. The KLEEN KUP identifies the maker—keeps 
the product fresh and clean—creates a favorable im- 
pression upon the consumer. It lessens sales resistance 
and pleases the retailer. Unless you use this sales pro- 
ducing package you are not obtaining the volume of 
increased business experienced by those who do. 


Express your desire and our package 
artists will submit a specially decorated 
package for your exclusive use that will 
give your product a new prominence and 
increase your sales volume. 


MonoGervice (. 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


TTT ae 
The Package that wFonn st 


Sells Its Contents 
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Yr 
Brennan's Selected 


‘Custom#lams’ 


STOP SHOPPING 


The buyer of hams for boiling usually stops 
shopping around after once using Bren- 
nan’s Selected 


CUSTOM HAMS 





Would it not be of advantage to you to have 
an all year around constant supply of uni- 
form quality, uniform cure, uniform 
weight of hams, packed in selected clean 
new containers which are double headed? 


With such a uniform supply 
of material your further op- 
erations can be standardized 
and thus produce the highest 
quality of finished product. 






Brennan’s Selected Custom Hams 


“Cost less in the end” 






Brennan Packing Company 


3916 Normal Ave. CHICAGO 








, 1926. 
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Homes of Monelltride Products 





Packing Plant—Ottumwa, lowa 





Packing Plant—Sioux Falls, S. D. 


100 Years and the Pride of Quality 


The House of Morrell has attained fame, far and wide, for the outstanding quality 
and flavor of its meat food products. Next year—1927—will mark its |00th anniversary. 

The preference accorded “Morrell’s Pride” Hams, Bacon and Lard by discriminating 
purchasers is their best recommendation. 


JOHN MORRELL & Co. 


“Since 1827” 
General Offices OTTUMWA, IOWA 
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Pittsburgh Provision and 
Packing Company 


Union Stock Yards 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“The House of Quality” 


Home of Crescent Brand Hams, Bacon, 
Lard and Sausage 


“In the morn when you awaken, 
Ask for Irish Ham or 


Breakfast Bacon” 





All products U.S.Government Inspected—Establishment No.40 
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ESTABLISHED 1857 


Rohe & Brother 


Pork and Beef Packers 
and Lard Refiners 











Curers of the Celebrated “Regal” 
Brand of Honey Cured Hams and 
Boneless Breakfast Bacon. Manu- 
facturers of the Famous Brand 
“Purity” Lard. Goods for Exports 
and Home Trade in Any Desired 
Package. Special Attention Given 
to Export Shipments. 




















MAIN OFFICES: EXPORT OFFICES: 
527-543 W. 36th Street 344-346 Produce Exchange 
PACKING HOUSES: 
527-543 and 556 W. 36th Street 524-540 W. 37th Street 


547-549 W. 35th Street 


New York City, New York 
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The Home of 


ST. LOUIS 


Products 

















~  §T. LOUIS 
Independent Packing 


Company 












































HE familiar [YJ - shaped label on Wilson's 

Certified foods assures you of two important 
things: First, that the products are of the highest 
possible quality; Second, that if for any reason 
they do not satisfy you, your money will be 
refunded. The Wilson label is a real protection 
to your purchase. 


While making a refund on a purchase would 
be a small thing in itself, having a dissatisfied 
user of our products would be a serious reflec- 
tion upon them. Consequently we make sure that 
the foods are just what we want our label to 
mean them to be. 


OurCertified meat food products are so varied as to 
meet every requirement of the household. Certi- 
fied hams, bacon and lard enjoy an enviable repu- 
tation, which they have earned by their quality. 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


OU are assured of the same excellence in Cer- 

fied canned corned beef, luncheon, tongue, 
Vienna sausage and other choice canned meat 
foods. The Certified guarantee also covers oleo- 
margarine, shortening, salad oil, pure pork sau- 
sage and other pure, tempting foods. 


All over the country we maintain and operate 
modern plants and branches. Their facilities are 
supplemented by lines ofrefrigeratorcarsand fleets 
of motor trucks, so that your dealer may secure 
our products for you when they are at their best. 
This comprehensive system of production and dis- 
tribution is one more way of making the Wilson 
label mean the same everywhere. It is part*of 
our service to you. 


Ask your dealer for Wilson’s Certified products. 
Should he not have them at present, we can stock 
him immediately as our distribution is complete. 


SSE OO f 
‘Thin mark MAA Sted Me aeere your guarantee” 
VY VY 
PAA A TT I ASTI! LN ENE RAGLAN 2 EST LE A TER 
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Established 1893 


YEARS OF 


SERVE 






Cross 













Roy 
Eberhart 


and Harr is 


Commission Merchants 
Postal Telegraph Building, Chicago 


Provisions—Grain—Cotton 


Specialists in All Departments 


Members of 


Chicago Board of Trade New York Produce Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 


Owners and Operators of 


White City Provision Co. 





















































, 1926. 
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OSCAR MAYER & CO. 
COLD STORAGE MADISON WL. 
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THE 

£. KAHNS 
SONS CO, 
PACKING PLANT 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ents 
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3333 -— 


1131 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


LAYTON CO. remo 


“JOHN MORRELL & CO. peer coore 


$ OTTUMWA, 1OWA 


es ag 


5. OPPENHEIMER & CO, 


DEG KER 
& SONS 


MASON Jowa. 


(ut 
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TANK HOUSE ~ WICHITA, KAA. 
\ 


Bi 
‘ 


y 


Wh, 


HESTER. PACKING CO. rocnesten, ax 
ADDITIONS 


K SCHAAF sausace tractor 
MILWAUKEE, WIJ. 


=P BURNS & LTD. REGINA, 


—S 


GROSS Foor FRepucrs 


PRODUCTS sausace Factory 
MILWAUKEE, wis, 


, as 


CASINGS FACTORY CHICAGO, ILL 





1637 PRAIRIE AVE. 
CHICAGO 





WORK 
DESIGNED 
YEAR 1926 








HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 


ARCHITECTS 


A 


ILLINOIS 
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The Kansas City Stock Yards 


offers 





















Handlers and Slaughterers of Fat Live Stock 
Large Supplies of Meat Animals at all Times. 


In Quality and Condition of Health, it Offers 
at Relatively Low Prices, Compared with 
More Eastern Markets, Live Stock that 
Yields Greater Net Values. 


A Few Animals Cut Down by Retentions or 
Condemnations Add Materially to First Cost 
and Cut Down Net Profits. 


Live Stock Offered in Kansas City is Practi- 
cally Free of Tuberculosis and Other Diseases 
and Comes from Beef Breeds not Dairy Herds. 


Kansas City has Fast Freight Service in all 
Directions, that Insures Quick Delivery. 


Stock Yards Facilities are the Best and Most 
Modern in the United States. 


A Great Market with Large Supplies and 
Excellent Service, Makes Kansas City your 
Best Place to Buy. 


Place Your Order with any Commission Firm, Order Buyer, or Write 





The Kansas City Stock Yards Company 
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Years of Satisfaction 






1885-1926 


THEN—— A Modest Business Founded by a 
Man of High Ideals 


NOW—The World’s Greatest Live Stock 
Buying Organization 





















Exclusively Buyers—And Buyers Only 


Forty-one years ago this business was established at Louisville, 
Kentucky, by the late P. C. Kennett. From the beginning there has 
been the policy of acting exclusively as buyers of live stock. Today 
we are the acknowledged leaders in our field. 


High ideals of business ethics, strict adherence to established 
standards, strong financial stability, and the splendid confidence of 
our patrons account for this remarkable growth. 


We Respectfully Solicit Your Patronage 7 
Write Telegraph Telephone 


Kennett-Murray Livestock Buying Organization 
W. L. Kennett, Louisville, Ky. F. L. Murray, Nashville, Tenn. 


C. B. Heinemann, Service Manager, 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IIl. 


Live Stock Buying Offices 


CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS MONTGOMERY 


Kennett, Murray & Co. Kennett, Whiting, McMurray & Co. P. C. Kennett & Son 
B. F. Pierce, Mgr. E. R. Whiting * L. H. juliertay R, V. Stone, Mgr. 
CINCINNATI C. J. Renard NASHVILLE 
Kennett, Colina & Co. Kennett-Murray & Co. 

J. A. Wehinger, Mgr. LAFAYETTE G. W. Hicks, Mgr. 
DETROIT Kennett, Murray & Co. OMAHA 
Kennett, Murray & Colina D. L. Hea Mgr. Kennett, Murray & Co. 
P. B. Stewart, R. J. Colina, Mgr. 
EAST ST. LOUIS LOUISVILLE SIOUX CITY 
Kennett, Sparks & Co. P. C, Kennett & ‘Son Kennett, Murray & Brown 
H. L. Sparks, Mgr. E, N. Oyler, Jr., Mgr. J. T. Brown, Jr., Mgr. 


CATTLE CALVES HOGS SHEEP 


KENNETT- MURRAY ORGANIZATION 
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Union Terminal Cold Storage Co., Inc. 


Jersey City, New Jersey, Located on Erie and D. L. & W. Railroads, Connecting with 
all Fast Freight Lines 


Full Storage in Transit Privileges 


Kings County Refrigerating Company 
Wallabout Market, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Masianttion Refrigerating Co. 


West Washington and Gansevoort Markets, Gansevoort Switch, N. Y. Central Railroad 


General Offices: 525 West St., N. Y. City 
T. A. Adams R. A. Adams 
T. A. Adams, Jr. 
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Which one of | 
these 
money-makers 


fits . = 
YOUR 


needs? 









The CLEVELAND KLEEN-KUT MFG. CO. 
CLEVELAND - - - OHIO,U.S.A. 
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GMC Trucks Provide 


Safety—~Comfort 
ana Convenience 


such as Trucks never had before 


Even thedriver is considered in building GMC 
Trucks. For features which provide Safety, 
Comfort and Convenience—found in no other 
trucks—increase his efficiency and help re- 
duce losses from accidents. 


SAFETY: Better brakes (four-wheel brakes on the smaller models 
and floating cam brakes on the Big Brute models) add greatly to their 
safety. Strong and reliable steering gears help prevent accidents. While 
large pressed channel bumpers and tubular radiator cross bars on the 
Big Brute models prevent damage to the front end. 

Before you buy any truck COMFORT: On the 2'4-ton and larger models complete cabs— 
see these GMCs which are which can be opened or closed at will— provide driver’s comfort 


continually establishing never before thought of. 
new records for economical 


CONVENIENCE: All controls, shifting levers and pedals are with- 

no epee in easy reach of the driver. Electric lights, with both dim and bright 

connections in headlights, add to the driver’s convenience and make 

night driving safer. The steering gears are so designed and the 

wheels so placed that any GMC can be handled with the ease of 
a passenger car. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
5800-6600 W. Dickens Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

A DIVISION OF ance’ Foe ~ orethoseceyaad > — aaa COMPANY 


GMC Big Brute 3% and 5 ton trucks GMC Big Brute 4 to 15 ton Tractor Trucks 
Yellow Cabs Yellow Coaches Yellow-Knight Delivery Trucks Hertz Drivurself Cars 

















, 1926. 
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Globe Packing House 
Equipment 


Quality is essential in all manufactured products—but Globe 
equipment has that Quality Plus. ; 


Correct design to meet most exacting demands of either the 
B. A. I. or the man in charge. 






Experience in manufacturing Packinghouse Equipment ex- 
clusively. 


Strength is built into our products to withstand the roughest 
usage for years and years. 






Sanitation—Rounded corners, seamless weldings, no obstruc- 
tions where products may lodge is another feature of our 
equipment. All designs for practical packinghouse use. 


When in the market for 


Ham Cookers 

Meat Loaf Pan Fillers 

Smoke House Cages, Doors and Gratings 

Tables—wood, steel and monel 

Washing Machines—Smoke Stick, Bung 
Gut, Tripe and Pigs Feet 

Conveyor top tables for packing dried beef, 
Bacon, Pigs Feet, Salting and Overhaul- 
ing 

Steel Curing Boxes and Cooking Tanks 

Full line of Packinghouse Meat Trucks— 
wood and steel 
















Investigate 


GLOBE EQUIPMENT 










Manufactured by 


The Globe Company 


822-26 W. 36th St. Chicago, IIl. 
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Our Achievements 








Have supplanted the former high priced skilled labor 
with a device the most inexperienced can operate. 
Have saved packers several millions of dollars thru 
reduced shrinkage. 








Have been instrumental in the increased demand for 
boiled ham, the superior product produced in our 
boiler, meeting with such popular favor. 


Have enabled all packers using them to do a larger 
and more profitable business. 


Approximately 250,000 Sold 


Ham Boiler Corporation 


1762 Westchester Ave. New York City 
Factory—Port Chester, N. Y. 


European Representatives: The Brecht Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool and 12 Bow Lane, London 
Canadian Representative: Gould, Shapely & Muir Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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The Greatest Meat Cutter 
and Mixer Combined 


Sanitary Beyond Comparison 


Replacing Other Equipment Everywhere 





Empties Automatically Without Tilting or Stopping 


The most successful packers and sausage makers are using these 
machines. If you want to make the kind of sausage that sells— 
which is the kind that satisfies the customer, write for information 


and prices to 


The Hottmann Machine Co. 


3325-43 Allen Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Revolutionizing Lard Packing Methods 











Packers of lard and compound have been quick in 
realizing that the Lamb machine has proved to be | 
the most modern and economic method of packing. 


It is handling the material accurately, eliminating the 
losses incident to ordinary methods. It is packing at 
a much greater rate of speed and in a more sanitary 
manner. 


These very important factors should be given care- 
ful consideration. Let us show you how, by investing 
in a Lamb machine, you can accomplish these things— 
and furthermore make the machine pay for itself over 
a period of a year. 


Write today and let us help you solve your packing 
problem. 











PRECISIUN WEIGHING AND FILLING MACHINES | 














Tribune Tower 


Chicago 
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EASTERN REFRIGERATOR DESPATCH 
Brine Tank Refrigerator Cars 


OPERATED BY 


Merchants Despatch 
Incorporated 





BRIN] 
Ry} FRIGE] 


E.R.D.X. 


628 


~s 











This company operates a line of high class brine tank refrigerator cars, equipped 
with beef rails for handling shipments of fresh meat and dressed poultry. 


We also operate standard basket type bunker refrigerator cars especially suited 


for packing house products and dairy freight. 


We have recently issued an equipment register giving full and complete particu- 
lars regarding the various types of cars we operate. If you have not received one 
of these equipment registers and desire further information about our equipment, 


please address 


MERCHANTS DESPATCH 


INCORPORATED 
25 North Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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Murray Iron Works Company 


Incorporated 1870 


Burlington, Iowa 


Builders for More Than 50 Years of Machinery for 
Packers, Butchers and Allied Trades 
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This improved and patented Central-Fire Boiler is only one of the 
various types that we build. It requires no brick work for its set- 
ting and is a complete internally-fired, self-contained, return-tube 
boiler with the fire surrounded.by water. It has a series of short 
tubes at the rear of the furnace (this feature is patented and ex- 
clusive with the Murray Boiler) that insures rapid circulation of 
the water and consequent high steaming qualities. These tubes are 
as easily cleaned as the longer ones. 


We also build Water-Tube Boilers, Tubular Boilers, Vertical Boilers, 
Special Tanks, Steam Kettles, Vats and Steel Plate Vessels of all 
descriptions. 


Please send us your plans and specifications 
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WILLIAM G. MORRISON 


The above is a very good likeness of Morrison, head of the William G. Morrison Company, 
as he is today, still in business and going good, with over $200,000 of uncompleted orders for 
RENDERING MACHINERY AND TANK WATER EVAPORATORS. The Equitable of New York 
just took a $100,000 chance on his physical condition. 

We set the above out in advertisement because our numerous friends and customers have 
heard to the contrary. 

Manufacturers of dry rendering machinery advertise that they have sold Dayton 100%. 
(Get the 100%.) The fact is that there are just five units of dry rendering installed by other 
manufacturers against thirty-four MORRISON SANITARY RENDERING AND DRYING TANKS. 
We are sure that the printer added one too many ciphers. 

If there was any better system of Rendering than what we manufacture, which would pro- 
duce more revenue, a better by-product with less maintenance and without the use of expensive 
auxiliaries, we would be making it. Morrison owns and operates rendering and reduction plants 
in addition to his other business and is after the profit. 

The government pays no bounty for mining GOLD; neither should other departments in 
the packinghouse carry the burden of the Rendering and Drying Department. Each should pro- 
duce its own expenses. 

We build equipment to fit any and all conditions, which will take care of every kind of 
offal. Complete Plants are our specialty—delivered, installed, and started in operation, giving 
the customer the advantage of our many, many years of experience. 


William G. Morrison Company 


Manufacturers of 


Sanitary Rendering Equipment and Tank Water Evaporators 
Dayton, Ohio U.S.A. 
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When Meat Was Dressed on Wall Street 


Refrigerator Cars were Unnecessary; 
But it is a Different Story Today 


Picture what is now the world center of finance 
alive with the activity of cattle pens, slaughter 
houses and all the bustle that goes with the han- 
dling and dressing of meats! ; 


This was the situation several centuries ago. 


Even today meat packing would be a local, a 
“hand-to-mouth” business were it not for a cer- 
tain important factor that has been introduced 
into it—the refrigerator car. 


Long ago the packer realized the importance of 
refrigerator cars in his business. Today the pro- 
gressive packer wants not merely refrigerator 
cars, but the type of refrigerator car that reflects 


credit upon his organization—clean, 
mechanically efficient. 


modern, 


North American Car Corporation is proud to have 
been able to meet the requirements of many of 
these packers at minimum cost. Through the op- 
eration of a fleet of perfectly conditioned, strictly 
modern cars with brine tanks and beef rails, North 
American assures packers, large and small, of the 
highest type of equipment without the cost of sea- 
sonal idleness, taxes, depreciation, or any of the 
other expenses that car ownership entails. 


Our folder describes this service in detail. 
we send you a copy? 


May 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORPORATION, 327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


Noth Omericom 





‘CAR LEASING SERVICE. 





CHICAGO#’TULSAS NEW ORLEANS 


October 30, 1926, 





1926, 








October 30, 1926. 
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Original building with latest addition 














Thanks to our many friends in the packing 
business, we have found it necessary to en- 
large our facilities. 


To this end, we recently completed an ad- 
dition to our plant giving us fifty per cent 
more area, and enabling us to install a con- 
siderable amount of new equipment. 


Therefore, we are now in a position to handle 
anything in packing house machinery re- 
quirements, however large or small. 


B. F. NELL & COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Equipment and 
Supplies for th Meat Industry 


620 W. Pershing Road Chicago, Ill. 
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LAVIN'S 
_ PRAGUE ~HANSA 


PICKLING SALT 
TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 

SERIAL NO. 214,496 
MADE IN GERMANY 








LAVIN’S 
PRAGUE-HANSA 
PICKLING SALT 

eliminates sausages 
from turning 











Lavin’s Prague-Hansa Salt 


is the Genuine, imported from Germany, and is the only suc- 
cessful quick and safe cure on the market. 


It has been used in Germany for the last eight years or more 
with the greatest success, and is meeting with the same suc- 
cess in this country since early in 1924. 


It cures Hams for boiling in 5 to 8 
days, producing a healthy color 
and better flavor. By using 
Lavin’s Prague-Hansa method the 
Hams gain 10 to 15% in weight. 


It cures Bacon in brine from 3 to 5 
days with excellent flavor and 
color. 


It cures dry cure box Bacon from 
8 to 52 days, if you wish it. 


For Sausage materials there is nothing that will excel it. 
It produces a teasing, appetizing color, fine flavor and adds 
to absorption and binding qualities. 


Lavin’s Prague-Hansa Pickling Salt possesses the quality of 
penetration. 
BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES—Use Lavin’s Prague- 
Hansa Pickling Salt for a safe and quick cure. 

It saves capital, time and cooler 


space, and increases your business 
by producing a finer product. 


Harry Lavin, Canton, Ohio, Sole Importer & Agent for No. & So. America 


Distributed by 


Lavin’s Prague-Hansa Salt Company 


and Authorized Jobbers 
331 N. 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
K. G. POTTS, Manager of Sales 
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Rispel New Model N 


Ts Cast Aluminum 
m Ham Boilers 


Severely tested pliable spring operated 
cover with hold fast locking hooks prevents 
your profit from leaking away into the boil- 








New Model Type N. B. ing vat. — 


A solid and uniform meat product is assured when using Rispel 


New Model N Cast Aluminum Ham Boilers. 





New Model Type N. H. 


New Model N Ham Boilers are made only of new virgin alumi- 
num and strongly built. 


Long yielding, lasting spring pressure while 


meat is cooking. Cover stays on straight and tight. 


A trial will convince you of the 
merits of Rispel New Model N 
Ham Boilers. Write for par- 


ticulars. 
New Model Type N. U. 


A. Rispel & Company 


1746 North Kostner Avenue Chicago, IIl. 



























































Even under the best 
conditions and with the 
most reliable help, hand 
control of temperature is 
inefficient, uncertain. It 
ary ry is absolutely impossible 
to maintain any given 
temperature indefinitely 
by human means. 
Why put hundreds, even thousands, of dollars 
at stake when for a few dollars you can be abso- 
lutely certain to maintain automatically any de- 
sired temperature between 30° and 300° F. with 


‘SARCO 


Temperature Regulator 














It eliminates human fallibility and 
makes temperature control a mechanical 
certainty. 


The Sarco is entirely self-contained and 
needs no outside attachment or operating 
medium such as electricity, 
compressed air or water: 
pressure. 


So simple and composed 
of so few parts that there’s 
no danger of its getting out 
of order. 


Sold on 30 days’ free trial 
and returnable if it doesn’t 
meet your requirements. 


For full particulars write 
for Booklet No. 92. 


SARCO CO., Inc. 


183 Madison Avenue, New York 
Cleveland Buffalo Chicago 
Boston Detroit Philadelphia 

Peacock Bros., Ltd., Montreal 
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Cdwards, howd yow dave 
that $/680 last month ?” 


“My congratulations—but, how did you do it? 
Steal the coal?” queried the President, with a 
smile. 

“We could have cut the coal bills about that 
much per month for the past year if you had let 
me spend a little money for steam traps when I 
first asked for them,” answered the Superin- 
tendent. 

“A little money,” blurted the President. “Why 
you wanted over $5,000—while you were satis- 
fied with about a third that sum recently. Why 
the big difference?” 

“Well, I put in lower-priced traps called 
‘Sarco.’ I’d heard for years that they’d do the 
same work as bucket or float traps but I was 
afraid to try ’em because they cost only about a 
third the price, and didn’t see how such a low- 
priced trap could do the work.” 

“How do they work?” 

“Fine. The manufacturers sent me a long list of users, 
including many of the biggest plants in the country. I 
wrote to eight of them and every one reported entire 
satisfaction. There really isn’t any reason why they 
should not hold up, because they have no complicated 
parts to need fixing or wear. And they adjust themselves 
for all pressures from 0 to 100 lbs.” 

“Where did you get the extra help to install them ?” 


“Didn’t need any. Simply 
screwed them into the pipe 
line. No pits or platforms 
were needed.” 

Let us send you a Sarco on 
30 days’ free trial. You, too, 
can save money by installing 
the Sarco. Booklet No. 275 
on request. 


SARCOCO., Inc. 


183 Madison Ave-, New York 
Boston Buffal 
Detroit Cleveland. Philsdelonis 
Peacock Bros., Ltd., Montreal 


STEAM 
TRAP 








SARC 
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The Specialty Manufacturers Sales Co. 


General Jobbers of All Kinds of 


Packinghouse Machinery 
Sole Agents of the 





ANGLE HOLE 
PLATES 


0-K Shear-Cut 
KNIVES 





General Sales Agents for 


Schonland’s Casing Puller 

Schonland’s Casing Flusher 

The Jourdan Process Cooker 

Alton Headcheese Meat Cutter 

Alton Tripe Scraping and Washing Machine 
Superior C. D. Casing Flusher 

A. Rispel Arco Aluminum Ham Retainers 
The H. S. Superior Stuffer Piston 


If you are in the market for new machinery of any kind connected with sausage mak- 


ing, or parts and supplies of any make let us quote our price. 
We Specialize in Sausage Machinery 


The Specialty Manufacturers Sales Co. 


2021 Grace Street, Chicago 


Represented by Chas. W. Dieckmann Telephone Lake View 4325 






























































Toledo Scales for 
The Packing Industry 


General weighing scales 
Bench and portable platform scales 


Hanging, overhead track, tank, and sus- 
pended platform scales 


Auto truck scales 
Computing scales 
Gross, tare and net weight scales 


Lard, oleomargarine and butter packing 
scales 


Postal scales 
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Rapid Weighing 
In the Packing House 


With the type of Toledo Scale shown above, 
quarters, halves, or whole beeves are weighed “on 
the go,” with hardly a pause as they pass along the 
overhead tracks. The weights are indicated on the 
automatic dial as rapidly as the clerk can record 
them. 


From the standpoint also of withstanding the 
unusually severe conditions of usage this scale is 
especially well designed for the packing house. 
The levers and their bearings are overhead, away 
from the corrosion of water used in sluicing the 
floor, and covered with a rust-resisting preparation. 
The dial-head is sealed against damp with special- 
molded, air-tight rubber gaskets and with an oil 
seal on the steelyard rod. The dial, column and 
base are finished in rust-proof black enamel. 

The scale is rapid, accurate and durable—essen- 
tial qualities in the packing business. It is one of 
a number of Toiedo models especially adapted to 
packing house requirements. 


Toledo service is available on call or 











for periodical inspection. 














A CHECK by a Toledo man will determine whether losses of 
time or material occur in the weighing operations in your 
plant. This check will cost you nothing. 
much. Kindly address Industrial Sales Department, Section S. 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Limited, Windsor, Ont. 
Manufacturers of Automatc Scales for Every Purpose 


Offices and Service Stations in 106 Cities in the United States and Canada 


It may save you 
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Calf 
Lamb 


Hams 








Beef Forequarters 
Beef Hindquarters 





Beef Tubing in Roll 


Stockinette 


Coverings 


for for 





Beef Hindquarter 








Veal Forequa rters 
Veal  Hindquarters 


Sheep Chucks Rounds 
Fall Loin Short Loins, Ribs 
Bacon Pigs 


Will you pay a small fraction of | cent per pound to insure clean, 
healthy and sanitary delivery of your meats? 


In other words, will you pay a ridiculously low cost to help build up 
and hold customers? 


A dressed carcass should be clean and look well in and out of your 
cooler. This can be accomplished with the use of Stockinette 
coverings. 


Our bags are made from Standard white frame spun cotton yarn full 
in size for ample covering. 


Yes, we will furnish samples 


Tell us your requirements 


Fred C. Cahn 


305 W. Adams St. 
Chicago 


Selling Agent 


The Adler Underwear 
and 


Hosiery Mfg. Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cattle Wipe 
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Beatn. Levi « Co. Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LGNDON 
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To Help Sell Goods 


Ve package is better for sales than no 


package—for a wide and growing range 
of products. 


But the right package is still better. It may 
cost more, but what of that if it returns 
more profit? 


Metal packages, with special emphasis on dec- 
orated metal packages, are particularly suc- 
cessful in aiding distribution and sales. 


Canco experience, resources, and facilities are 
at your service, to help you develop your 
right package, or to produce it for you in strict 
accord with samples and promises. 


Talk it over with a Canco representative. 


American Can Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











American Can = 
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SAUSAGE CASINGS 








From the interior of Russia— 
From China and Australia— 


From the little known land 
of Tierra del Fuego— 


From the great killing plants 
of the Argentine— 


From Turkey, Persia and 
Central Asia— 
the far reaching 


BRECHT ORGANIZATION 


is constantly bringing to the 
American Market the 





World’s Finest Sausage Casings 
SHEEP BEEF HOG 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


THE BRECHT COMPANY 


NEW YORK HAMBURG BUENOS AIRES ST. LOUIS 
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The Convention Spirit 


is the spirit of “get-together,” %, 
that calls into conference men of 
the packing industry to discuss 
and lay plans for the improve- 
ment of future conditions. 

We thoroughly believe in this 
open discussion of common in- 
terests, because among other 
things, it brings out the fact that 
workers in packing houses must 
have suitable cutlery if they are 
to perform work speedily and 
efficiently. 

It is this thought of suiting cut- 
lery to the operation that has 


kept No. 59 Packinghouse Steel 


FOSTER BROS. 


first in the favor of packers for more than fifty years. Each knife, cleaver, splitter, steel, saw, 
tryer, tier is designed for a specific purpose, and nowhere can you find tools to cut any better. 
We make a full line of cutlery for packers, and point with pride to the many famous houses 
which use Foster Bros. Cutlery. 


If your supply house cannot furnish Foster Bros. 
Cutlery write to us direct for literature and prices. 


JOHN CHATILLON & SONS 


Established 1835 
85-99 Cliff Street New York City, N. Y. 





No. F.B. Pork Splitting Cleaver 
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Hog - Sheep 


Casines 


Finest Quality 










LABOR SAVERS 


Strong-Uniform-Greater Stuffing 
| Capacity 


Our Branch Houses, located 
throughout the country, offer 
service unique and advanta- 
geous—keeping your require- 
ments for your use as needed, 
reducing your investment and 
adding to your saving. 








The Cudahy Packing Co. USA. 


111 WEST MONROE 
CHICAGO y 
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MR. PAUL F. DICK 


Maker of the Famous 


“DICK’S” STEELS, KNIVES, 
CLEAVERS, Etc. 


BEARING s»==-—> F. DICK TRADE MARK 





MR. ALBERT JORDAN 


of the 


ALBERT JORDAN Co. 


20-26 West 22nd Street 
NEW YORK 





HIS SOLE AGENT 
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Independent Casing & Supply Co. 


Importers, Exporters 
and 


Manufacturers 


of 


Sausage Casings 








Packers Desiring to Contract Their Green 
Casings Should Communicate With Us 








Agencies in All the Prime Markets 
of the World 





Chicago, U. S. A. Hamburg, Germany 
1335-41 West 47th St. Hammerbrookstr, 63-67 


Cables: Independ 
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Mathieson Ammonia 


We offer prompt shipments of Mathieson 
Synthetic Ammonia from ample warehouse 
stocks at the following points: 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Roberts Termin- 
al Whse. Co., 4th Ave. & Penn 
St 


ATLANTA, GA.—National Bonded 
Whse, Co., 1000 Marietta St. 
BALTIMORE, MD.—Bradley & 
Baker, Inc., 1417 Thames St. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — Warrant 
Warehouse Co,, American Trust 

Bldg. 

BUFFALO, N. Y¥.—Central Supply 
Co., 526 Genessee St. 

CHARLESTON, 8S. C.—Charleston 
Whse. and Forwarding Co., 16 
Hasell St. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Mathie- 
son Alkali Works (Inc.), Com’l 
Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN—Chatta- 
nooga Whse, & Cold Stge. Co., 
King St. & W. & A. R. R. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—The Mathieson 
Alkali Works (Inc.), 310 S. 
Michigan Ave. 

Edwin C. Price Co., 1822 8S. 
Water St. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO—The Math- 
feson Alkali Works (Inc.), Dixie 
Terminal Bldg. q 
The Hilton-Davis Co,, 4609 East- 
ern Ave. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—Ohio Re- 
frigerating Mach. Co., 1516 East 
32nd St. 

COLUMBIA, 8. C. — Columbia 
Brokerage & Stge. Co., Pulaski 
& Pendleton Sts. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO—Meckstroth & 
Brinker, Inc., 186 W. Spring St. 

DALLAS, TEXAS—Dallas Trans- 
fer & Term. Whse. Co., Santa 
Fe Bldg. 

DETROIT, MICH.—Detroit Ice 
Machine Co., 2615 12th Street. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. — W. 
Block, Peoples Savings Bank 
Bldg. 

ELMIRA, N. Y.—A. C. Rice Stge. 
Corp., 607 Railroad St. 

FAIRMONT, W. VA.—Marion Ice 
Cc 


0. 

FORT SMITH, ARK.—O. K. Stor- 
age & Transfer Co., South 2nd 
& Rogers Ave. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—Henry Gil- 
bert & Son, 400 S, Second St. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS—Texas Ware- 

house Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Ulrich 
Chemical Co., 314 Indiana Ter- 
minal Whse. Bldg. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—H. J. 
Redavats, 220 Duval Bldg. 

JOPLIN, MO.—(Address Barada 
& Page, Inc., Kansas City, Mo.) 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Barada & 
Page, Inc., 2018 Guinotte Ave. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Knoxville 
Fireproof Storage Co. 

LINCOLN, NEBR.—Shelley Equip- 
ment Co. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Terminal 
Warehouse Co., 812 E, Second 

t. 


8 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Western 
Wholesale Drug Co., Inc., 2nd 
& Los Angeles Sts. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—(Address The 
Mathieson Alkali Works [Inc.], 
Cincinnati, O.) 

LYNCHBURG, VA. — Lynchburg 
Storage Co. 

MACON, GA.—Macon Ice & Cold 
Stge. Co., Bay St. & R. R. Via- 
duct. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — Tennessee 
Term. Whse. Co., 613 8. Front 


st. 
MIAMI, FLA.—Rickert Whse. & 
Stge. Co., 20 N. E. Eleventh St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. — Central 
Chemical Co., 79 8. Water St. 
MOBILE, ALA.—Warrant Ware- 
house Co., Water & Lipscomb 


Sts. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Nashville 
Whse. & Elev. Co. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Essex Ware- 
house Co., 600 Ogden St. 

NEWARK, N. Y.—The Mathieson 
Alkali Works (Inc.), 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—R. J. Mc- 
Millan, 305 Baronne St. 

NEW YORK CITY—The Mathie- 
son Alkali Works (Inc.), 250 
Park Ave. 

A. P, Miller Supply Co., 441 W. 
16th St. 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—The 
Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.). 

NORFOLK, VA.—Bell Stge. & 
Whse. Corp., 22nd & Monticello 
Ave, 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—(Ad- 
dress Barada & Page, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.) 


OMAHA, NEB.—(Address Barada 
& Page, Inc., Kansas City, Mo.) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Ma- 
thieson Alkali Works (Inc.), 525 
Widener Bldg. 
Baker & Gaffney, 1052 Drexel 
Bldg. 
Joseph Weinstein, 252 Drexel 
Bldg. 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. — Industrial 
Chemical Co. 

PITTSBURG, CALIF.—Great 
Western Electrochemical Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. — Phoenix 
Common Storage, 24th & Small- 

man Sts. 

PROVIDENCE, R. 1.—The Ma- 
thieson Alkali Works (Inc.), 
Hospital Trust Bldg. 

Sunlight Chemical Corp., Phil- 
lipsdale, R. I. 

RALEIGH, N. C.—Carolina Stge. 
& Distributing Co, 

RICHMOND, VA.—Harwood Bros., 
1011 East Canal St, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Western N. 
Y. Stge. Whse., 59 Ford St. 

ST. LOUIS. MO.—G. 8. Robins & 
Co., 310 8S. Commercial 8t. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—O'’Brien & 
Bushnell, Pioneer Bldg. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS—Frank 
Cunningham & Co., 203 Hous- 
ton Bldg. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—Great 
Western Electrochemical Co., 9 
Main St. 

SAVANNAH, GA.—Fireproof Stor- 
age Co., 71 W. Broad 8t. 

SHREVEPORT. LA.—Cawtdo 
Transfer & Whse. Co., 615 
Market St, 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. — (Address 
Barada & Page, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo.) 

TAMPA, FLA.—Lee Terminal & 
Whse, Corp. 

TULSA, OKLA.—(Address Barada 
& Page, Inc., Kansas City, Mo.) 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—J. E. Hur- 
ley, 1217 Ohio Ave. 

WICHITA, KANS.—(Address Bar- 
ada & Page, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo.) 

WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS — 
Greene Bros., 524 Seventh St. 
WILMINGTON, N. C.—T. 8. South- 

gate & Co. 


For immediate shipments of Anhydrous Ammonia in 50, 100 and 150-lb. 
cylinders, wire or telephone our nearest warehouse listed above. 


See us at N. A. P. R. E. convention at Kansas 
City, November 2nd to 6th, Booths 43 and 44. 


Service 








The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Inc. 


250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 


Soda Ash—Bleaching Powder 
Modified Virginia Soda 
Aqua Ammonia 


Caustic Soda—Liquid Chlorine 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
Anhydrous Ammonia 
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The demand for 


Pork Sausage 


stuffed in 


Sheep Casings 


is increasing rapidly 


We can supply Sheep Casings, 
specially selected for that 
purpose---uniform, strong 
and with low stuffing cost. 


The Original Firm—Established 1868 


S. OPPENHEIMER & CO. 


466-470 Washington St. 2700 Wabash Avenue 
NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAMBURG LONDON WELLINGTON. N. Z. 


iLuisenhof 8 47-53 St. John St. Boulcott Street 
(Smithfield) 


Foreign Correspondence Invited 
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Paterson 
Vegetable Parchment 
is made for the increasing 
number of people who will 
have only the best because 
they have found the sound- 
est economy lies in quality. 


PARCHMENT WRAPPED * 
FOR 
PROTECTION 


The Makers of Esskay 
Quality Meats firmly believe 
in protecting them from 
every sort of injury. That’s 
why they selected Genuine 
Paterson Vegetable 
Parchment for their outside 
wrapper. 


Paterson Vegetable 
Parchment is odorless and 
tasteless, moisture, grease 
and air-proof. Every one of 
these unusual characteristics 
are essential to insure com- 
plete protection to meat un- 
der all conditions. Let— 
Paterson—safeguard the ex- 
ceptional qualities of your 
choice products, 


Sample and Prices on request. Correspondence invited. 


The Paterson Parchment Paper Co. 
Passaic, New Jersey 


Chicago San Francisco 


é mm «= lk. 
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The packer who relies upon the human element to maintain correct temperatures is 
literally gambling with his profits. From wash vat to the cold storage room a dozen 
different temperatures are required, ranging from 180° to zero. Fluctuations of only a 
few degrees pull down the efficiency of employes, lower the quality of finished product 
and frequently cause losses that run into thousands of dollars. 


For this reason the day of the human equation in temperature regulation is rapidly 
passing. The modern packer knows that the human eye and hand are not accurate, that 
the human mind forgets and that employes are often careless. He is learning the value 
of mechanical temperature control. 


AMERICAN 


Thermometers and Temperature Controllers 


eliminate the evils of the human factor. These instruments are accurate. They don’t 
guess. They don’t forget. They don’t get side-tracked on other jobs. At every vital 
and important step their control and maintenance of temperatures is absolute. 












American (formerly 
Honeco) Tem; 
Controller 


_. American Instruments keep operating efficiency at a high point. They are valuable 
m oe meee high quality. They usually make it possible to reduce the number 
of employes. 





_ We will be glad to suggest where and how they can lower your operating costs, 
am ssicon (formerly minimize shrinkage and save on labor. There’s no charge and no obligation. Write for 
ne Catalogs R-49, H-49 and G-49, 


ee 


eS ere ee oe i 





AMERICAN SCHAEFFER & BUDENBERG CORP 


Americas Gunaty 338 Berry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Columbia) Recording Atlanta *Chicago *Los Angeles Tulsa *Pittsburgh 
Thermometer *Boston Cleveland Salt Lake City Philadelphia St. Louis 
Buffalo Detroit *Seattle *Stock carried at these branches. 











Let’s Be Logical— HL 


If it is required that our meat and meat products must be 
FREE of moisture and in the BEST of condition to meet the 
demands—then we CANNOT, in the same breath, permit the 
accumulation of moisture within our coolers or upon our 
products. 


We MUST BE consistent and use modern ideas and methods 
in air conditioning, as well as in refrigeration. SQUARE 


The interiors of ALL refrigerated rooms SHOULD HAVE 
that clear, fresh, cold air like the dry, cold, mountain air, which 
keeps the products FRESH and in PRIME condition—and 
such an atmosphere can ONLY be obtained THROUGH the 
usage of 


Browne’s Forced Air Circulation and Humidity 
Control System 


(Patented, United States, November 11, 1924—July 13, 1926; 
Canada, January 8, 1924.) 


Beware of Infringements—Be Square 


ee ee ee een ee ce Me oe oy 


sewn a - 


Correspondence regarding every phase of refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning is solicited. An inquiry places you under no obligations. 


MILTON W. BROWNE, Consulting Expert 


Inventor and Manufacturer 


3103 Coleman Road Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. 
MEMBER AMERICAN SOCIETY OF REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 
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If You Want— 


A Wrapper 

for your products 

that will keep the contents 
fresh and clean, 

improve appearances, 
increase sales 

and advertising value 


—it will pay you to use 


WEST CARROLLTON 


GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


The West Carrollton Parchment Co. 


West Carrollton, Ohio 
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General Office: Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office: 523 West St. 
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U. S. Plants 
Western Packing and Provision Co....... Chicago, III. 
EE ee rT. Detroit, Mich. 
Chas. Wolff Packing Co............... Topeka, Kan. 
F. Schenk & Sons Co............. Wheeling, W. Va. 
W. S. Forbes & Co., Inc.............. Richmond, Va. 
a Buffalo, N. Y. 


Canadian Packing Company Plants 
Toronto Montreal Hull Peterboro Brantford 











Send Us Your Carload Inquiries 


Pure Lard Neutral Lard Sweet Pickled Meats Tankage 
Fresh Meats Lard Substitutes Barrelled Pork and Beef Sausage and Casings 
Dry Salt Meats Hides Trimmings Tallow and Greases 








UYERS of Straight or Mixed 
Carlots of Beef, Lamb, Fresh 
Pork, Provisions, Poultry 


¢ 


Handling Only the Highest Quality Meat 








Operators of 360 Food Markets 




















1926, 
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Golden Rule Brand 
Meat Products 


The Blumenstock and Reid Co. 


Slaughterers and Packers 
BEEF PORK MUTTON VEAL 


Union Stock Yards, Cleveland 


Wm. G. Fletcher 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


John Amersbach Julius Hildebrandt Dan F. Brickey 


Vice-Pres. Vice-Pres. Sec. and Treas. 














7 
on g 
AND 
PASSED UNDER THE = 
ACTOF CONGRESS 
em OF JUNE 30-1906 
- ESTABLISHMENT 
NO.533 
& i 


FAMOUS FOR FLAVOR 


SINCE 1868 


ARNOLD BROsS., INC. 


PACKERS 
656-670 W. RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO 
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VILTSHIRE 


BRAND 


HAMS 
BACON 
LARD 


The Cleveland Provision Co. 


Pork and Beef Packers 
2527 Canal Road Cleveland, Ohio 








The Columbus Packing Company 
Pork and Beef Packers 








The Home of Capital Brand Meats 


Quality Columbus, Ohio Service 


P. O. Box 1393 


Seven Schenk Brothers, Managers 














1926, 
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- The Home of Decker Pork Products 


lowana Brand Hams and Bacon 
JACOB E. DECKER & SONS 
The Center of lowa’s Corn Belt 
Mason City, Iowa 











Packers of 
Mohawk Valley 


Products 





C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. 


Utica, N. Y. 


© 
ae 
tt * >, 


Hams 
Bacon 


Lard 
Sausage 
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White Lily Brant ee 
Phas - S and < BACON : eee 














DUNLEVY- FRANKLIN co’ 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
G.L.FRANKLIN, President M.J.HENNESSEY, V.P. Sales Mgr. 



































| 
\ 
| 
i 
| 
! 
| 


HUNTER 


Hams Bacon 





Sausage 


East Side Packing Co. 


East St. Louis, IIl. 
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Packers Manufacturers 
and of 
Provisioners Hygrade Sausage 


aarp 
Cia 


BRAND PRODUCTS 






AG 

















John J. Felin & Co., Inc. 
Pork and Beef Packers 


Sausage Manufacturers 
Philadelphia Scrapple in Season 
I. X. L. Brand of Hams 
Bacon and Lard Air Dried Beef 


4142-60 Germantown Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Branch: 407-9 West 13th Street 
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Fried & Reineman 
Packing Co. 








PORK PACKERS 


and Sausage Manufacturers 








Pittsburgh . . . - Pa. 














GUGGENHEIM BROS. 


U. S. YARDS CHICAGO, ILL. 


PACKERS 


DRESSED BEEF 
BONELESS BEEF CUTS 


GREEN AND CURED BEEF HAMS 
BONELESS BEEF SAUSAGE MEATS 


TONGUES AND OFFALS 
FRESH - FROZEN - CURED 


BARREL BEEF 
BEEF CASINGS 


EXPORTERS 















































= 
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HORMEL 


GOOD FOOD 4 
Dairy Brand 


HAM, BACON AND LARD 





















RIGHT from the Dairy Country of Minnesota 


cco. HORMEL: «o. 


PACKERS 
Austin Minn. 


A Full Line of Sausage and Specialties 








Hately Brothers Company 


CHICAGO 


Pork Packers Lard Refiners 


Exporters 
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Chas. Hollenbach 


Manufacturer of Summer Sausage 


2653-65 Ogden Ave. 
CHICAGO 











Interstate Packing Company 
Pork and Beef Packers 


Located in the heart of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin’s famous dairy and hog producing 
territory. 


We solicit your inquiries on mixedandstraight 
carloads of Pork Products. 


“Bell” 


Hams, Bacon and Lard 
Quality Plus 


Prepared especially for 


“Those Who Care” 


Interstate Packing Company 


Winona, Minnesota 
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The Ideal Packing Co. 
Pork and Beef Products 
Pure Lard and Fine Sausages 
Ideal 
for every 
Meal 
Baymiller and Central Ave Cincinnati, Ohio 





MR. DEALER: —Is it not worth while to tell you about the products of the 
International Provision Company? Products that pay the dealers who sell them 
two profits. First, a profit in money, because they sell quicker and oftener. 
Second, a profit in good-will, the satisfaction of customers, that keeps them cus- 
tomers and leads them to recommend your store to their friends. 


We are not experimenters—for 40 years the International Pork Products 
have been making good for us and we have been sharing benefits with our cus- 
tomers. 


Everything on the International list is prepared by experts under the most 
modern and thoroughly sanitary methods and under Government inspection. 
Dealers who handle them sell their customers pure, clean, healthy food products 
—backed by our guarantee. May we tell you more about 


Sweetcorn Breakfast Bacon and Hams, Monmouth Breakfast Bacon and Pure 
Pork Sausage, Rose Leaf Pure Lard—Sweetcorn Pork Rolls? 


At your request, detailed information will be furnished about our products 
—ask us about them today. 


International Provision Co. 


BROOKLYN NEW YORK 
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“RELIABLE” BRAND 


Hams—Bacon—Lard—Sausage—Canned Meats—Oleomargarine 


Fresh Beef—Pork—Veal and Mutton 


KINGAN &Co. 


Pork and Beef Packers 
Main Plant: Indianapolis Established 1845 








Plant of Geo. Kern, Inc. 


; { i Wet Sens as Te 
cot SS aay 
cool” fy 
wit ioe he SA 
i Uh ah 
t ‘age : 

















4 
eo 


11th Avenue, 40th to 41st Sts. New York City 
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The Sensation 
of the year! 


16 to 18 links to the pound 


O SCAR MAYERS 
Stule FARM SAUSAGE 


Select, lean, pure pork—steel cut into tiny kernels to preserve 
the juice and fine meat flavor—its nutty, pecan-like tang won 
thousands upon thousands of customers for our dealers the 
very first week! Tremendously Advertised! 


OSCAR MAYER & COMPANY 


Chicago Madison 


Luscious Baked Ham; Boiled Ham; Smoked Ham; many different kinds of delectable sausage; 
“‘Approved Brand”? Ham and Bacon. 








Harry Manaster & Bro. 


1018-32 W. 37th St. Chicago, IIl. 


Choice Dried Beef 


U.S. Selected Boneless & Carcass 


Inspected Beef Cuts 
Estb. No. 






Sausage Material 


855 Corned Beef 





No order too small to receive personal attention 
Nor too large to be handled promptly 


Our Motto: “Quality and Service” 
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Berkshire Brand 
HAMS BACON LARD 


Dry Salt Meats Green Meats 
Sweet Pickled Meats 


MILLER & HART 
esti CHICAGO ws varos 



































MODERN PLANT FOR PRODUCING 


Marvel Brand Meat Products 


Our plant is light and airy and equipped with 
all necessities for sanitation and quantity and 
quality production of ready-to-eat meats. It is 
but another evidence of our determination to 
give our customers not only the best possible 
product but also prompt and efficient service. 





Mutual Sausage Company 
3247-57 W. 47th St., Near Kedzie Ave. 
Lafayette 8300—AIl Depts. Chicago, Ill. 
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U. S. INSPECTED ESTAB. No. 192 














PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 
We Specialize in Fancy Mild Cured Hams and Picnics—Also Fancy Dry Packed Bacon 
KREY PACKING CO. ST. LOUIS 








® 





Y 
Y UY M@M@Ls WMI Uhl 


Hams and Bacon 


Their Reputation has been 

Maintained for many Years 

by their Unquestioned 
Quality 


THE H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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PACKERS 


Union STOCK YARDS 


CHICAGO. ILL. 
october 25, 1926 


Messrs. Brokers, Dealers & Packers, 
Cor. Buy end Sell Streets, 
Everywhere, Usa. 


Dear Sirs:- 
are in the market for QUALITY PORK PRODUCTS - 


If you 

car lots, oF less, send us your wires: 
What we offer you will be our own product, hence you 

know that you can depend upon the quality of it. 

Brokers tell us their clients invariably 887; "Roberts 


& Oske's preferred” 
Thanks for the inquiry! 


Yours very truly. 
ROBERTS & 














| cJR/* 

















A Satisfied Consumer 





of 


Real Frankfurters 


One of Our Quality Products 


R 

eal Sausage Co. Chi 

2710-14 Poplar Ave. — 
Victory 7200 
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The Rath Packing Company 
Pork and Beef Packers 


Waterloo, Iowa 


a 
Lard Refiners hhc Exporters 


BLACK HAWK Hams and Bacon 


Mild—Sweet—Delicious 
Cedar Valley Lard 


Mixed Cars of Fresh Pork, Beef and Provisions 
Domestic and Export Business Solicited 
Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities 




















[ ~ eaten lots of 

ham, but [’Tl tell 
the world my first 
| choice is 


RiAFER 
ie 


SUGAR~CURED 


| SENG 


3 
SHAFER & COMPANY 

















_— ae mann o 
ae ec eat rac eee 














sae . BACON 
LARD SAUSAGE 
COOKED MEAT PRODUCTS 


Lombard Street from 5th to 8th Howard R. Smith, Pres. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Pork — Beef — Veal — Mutton 





Hams — Bacon — Lard — Sausage 
“Delightfully Delicious”’ 


T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 











Sullivan Packing Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


Curers of 


Cadillac Brand Hams and Bacon 


Car Load Shippers 


Cured and Green Meats 
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—_ 








The Home o : SKA 
e f Pt rary Meat Products 
The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 
Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. 











The J. & F. Schroth Packing Co. 





BACON 


Carload Shippers of Green, Sweet Pickle, Dry Salt Meats and Lard 





S. E. Cor. Massachusetts Ave. and Township St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Bacon Lard 


and 


All Pork Products 


The Theurer-Norton Provision Co. 


Pork Packers 


Cleveland Ohio 








SINAI KOSHER SAUSAGE FACTORY 
Jacob Levin, Pres. 


3351 S. Halsted St., 1209 N. Hancock St., 
Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kosher Sausage—Beef Cuts 
Cured Meats of All Kinds 


Offers Solicited on Kosher Casings 


THE LARGEST KOSHER SAUSAGE FACTORY IN THE WORLD 














1926. 
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United Dressed Beef Company 
J. J. Harrington & Company 


CITY DRESSED BEEF, LAMB AND VEAL 


Packer Hides, Oleo Oils, Stearine, Cracklings, 
Stock Food, Tallows, Horns, and Cattle 
Switches, Pulled Wool and Pickled Skins 








FIRST Ave. Ala bide Bren NEW YORK CITY  Tetepnone murray HILL 2300 








Weisel and Cu.'s 
Guarantee of Goodness 


\/EISEL & CO.’S plant in Milwaukee established in 1881, 
designated as “GOVERNMENT ESTABLISHMENT 


No. 534,” is recognized as the largest, most sanitary, exclusive, 
high-grade Sausage plant in the United States. All meats which 
go into Weisel & Co.’s Products, after being carefully selected, 
are thoroughly inspected by a Government Officer. 


Every known means of sanitation is employed for your pro- 
tection. The Government Brand, “Establishment No. 534” 
stamped on each piece is your assurance of securing Genuine 


Weisel Products. 
Booklet and Prices on Application 
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ESTABLISHED 1895 





L. E. Griffin H. G. Davy G. E. Taylor 


P. G. GRAY COMPANY 


Brokers and Commission Merchants 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








The Oldest Brokerage House in New England 
Handling Packing House Products Exclusively 

















JOHN BENSTEAD W. L. BRYANS 


The Leading Live Stock 


Commission Firm at Cleveland 


Benstead, Bryans & Co. 


CLEVELAND UNION STOCK YARDS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Oldest House in the Business Established 1866 





WE SOLICIT YOUR ORDERS SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


PREPAID MARKET QUOTATIONS 
GIVEN BY WIRE ON REQUEST 











1926, 


IL 
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Lard | Provisions Sausage Materials 











There IS quality in brokerage service as well 
as in meat products. It is a source of pride 
to us that in giving the best we have in the 
way of square dealing we have gained the 
confidence of our packer friends. It will con- 
tinue to be our earnest aim to merit this much 
appreciated confidence. 

D. J. Gallagher 


qual / 


“GALLAGHER BROKERAGE SERVICE” 
812 Webster Bldg., Chicago 











H. P. HALE COMPANY 


Brokers and Commission Merchants 


_ BEEF— PORK 
Packing House Products 





Cunard Building 
126 State Street . : Boston, Mass. 
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“You get what you give”’ 





A view of the main office of ~ 


John W. Hall 


816 Webster Bldg. Chicago, Ill. - 



















Ddvids 


at twelve Yards 
in Ohio and Indiana 


Albert R. Hostetter 


Live Stock Purchasing Agent 
“Buyers Only” 


Main Office, 401 B. F. Keith Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 
Phones Garfield 967 and 6408 
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Potts - Watkins - Walker 


LIVE STOCK PURCHASING AGENTS 





“Fine Folks to Do Business With’ 





This expression so often heard about our firm indicates 
that Business Integrity and fair dealing must be the rea- 


son for our ever-increasing number of customers. 





ILLINOIS 





NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 








Frank C. Reed Gordon C. Reed 


Po 


Payne & Reed 


Brokers 
Packing House Products 


301 Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Commercial Exchange 


Members Bourse Exchange Floor 


Representing all that is “BEST” in the industry 
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For Packers 


A complete service 
in buying and sell- 
ing Provisions and 
Packing House 
Products 


offered by C. W. Riley, Jr. 


Cincinnati 





The 
St. Louis National Stock Yards 


Evidence that healthy livestock attracts buyers 





St. Louis Only Market to Show Increase in all Live- 
stock Receipts for the Year to Date 


Of the eight principal western mar- markets. Cattle, although showing 
kets for live stock receipts so far increases at most points were lighter 
— year, bay * sane ee —_ at two of the markets. 
alone as the only point to show in- Following are receipts at the St. 
creases in all departments and the  |{,ouis National Stock rence for the 
only market throughout the West to first nine months in 1926 and 1925, 
show an increase in hog receipts over respectively, for cattle and calves, 
1925. Hog decreases at the other hogs and sheep 
seven markets total approximately i 








2,780,000 head with the minimum de- Cattle and 

crease at 71,127 and the maximum St. Louis— Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
drop at 756,831. St. Louis’ gain was err 1,106,768 2,651,458 495,819 
100,288. Sheep receipts showed in- SEE. swale case 1,014,607 2,551,170 415,064 
creased volume at all of the eight TE ocsec< 92,161 100,288 80,755 





Extract from St. Louis Daily Live Stock Reporter. 


Figures published last year show this market the Healthiest 


St. Louis National Stock Yards 
National Stock Yards, Ill. 

















), 1926, 


Tr. 
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none. mowers 


Provision Broker 


Philadelphia Office: New York Office: 
N. W. Cor. 9th and Noble Sts. Produce Exchange Bldg. 


The Largest Eastern Brokerage Organization 


Members}  hiladclphia Commercial Exchange 
“(New York Produce Exchange 








The Curing Service of the | 
United States Cold Storage Company 


The Curing Service of the United States 
Cold Storage Company includes: 


1—Fancy, Mild, Sweet Pickle Cure which is equal to 
the best brands, particularly for ham-boiling trade. 


2—Fancy Dry Cure also Dry Salt. 

3—Individual formulas when specified. 

4—Financing while in storage or cure. 

Let us send you full particulars as to service, rates, 
etc. Our capacity is 63,000,000 pounds. We operate 


B.A.I. Establishment No. 953. Plant and equipment 
are most modern. Sanitary conditions unexcelled. 


All our work is done in the most up-to-date way with 
modern facilities and a capacity that is unlimited. 


We present a most cordial invitation to visit our plant 


United States Cold Storage Company 


2101 W. Pershing Road Chicago 
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“ENTERPRISE” 
No. 1666 


































“Enterprise” Electric 
Chopper No. 1666 





Shipping i wala. Tr 18,500 lf Diameter of Plate pecenen 85%" 
Length of auxiliary hopper Distance of ring to floor.264%4” 
Coe eececcccccccccssesees 22” Capacity. .15,000 lbs. per hour 





Speed with Safety 
a new “Enterprise” development 


For the sausage maker or 
packer requiring large capacity, 
the new “Enterprise” No. 1666 
provides speed of cutting and 
protection against accident to 
the operator. 

This machine is equipped with 
a new “Enterprise” patented 
“speed with safety” device, 
which eliminates all risk of ac- 
cidents in feeding. 


The meat is poured into the 
trough and is pushed by the 
conveyor in a regular flow into 
the cylinder. There can be no 
overloading and no underfeed- 
ing. If there is an obstruction 
of any kind in the feed, an auto- 
matic throwout temporarily 
slows up the flow. 

The operator runs no risk of 
injury as the meat is fed into the 
trough. The importance of this 
feed can not be emphasized too 
strongly. 

“Enterprise” No. 1666 has 
been built with extreme care to 


give the highest output with the 
lowest cost of operation. It is 
equipped with a 25 horse power 
motor connected to the pinion 
shaft by means of a flexible 
coupling. The gears are helical 
and as the drive is from the side 
instead of from the top, quiet 
operation without vibration is 
insured. 

The main shaft is large and is 
equipped with the famous “En- 
terprise” Marine bearing con- 
sisting of ten thrust collars. 
This prevents overheating and 
excessive wear. 

The “Enterprise” safety speed 
chopper has a tremendous capac- 
ity and is by far the most 
sturdily built machine on the 
market. 

Three knives and three plates 
furnished with the chopper, one 
plate with fine (%”) holes, one 
medium (1%4”) holes and one 
coarse (24") holes. Plates with 
other size holes can be furnished 
when required. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 





"ENTERPRISE 





























Meek Reel 


Meat Loaf Oven 


Somes 


A packer in Pennsylvania now 
using a MEEK REEL MEAT 
LOAF .OVEN says: 


“Our shrinkage was 10% 
—now 
nothing.” 


it is practically 


Improves appearance as well as 
quality of product. 
Meat Loaf Ovens are Tile lined 
—heavily insulated—ball bear- 
ing drive—gear raised door. 


Meek Reel 


Our price will interest you. 


Inquire of 


- Bruce McDonald Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Sturdy, Rugged Presses 
for Long, Efficient Service 


We Build Hydraulic Curb Presses of Every Type for 


Tallow, Animal Oil, Lard, Fertilizer Plants, Poultry Feed, 
Soap Factories, Etc. 








No special preparation of material is necessary with these presses. 
They will compress any material that can be placed in the curb, with- 
out danger of breaking machine. 








Southwark Curb Presses can be furnished in capacities ranging 
from 150 to 1,130 tons. 

The press illustrated is equipped with stripper rams which auto- 
matically eject the cakes of compressed material from the curb, after 
the pressing operation is completed. 


SOUTHWARK 


E 
PHILADELPHIA,PA. 





100 E, SOUTH ST. 434 WASHINGTON AVE. 343 S. DEARBORN ST. 
AKRON, OHIO PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILh 















You Can Get Rid of 
Your Plant Odors— 


Problems: of odor elimination treated INDIVIDU- 
ALLY by the latest and most approved methods 


of modern chemical engineering. 


Herman Roehling 
459 East Water St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Surveys—Recommendations—Specifications—Installations 
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i — 
and now— 
Electric Railway Refrigeration for Meat Packers 








The illustration above shows the first Phoenix Electric Refrigerator Car, converted from 
a standard freight car by the Northern Ohio Traction Co. It carries over 1,000,000 lbs. 
of perishable products in a year. 


Phoenix Electric Refrigerator Cars are superior to ice refrigerator cars 
in every way. The disadvantages of ice refrigerator cars that have stood 
in the way of electric railways’ putting on refrigerator car service have been 
entirely eliminated. 


The Northern Ohio Traction Company installed 
an express car experimentally with Phoenix Ice 
Machine equipment. This car, by way of com- 
parison, ran on the following schedule: 


It was loaded with 20,000 pounds of meat, taken 
out at night and left on a siding at the first stop. 
Through temporary trolley connection with the 
wire, current was had for electric refrigeration 
during the time it lay over. 


At five o’clock in the morning, the meat con- 
signed to this point was unloaded for delivery to 
the shops at six. The car was then hauled 
another 35 miles, making two intermediate stops, 
meat being delivered at each. The fifth stop was 
a city of 75,000 where the cartage company placed 
the meat in the dealers’ refrigerators in less than 
two hours. The car then continued and arrived 
at destination, delivering its remaining load at 
eleven o’clock in the morning. 


Is the Electric Railway in your territory giving you this serv- 
ice? If not, it is to your interest that they investigate at once. 


| The Phoenix Ice Machine Co., Cleveland, Ohio 




















Tf Your Over-Weight in Packages Could Talk, We 
Wouldn’t Have to Tell You About it! 





Vanishing profits are disclosed when your 


Over-Weight fractional ounces overweight are made visible 


Made Visible 


Insure yourselves against hidden losses. 


Insurance policies neither sound alarms nor 


prevent fires; but “EXACT WEIGHT” 
SCALES will disclose your overweight and 
recover it in standardized packages. 


Write us for descriptive literature and 
prices. 


No. 275 


PACKERS’ FAST WEIGHING HEAVY 
SERVICE SCALE. 64-LB. CAPACITY 
Toronto, Canada 


THE SMITH SCALE COMPANY amend 


Manufacturers of “EXACT WEIGHT” SCALES to weigh 1/16 ounce to 300 pounds. 
Sales and Service Offices in all Principal Cities 


Columbus, Ohio 




















1926. 


> 
— 
C 
! 
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For Meat Processing 


use /ycos Temperature Instruments 





Tycos “Type P” 
Temperature 
Regulator 








They will indicate, record or control any 
temperature that you use in the prepara- 
tion of your products. 


Long years of use in every industry have 
shown the economy of standardizing on 
these sturdy, reliable temperature instru- 
ments. 


Taylor [Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. 8. A. 
Manufacturing Distributors Canadian Plant 


in Great Britain Tycos Building 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London Toronto 


Temperature 





NDICATING - RECORDING ~- CONTROLLING 


LYC OS inst Instruments 

















Box your bacon— 
—untouched by hand 


Cleanliness in the preparation and packing of 
food products is an outstanding business pro- 
ducing selling point to offer the dealer or con- 
sumer. With the “WORLD’S BEST” electric 
stacker it is possible to slice and box bacon or any 
other cured meat absolutely untouched by hand. 


It is economical to operate too. An operator just 
turns a button and can be packing the bacon 
in boxes while the machine does the slicing. Two 
slabs of bacon can be sliced at once if desired. 


Hundreds of packers have found the U. S. Elec- 
tric Stacker indispensable to sanitary and profit- 
able meat slicing. 


You can witness one operating in your own plant 
—there’ll be no obligation to buy. 


Just write us and ask for a free demonstration. 


U. S. SLICING MACHINE COMPANY, 
LaPorte, Indiana 


U. S. SLICER 


“The World’s Best” 










All parts (except the knife) which 
come in contact with the meats 
are made of Monel Metal. This 
is positive assurance against cor- 
rosion of any kind. It is positive 
insurance that every box of bacon 
you deliver will have been handled 
in the most sanitary manner 
known. 





Note the precision with which 
every slice is placed upon the 
stack. All electric stackers are 
furnished with pedestals, In- 
stall one now, 
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Triner Packing House Scales 


are especially advantageous where fixed or variable tare-weights 
are considered and predetermined or net weights required be- 
cause—they are simply operated 
without the use of any hazard- 
ous tare beams and poises to ad- 
just. 
No Mental Calculations 
Required: 

eee is shown on the 





Tare-weight setting is constant- 
ly within the vision of the 
operator— 

No tare-weight figures to re- 
member with each operation— 
No net-weight to mentally cal- 
culate— 

Just read the finely pointed in- 
dicator. 

Let us tell you about results al- 
ready obtained by prominent 
packing houses with Triner pre- 
cision weighing machines 





No. 28 Bench Model, 50 Ibs. and up. Write for Literature No. 18 Bench Model, 25 lbs. and up. 
25 W. Broadway, Triner Scale Distributors 40 Sansome St., 
New York, N. Y. 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill San Francisco, Calif. 
—Main Offices— 
11118 Clifton Blvd., 17th and Walnut Sts., 26 Chamber of Commerce, 925 N. Clinton St., 
Cleveland, Ohio St. Louis, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. Dallas, Texas 




















Refrigerating and 
Ice Making Plants 


FOR 


The Packing House Industry 





We are fully equipped to design, 
build and install complete plants 
of any capacity desired. Our 
record of years of success in this 
industry merits careful  con- 
sideration. 





Data and estimates furnished promptly on request 


Vilter Tandem Compound Engine direct connected 
to Vilter Ammonia Compressor 


Main Office and Works 


- e Est. 
The Vilter Manufacturing Co. 67 06-326 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Specify Rempe Co. 
Coils and you 
get the Best 


A Coil for every 
Packinghouse 





requirement 





Service 


cet 


Rempe Company 2i‘c.rni A. Chicago, Il. 


Quality 


































up. 
a9 
Phone Kedzie 0400—0483 
silane 
atelaelaaaieamthati ant 
(Perfectly) 
MEAT LOAVES | 
and HAMS Bis _ tl 
n, ON THE MARKET TWENTY YEARS 
ts A Standard Piece of Equipment in Every Up-to-Date Packing Plant. 
Ir Used Today by 75% of the Packers Who Bake. 
. The Crandall Pettee Reel Oven is Made for Packers’ Purposes 
1S 
Ask for our list of Satisfied Customers. You have the benefit of their experience. 
i A boy can operate it. ae meat products of all kinds per- 
Pa a ectly. 
Every loaf baked the same. Buccs Leal Bakes 100 five-pound meat loaves at 
Oven can be placed on any floor. pce a time. — ; 
ost Burns Natural or Artificial Gas. The Same mgt os its moisture, weight and 
Be Equipped for automatic Electric Heat. Been baking to the cénter- of loaf 
Ask oe who Easily kept sanitary, sweet and clean. guaranteed. 
The Proper Baking is more than half the selling success of a Ham or Meat Loaf. 
Send for catalogue today for other reasons why this style oven is best. It costs nothing to be informed. 
Vis. THE CRANDALL PETTEE CO., _—_ 144-150 Hudson Street New York City 
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Vdertite 


White Enamels and Tints 


for 


Meat Packing and Sausage Plants 


A clean, white, washable, sanitary paint for walls, ceilings, tanks 
and general inside use. Made especially to suit the conditions that 
prevail in Packing Houses and Sausage Plants that have water, 
moisture and dampness to contend with. Surfaces painted with 
Watertite Enamel can be washed with a hose, or soap and water, 
like a piece of marble. 


Black Diamond Paint & Varnish Works 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Wo poriive Paints and Enamels in All Colors 





















Hog Hair 





We are constant buyers of 


Cattle Tails 
Horse Tails 
Horse Manes 


BLOCKSOM & COMPANY 
Sterilized Curled Hair 


MICHIGAN CITY.INDIANA 
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Continental 





Can 





NORTH AVE. PLANT, CHICAGO 


Company, Inc. 





Meat Cans 
Pigs Foot Jelly Pans 





Salad Oil Cans 
Peanut Butter Cans 
Frozen Egg Cans 
Soap Cans 








Plain 
and 
Lithographed 





,~ . - , i Me 
q =a : 
ee oy he CHICAGO JERSEY CITY DETROIT 
Bias NEW YORK SYRACUSE CANONSBURG, PA. 


DETROIT PLANT BALTIMORE CLEARING, ILL. 














Oxblood Floor Bricks 


Packinghouse Quality 
1%x4x8 


No artificial glaze or coloring. 
Vitrified clear through. True as 
steel and harder. Resists Grease, 
Hot Water and Hard Wear 
Standard of Quality — 


Kushequa Brick Co. 


Kushequa, Pa. 














—— 
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Bright, Fresh, Clean Beef Sides 
are produced by clothing Beef 





Muehlhausen Shrouding Pins hold the 
Clothing tightly to the beef which produces 
the very best results. 















Muehlhausen Shrouding Pins are made 
from tempered spring wire with new style 
washer to prevent tearing. 


Also made Write for Samples 
without 
washers. 


Muehlhausen Spring Company 


5841 Loomis Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Springs for all purposes from brass, bronze, monel metal, and steel. 








Quality Spices Specially Milled 
for Meat Packing Trade 


Sausage Seasonings A Specialty 











eg en — 


The House Behind the Goods 


McCORMICK & CO. Baltimore, Md. 


Importers, Grinders and Packers of Spices 

















ee Pe 
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Particular Packers use 


Mulkey’s Salt 


for curing, sausage making, casings, 
and butter. It is almost chemically 
pure Salt. 


Prices, samples, and chemical analysis 
furnished on request. 


Prompt Shipments 
24 hour service 


Mulkey Salt Company 


Detroit, Michigan 











Patent Casing Company 


617-23 W. 24th Place, Chicago, Ill. 
The Pioneer of Sewed Casings 


Our Specialties: 
Sewed Beef Casings 
Sewed Hog Bungs 
Sewed Bladders 


Manufactured Under Sol May Methods 
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E? Whitewood Cooperage 


Superior kegs and barrels for tripe, pigsfeet, briskets, lard, etc. 









Lard Tubs and Pails, Sausage and Casing Pails and Barrels 


Carload or less carload shipments direct from factory. With our ware- 
house facilities we can also make prompt shipments either in carload or less 
carload from Chicago warehouse. 


Packages and containers of all types and sizes suitable for your require- 
ments. 


Edwin C. Price Company 


Chicago, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. SoU 
“The Old Reliable Wooden Ware Company” Sa 


























Sayer & Company 


Incorporated 


Established 1888 


Sausage Casings and 
Sausage Room Supplies 
Superior Goods and 


Prompt Service 








Fulton and Peoria Sts., Chicago, Illinois 


437 West Sixteenth St., New York 


London Montreal Hamburg Sydney 
Christchurch, N. Z. 
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SODIUM NITRITE 
U. S.. &. 


The use of Sodium Nitrite for the curing of meat has been approved by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and has also been found 
satisfactory for this purpose by the Institute of American Meat Packers. 


Carload and Less Carload 
Contract and Spot 


WRITE FOR PRICES 








The Solvay Process Company 


WING & EVANS, Inc., Sales Department 40 Rector Street, New York 


Boston” Cincinnati Cleveland’ Indianapolis Detroit’ Pittsburgh Chicago / 


Syracuse Philadelphia St. Louis Kansas City 

















oF 4 ES 


Ground Up to a Certain Standard 


Never Down to a Certain Price 


THE WOOLSON SPICE COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO | 
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ARROW MILLS 
Van Loan & Company 








Importers and Jobbers 
64.& 66 North Moore Street, New York, N. Y. 


QUALITY 
Spices, Seeds, Herbs and Prepared Seasonings 
for 
Packers and Sausage Manufacturers 


Butchers’ Supply Dept., 
S. Stretch, Manager. 


























Manufacturers of 


Peacock Brand 


U. S. Certified 
Food Colors 


LABORATORY and FACTORY 
2549-51 MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Nushells Bacliine Ca: 


Beef and Pork Packers Pueblo, Colo. 












Arbogast & Bastian Company 


Wholesale Slaughterers of 


Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Calves 
Meat Packers and Provision Dealers 


U. S. Government Inspection 


Allentown Pa. 
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Detroit Packing Company’s 


Choice : 
Detroit’s Latest 










Meat ‘Food Most Modern 


Products 


U. S. Est. No. 8 


Packing Plant 


Lafayette Boulevard and Springwells Avenue 
On Michigan Central and New York Central Railroads 
Detroit, Michigan 



















Consolidated Rendering Company 
40 North Market Street Boston, Mass. 


Large Manufacturers of 


Tallow and Grease 
for Industrial and Soap Manufacturing Purposes 


Oleo Oil and Stearine 


Meat Scraps and Animal Meal 


for Poultry and Hog Feeding Purposes 
and Agricultural Fertilizers and Chemicals 


’ Dealers in 


Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 
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We are denying the gossip carriers’ statements to the trade that we 


are agents of the Russian government. 


t We Handle the Finest Grades of 
Russian Sheep Casings 
: and others 


(Signed) SAMUEL DROSCHICOP, President 


The Drodel Company 


336 Johnson Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Sausage Manufacturers 
and Meat Packers 


in Maine, Wisconsin, New York, 
Ohio, New Jersey, Michigan, 
Kentucky, and other States. 


Use and Endorse 


H-S Superior Stuffer Pistons 


Write for full details 


Van Hooydonk & Schrauder 


P. O. Box 67, Monroe, Mich. 
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Supplies for Butchers 


Sausage Casings Machinery 
Spices Blocks 
Refrigerator Cases Display Stands 


NEW YORK BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY CO., Inc. 






We carry a full line of 


AND SAUSAGE MAKERS 


Write for new catalog 


513 Hudson Street, New York 











ee 


“PRAGUE SALT” 


Trade Mark Registered 


Introduced by 


GRIFFITH 


Fast Safe Cure 


Remember the 
source of supply 


The 
Griffith Laboratories 
4103 S. La Salle St. 





Casings Differ 
in Size 
but our standardized sanitary, clean Sausage 


Bags for Bolognas, Minced Ham, and other 
Luncheon meats are of 



















Uniform Size 
Simplify weighing and selling. 


Shall we send you samples? 


Central Bag & Burlap Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


4523 S. Western Blvd. Chicago, IIl. 


Bags for fertilizer, tankage, beef, pork, and mutton; also Ham and 
Bacon Slips, Barrel Tops, Sheetings, Beef and Butter Cloth, 
Wrapping Burlap, etc. 














“ Chicago, Ill. 








Standard 1500-lb. 
Ham Curing Casks 





Write for Prices and Delivery 
WARSAW, 
Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. YLLINOIS 








For handling Satisaue, Fresh Meat, etc. 
this Butcher Tub is best 


Although Hght they are very strong and durable, being bound with elec- 
tric welded wire hoops--—Galvanized. Have non-breakable wrought steel 
handles, which are securely riveted on the tubs. The bottoms are of 
flush type with hard wood runners, fastened with rust proof bolts. Made 
of everlasting Virginia White Cedar, the best known wood for resisting 
the action of brine. 





(Size) Weight Inside Inside Inside 
Number each top diam. bottom diam. Depth Cap. in 
(lbs.) ) (in.) Cin.) gallons 
0 29 25 vs 13% 33 
00 28 20% 20 12% 22 
1 22 21% 11% 20 
2 16 21% 19% 10 15 


Can be purchased at Butcher Supply Houses 


RICHMOND CEDAR WORKS 


Manufacturers for. 55 years 
Richmond, Virginia 














When you write the advertiser, mention THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
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3 % 7 ° 
Amtorg Trading Corporation 
165 Broadway, New York 
Sole Representative in U, S. A. 
of the Main Casing Office 
66 . 93 
Kishpromtorg 
"1 of the 
“GOSTORG” R.S.F.S.R. © 
MOSCOW 
“Kishpromtorg” is cleaning and assorting casings of 
every description from the entire territory of U.S. S. R. 
heep Casi H 
Sheep Casings og Casings 
Kalmyks Hog Middles 
Trans-Caucasian Hog Stomachs 
| Russian Hog Bungs 
Hog Bladders (Salted and dried) 
* 
Beef Casings 
Beef Rounds 
™ Beef Middles 
. Beef Bungs 
Beef Weasands 
Beef Bladders (Salted and dried) 
“Kishpromtorg” manufactures “HANKS” in all grades and sizes from 
first class material. 
4K ishpromtorg”’ exports its products to every country in the World. 
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MANUFACTURERS 
Poultry Foods 
Tallew and Oils 


BUYERS OF 
Beef Crackling 
Calf Skins 





CONSOLIDATED BY-PRODUCT CO. ~: 


West Philadelphia Stock Yards 
30th and Race Streets 








MANUFACTURERS 
Sheep and Hog Casings 
all Descriptions 
Beef Weasands a Specialty 
IMPORTERS OF 
High Grade Hog and Sheep 
Casings 


Philadelphia, Pa. 























SHEEP | HOG | 


BEEF 








CASINGS 








Importers - Manufacturers 


- Exporters 


CALIFORNIA 
BY-PRODUCTS CoO. 


Main Offices 
905 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Eastern Branch 
461 Eighth Ave. 


NEW YORK 


BECHSTEIN & CO., Inc. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


CHICAGO: 723 West Lake Street NEW YORK: 50 WATER STREET 
LONDON: 5 St. Johns St., Smithfield, E. C. Telephone Whitehall 9328 




















OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. 


New York Importers and Exporters of Toronte 
sr ll SAUSAGE CASINGS ee 
Sydney CHICAGO, U. S. A. Tientsin 













VAN GEUNS BROS. 


Groningen, Holland 
Telegraph Addr. “Casings” 


are buyers of 
Hog Casings 


Offers solicited 








M. BRAND & SONS 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


FIRST AVE. AND 49th ST. NEW YORK 


















S. OPPENHEIMER & CO. 


Sausage Casings 


Chicage, 2700 Wabash Ave. London, 47 St. John 8t., Smithfield 
Hamburg 8—Laisenhof 13 Boulcott St., Wellington 


466 Washington St., New York 





Sheep Casings 


Dried Sheep Gut, Beef Bungs, Bladders, 


Weasands, Middles 


Why Pay Middlemen’s 


Profits? 


Buy direct from Cleaners 


BRITISH CASING CO., LTD. 


Sydney, Australia. 
Largest Cleaners 


Cable Address: Britcasco, Sydney 
Our Broker from Australia visits America 


periodically 


in Australia and New 
Zealand: 14 Factories 





SAYER & COMPANY, Inc. 


Peoria and Fulton Streets CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sausage Casings and Sausage Reom Supplies 
New York London Hamburg Montreal Sydney Christ Church, N. Z. 
















EARLY & MOOR, Inc. 
Importers SAUSAGE CASINGS 139 Blackstone St. 


Exporters Boston Mass. 


“The Skins You Love to Stuff” 





Hammett & Matanle 
CASING IMPORTERS 


23 & 24 ST. JOHN’S LANE 


London, E.C.1 


Cerrespondence Invited 












THE INDEPENDENT CASING & SUPPLY COMPANY 


1335-1347 West 47th St., Chicago Hammerbrookstr 63/67 2, Hamburg 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


IMPORTERS EXPORTERS 








Los Angeles Casing Co. 


714-16-18 Ducommun Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Sausage Casings 


Massachusetts Importing Company 


Importers HIGH GRADE SAUSAGE CASINGS Exporters 


Direct Importers of Russian, Persian, Chinese Sheep 
78-80 North Street and Hog Casings BOSTON, MASS. U. S. A. 



















NEW YORK BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY CO.,Inc. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS AND 


SUPPLIES 


513 Hudson St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HARRY LEVI & COMPANY 


Importers and Exporters of Sausage Casings 








4856 South Halsted Street Chicago 
















cu 
The Cudahy Packing Co. U.S.A. 


ahys Selected Sausage Casings 


CAREFULLY 
CLEANED 





UNIFORMLY 
SELECTED 


Hog -Beef-Sheep 


Ill W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO,ILL. 





















F 


pecialty 


if 


ic. 


TREET 
ll 9328 


(O. 
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Complies with "> '° Write fer Prices 
B. A. I, Requirements ‘Che King of Ni trates Immediate Deliveries 


Double Refined Nitrate of Soda 


Prompt Shipment 
STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. SAN FRANCISCO SALT REFINERY 
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452 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








CHICAGO OFFICE: 





111 W. WASHINGTON ST. 





THE DRODEL COQO., Inc. 
Import Sausage Casings Export 
336 Johnson Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








J. H. BERG CASING CO. 


Importers Sausage Casings Exporters 
946 W. 33rd St. Chicago, Ill. 


BASINS PRODUGE re, in. | 








M. ETTLINGER & CO., Inc. 


Importers, Exporters and Cleaners of Sausage Casings. A large 
stock of all kinds of casings constantly on hand 
Established 1903 12 COENTIES SLIP, NEW YORK 






ay tut 
Prd 


a. cy e. Me 


80% Pearl St. New York City 


Tel: Whitehall 7916-7917-7918 
Cleaners and Importers Sheep 
and Hog Casings 
E. E. SCHWITZKE, Pres. 














Sewed Casings Exclusively 


National Specialty Co. 
F. M. Ward, Pres. 





61 E. 32nd St. Chicago, Ill. 





PHONE GRAMERCY 3666 


Schweisheimer & Fellerman 


IMPORTERS and EXPORTERS OF 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
Selected Hog and Sheep Casings a Specialty 
Ave. A., cor. 20th St., New York, N. Y. 











BORIC ACID 


A natural ingredient of many fruits and vegetables 


The distribution of Boric Acid in Nature is comparatively unlimited. According 
to Henry Jay: 

“The ash of wine contains 4.7 to 16.5 grammes per kilo of Boric Acid, the average 
being 8 to 10 grammes. The quantity of Boric Acid in the ash of vine leaves is only 
about 0.7 grammes per kilo. 

“The ash of fruits, whether of the flesh or of the stone, is rich in Boric Acid, the 
proportion of Boric Acid varying between 1.50 and 6.40 grammes per kilo of ash. 

“The same can be said of the fucus, plantain leaves, wormwood tops, chrysanthe- 
mum flowers, and onions, the amount varying from 2.10 grammes to 4.60 grammes 
per kilo of ash.” 

Leibrich says that “Boric Acid is not only non-poisonous; it is a normal con- 
stituent of many plants.” 

The above demonstrates that Boric Acid is consumed in eating these fruits 
and vegetables without injury to the human system. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 


Chicago 100 William St. Wilmington, Calif. 
NEW YORK 





Tel. Rhinelander 4817 


THE AMERICAN CASING CO. 
Sneath Catenin ond Spices 
401-3 E. 68th St. New York City 








The Irish Casing Co. 


Manufacturers, exporters, importers 
Sausage Casings 
Arbour Hill, Dublin, Ireland 
Sheep Casings a Specialty 














WANTED 
TANKAGE—AIl Grades 
GEO. H. JACKLE 


40 Rector St. New York 




















alll HAW HN) il WE UML AT tT | 


THE 


CASING HOUSE 
Bearu. Levi & Co., Inc. 


LONDON 
BUENOS AIRES HAMBURG WELLINGTON 
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Ask your Supply House for details or write us direct 


Bausman Manufacturing Co., Millersville, Pa. 


The New Improved 
Bausman Hog Scalder 


No longer are you compelled to use hoist- 
ing appliances. No heavy lifting to get the 
hog from the bath. Will save half the time 
originally required to scald. Furnished 
with or without fire box for heating water. 




















PLATTER TRUCK NO. 99 


An exceptionally handy truck for 
meat markets. 


Length 52” Height 60” 8” between shelves 
Width 24” Weight 400 Ibs. 


MARKET FORGE Co. 
EVERETT, MASS. 


Making Trucks and Racks Since 1897 
Write for our catalog 











OAKITE 
CLEANS 
better—cheaper—faster 


Tes is an easy, quick way 
for superintendents and pur- 
chasing agents of packing plants 
to find out how to clean ham 
boilers, ham racks, trimming 
tables, meat choppers, floors 
and equipment better, cheaper 
and faster. Simply ask to have 
one of our service men call. He 
will demonstrate, under actual 
working conditions. Then com- 
pare results. A post card to us 
will bring him to you. No cost 
or obligation. 


OAKITE 


Instustrial Cleaning Materials »« Methods 


Oakite Is Manufactured by Oakite a Inc. 
20A Thames St., New York, 
























Since You Are ew Risin for a 


SPEEDEX patented Casing Cleaner and 
Flusher 


Why Not Have One? 


The saving in labor, clean- 
er casings, and a better 
looking product will re- 
turn your initial invest- 
ment many times yearly. 








We will gladly furnish 
all detailed information. 


Packers 
Utility Co. oct inc 
320 Beethoven Pl., Chicago, Ill. 





Do you get proper color 
and flavor in cured meats? 


Tests show some sugars cause too dark color or 
“ropy” pickle. They also ferment in storage. 

Did you know a special packers’ curing sugar had 
been developed which avoids these difficulties and 
costs less than granulated sugar! It’s 


Sodchauxs Curing Sugar 


specially prepared for the meat industry in the modern sugar refinery of 


GODCHAUX SUGARS, Inc. 


Godchaux Bldg. New Orleans, La. 


Price in 100 Ib. bags, $5.20 per cwt. f.o.b. Reserve, La. 
Price in 250 Ib. bags, $5.10 per cwt., f.o.b. Reserve, La. 
Delivered prices, both carloads and jess, quoted on r t 
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Thomson & Taylor Company 
Recleaned Whole and Ground 


Spices for Meat Packers 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











When you write the advertiser, mention THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
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and wheel of the winding electric. 


you never dreamed of. 
And then 
Fool Proof 
No Repairs 
No Counterweights 


Stops Level at Floors. 


Goes at any Desired Speed. 
And in addition to all this 


Over 3,000 in daily use 




















When Good Old Daddy 
Steam Can’t Do It 


Let Sister Electra Save Your Bacon 


By a motor-driven Air Compressor. 
This is what smart plant management is doing now. 
The loss in compressing the air is about the same as the loss in screw 


And here is what you get in your Ridgway Air-Hydraulic Elevator. 
First, you have compressed air for a hundred labor-saving purposes Double Geared 


(The water counterweights the cage) 


(The brake controlled elevator can not do it) 


FREEDOM FROM FIRE! 


The Ridgway Elevator can be operated by any power on earth. 
You can “Hook’er ‘to the juice’” when you can’t 


“HOOK ’ER TO THE BILER” 


Craig Ridgway & Son Co. 








COATESVILLE, PA. Direct Acting 











Absolutely Seamless 


The staybolts cast integral with the two shells—all 
at one time—in one mold from one ladle of iron. 


This is the secret of the long | Kettles: 1 to 1000 Gallons 
leakless life of Dopp Kettles| Agitators: 16 Styles 

—many are still in use after |Soap Crutchers: 1000-4500 Ibs. 
thirty to thirty-five years. Vacuum and Pressure Pans 


Write for your copy of Catalog No. 7 [ AoopT THE Dope | 


SOWERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1307 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York Boston Toronto Montreal 











No key, nothing to unscrew. Just 
slip them in place and they stay there 
until you want to take them out, and 
that is just as easy. 





A COMPLETE VOLUME 


of 26 issues of The National Provisioner can be easily kept for future refer- 
ence to an item of trade information or some valuable trade statistics by 
putting them in our 


NEW MULTIPLE BINDER 


which is as simple as filing letters in the most ordinary file. The New Binder 
has the appearance of a regular bound book. The cover is of cloth board 
and the name is stamped in gold. The Binder makes a substantially-bound 
volume that will be a valuable part of your office equipment or a handsome 
addition to your library. 

We want every subscriber of The National Provisioner to keep their copies from be- 
coming lost or mutilated and are therefore offering you this New Multiple Binder at 
cost. Send us your name and address with $1.50 and we will send the Binder, all 
charges prepaid, 


Send your order to-day, to 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER suitptxc CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Mrmours 


Sausage Casings 


GUARANTEED TO PASS U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 








Your Assurance of 


Sheep Casings 
Absolute Safety 
Beef Casings 
Ho o Casings All risk is citation when you buy Armour’s 
Sausage Casings. They will meet your most 
sainlii exacting requirements with practically no 
waste. 
Absolutely Armour’s Casings are clean and dependable; 
Clean carefully sorted, graded and will pass govern- 
ment inspection. They possess a uniform 
— standard of excellence that assures you of 
. complete satisfaction. 
Uniform 
sa Write for Prices 
Size 


ARMOUR arc COMPANY 


Union Stock Yards 
CHICAGO 
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Packer Ideals on the Road to Realization 


Model Packing Enterprise of the Future in All its Aspects is Discussed at the 


21st Annual Institute Convention at Chicago 


Needs of the Industry Ably Outlined by Its Association Leaders 


Laying the foundation of an ideal and presenting the 
ways and means for its realization—these were the cardi- 
nal points around which the program of the Twenty-first 
Annual Convention of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers was built. 

The location of the ideal plant, its construction, op- 
eration, personnel, sales and credit policies, and improved 
office practices-—these were all discussed at length. 

Perhaps this ideal never will be fully realized. But 
every industry, just as every individual, must have an 
ideal toward which to strive. 

If there is such a thing as a practical ideal, then the 
desire to furnish the consuming public with a high- 
grade product, and receive an adequate return for the 
service, constitutes that ideal in the packing industry. 

But there is another ideal—one that contemplates the 
best there is in packinghouse operation and sales. It 
can’t be reached in a month, or a year, or perhaps a score 
of years. But the improvement that is certain to accom- 
pany the effort will carry the industry rapidly on its 
way toward the goal. 

A Distribution Problem Needs Attention. 

In the approach to this ideal—particularly in the dis- 
tribution end of the business—an effort must be made 
to see that the product of packinghouse manufacture is 
not overshadowed by the more progressive distribution 
methods of other food manufacturers. 

Industries which are nowhere near the great packing 
industry in size or volume are bringing their products 
to the attention of the consuming public through attrac- 
tive national and international advertising. So should 
meat and meat products be similarly and continually 
brought to the attention of the buyer of food, if the 
output of the packing industry is not to be encroached 
upon by foods placarded through every advertising 
medium in the country. 

The competition between industries is said to be even 
greater than the competition between individual con- 
cerns in an industry. Yet nothing is done by the meat 
industry to effectively meet this competition. 


The need for action was brought forcefully to the 
attention of the membership of the Institute by both 
its President and Executive Vice President. It is some- 
thing for the industry to think about and inform itself 
about. When it does, it will doubtless be wondering why 
meat demand is as good as it is. 


The Value of Self-Regulation. 


The possibility of government regulation hangs over 
all industries, and the recognized way to avoid this, if 
possible, is by self-regulation. 

The importance of this self-regulation was impressed 
upon the membership. Codes of ethics should be made 
and lived up to, else they are a mere gesture. Each man 
who regulates his own business helps to regulate that 
of the whole industry, but each man who indulges in 
unethical practices casts a shadow on all. 

The model packing plant of the future will not be 
afflicted by government regulation. 

In his opening address the President of the Institute 
called attention to the fact that the association had now 
reached its majority. Its preparations during the years 
of minority were similar to the period in the life of the 
citizen when he is preparing for his future. So it has 
been with the Institute. It has now reached its majority 
and much is expected of it. 

Five Great Needs of the Industry. 

Five great needs of the industry were stressed by 

President Oscar G. Mayer. These were: 

Better profits. 

Improved accounting methods. 

More authentic livestock statistics. 
Continued esteem of the public. . 
. Closer relationship with the producer. 

“We need a still closer relationship with those who 
supply our raw materials and those who merchandise 
our product. Without the latter we would be hard put 
to market our product; without the former we would 


have no product to offer. The route from farm to table 
in the case of meat is short and direct, and it is fitting 
and to the interest of consumers that the closest under- 


ven 
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standing and cooperation should prevail among the va- 
rious factors in the industry.” 

Mr. Mayer also presented what appears to be a very. 
practical method for helping the farmer overcome the 
difficulties resulting from a surplus of any farm product. 
That plan is to devote nation-wide advertising to the 
disposal of these surpluses, and in his opinion they would 
rapidly disappear. Such a plan would cost each farmer 
little, and would be permanently beneficial to agriculture. 

A Plan to Help the Farmer. 

A good deal of thought and attention has been given 
to this problem of the farmer by the packing industry, 
primarily because it has such a direct relation to live- 
stock supplies, and to the prosperity of the farmer which 
is coordinate with that of the packer. 

In speaking of the organization of the Institute, its 
progress in the twenty-one years and its future, the 
President said: 

“T should again like to refer to the fact that the Insti- 
tute is twenty-one years old today and to ask you to 
envisage the progress which has been made since that 
day in October, 1906, when, by such far-seeing and 
vigorous men as George L. McCarthy and General Ryan, 
this organization was founded. 

“From an unorganized aggregation of packing com- 
panies, we have grown in 20 years into a unified indus- 
try whose trade, educational, and research activities 
parallel, if not surpass, those of any industry in the coun- 
try. Gentlemen, it is a privilege to be a member of the 
Institute—a profitable privilege and one that, as the 
years roll by, seems certain to become more profitable, 
more satisfactory and more distinctive.” 

An Inspirational Picture. 

In one of the most outstanding, fundamental and en- 
tertaining reports ever made to any industry on the 
work of its trade association, the difficulties of the past 
and the needs of the future, the Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, W. W. Woods, called attention to the fact that 
the Institute was conceived in cooperation, founded in 
enthusiasm but developed with suspicion—and that there 
had been great difficulties to overcome before real prog- 
ress could be made. 

After much effort had been expended, and some of the 
greatest men in the industry had given their unselfish 
service, as the Institute ceased to be an aggregation of 
companies and became an association of members, “then 
slowly but surely the realization grew that here in these 
rooms and elsewhere we had built for ourselves some- 
thing fine and strong; something which had called out the 
constructive unselfishness in business men; something that 
has made us see the profit in giving as well as in taking; 
something that was enabling packers as an industry to reach 
objectives which they had been unable to approach as in- 
dividuals; something too big for concealment; something 
too high for dishonesty; something too fine for distrust.” 

The Value of Advertising. 

; Bringing to the attention of the membership expres- 
sions made by him at the convention three years ago, 
Mr. Woods reiterated the need for the packing industry 
to bring its product to the attention of the public through 
extensive cooperative advertising campaigns. What 
such campaigns had done for other products could be 
done for meat. 

Such advertising in the years 1925 and 1926 might well 
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have resulted in a greater demand for beef, and thus 
helped to move the great supply of this product on the 
market, with a better return to both packer and producer, 

Believing that meat lends itself ideally to a coopera- 
tive advertising campaign, and that such a campaign 
would tend to increase plant operation and take up some 
of the slack in plants built to supply war needs, Mr. 
Woods said that an advertising campaign was inevitable. 


“To protect its consuming outlet adequately, our in- 
dustry sooner or later must undertake a well-studied, 
carefully-planned, soundly-financed advertising cam- 
paign. There is a steadily growing sentiment for it. 

“It would solve a good part—not all—of the. seasonal 
difficulties of well-managed companies. It would not 
solve the difficulties of companies lacking in efficiency 
or in management. 

“But a project of that sort is not to be proposed 
lightly, promoted casually or undertaken impetuously. 
For a number of years some of us of the Institute staff 
have been giving’ serious thought to this problem, and 
we have never yet been willing to bring forward a 
definite proposal that the industry commit itself to a 
huge advertising expenditure. 


“Our hesitation is not due to any doubt of the crying 
need for it, but to the feeling that our obligation is to 
point out the need—and keep pointing it out until all of 
us recognize it fully. Not until then will the time be ripe 
to act.” 

A Leader’s View of Business. 


The packers were told by the head of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States that “business is good,” 
but trends should be watched closely. Not only the 
usually-studied factors, but the more obscure ones as 
well should be watched. 

Some of these were the shifts in consumer purchasing 
power, the large extension of consumer credit, the prog- 
ress of foreign trade, fluctuations in price levels, and 
relationship between production and consuming purchas- 
ing power, all of which would have an important 
influence on the outlet for packinghouse products. Every 
packer must do this—and then do his own thinking, not 
relying entirely on his trade association to do it for him. 

A matter of great importance to the packing industry 
was brought to its attention by a man actively interested 
and engaged in overcoming the present menace to corn, 
the principal hog and cattle feed. The menace of the 
corn borer was pointed out in forceful fashion by Prof. 
G. I. Christie of Purdue University. 


Menace of the Corn Borer. 

Wherever this pest is present corn production is 
greatly reduced, and in some places it has become so bad 
that corn production and hog raising have been aban- 
doned. The pest is already in the Corn Belt—in Michi- 
gan, Ohio and Indiana—and is spreading rapidly. Means 
of combating it have been found, but they can not be 
carried out without federal aid. Mr. Christie appeared 
before the packers to enlist their support in getting this. 

The corn borer is a very real menace to the raw 
product of the packing industry and every help that 
packers can give so that the request for appropriations 
will not be lost in a Congressional political fog, will be 
necessary. 

Trade Conditions and Finance Reviewed. 

Able presentation was made of the work of the Insti- 
tute Plan Commission and its progress under the direc- 
tion of Thomas E. Wilson. The outlook of the pork and 
beef business were each reviewed by experienced and 
far-seeing men, all of which looked in the direction of 
improved practises for the model packing plant. 

The convention was fortunate in receiving from the 
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Under-Secretary of the Treasury, Garrard Winston, a 
sketch of American and European financial relationships 
and their direct or indirect influences on the packing 
industry. 

“America is said to be prosperous,” he said. “We are 
prosperous, but the world, too, must share in that pros- 
perity. Just as America, in the final analysis, is de- 
pendent on a world that is able to buy, so the world is 
dependent upon a prosperous America to whom it can 
sell.” 

There is always the danger that packers—or any busi- 
ness men for that matter—may become so engrossed in 
their own work and their own industry that they have 
little or no idea of what is going on in other industries. 
They do not know how these industries are progressing, 
and do not always realize how important it is to know 
something of other great industries, for each has an 
influence on the other. 


Why Conferences on Education and Industry? 

The packer cannot remain isolated. 

When industry is prosperous, labor well employed and 
money not too tight, the packer is assured of a good 
outlet for his product, but when the trend is in the oppo- 
site direction his prospects are less promising. Aside 
from his own education as an industrialist, his business 
and his future plans are influenced in so many ways that 
it behooves him to learn as much as he can about busi- 
ness generally. 

To meet this need, conferences on education and indus- 
try have been arranged, the three so far given being in 
cooperation with the University of Chicago. 

In the first of these conferences the background for 
the close collaboration between education and industry 
was pointed out, and a complete statement presented to 
the packing industry. 

In this conference and that of the following year, the 
workings of a nationalized railway system, the status of 
the electrical industries, of agriculture, of the metal 
industries, and the problems and prospects of radio were 
each discussed by a most prominent leader in the field. 

This year an insight was given the packers into other 
industries, such as the future of the oil industries, build- 
ing prospects, the outlook in the automobile industry, 
finance and transportation. Every one of these industries 
has an intimate influence on the packing industry, and 
everyone was ably presented by distinguished men in 
the field. 

There has been an imposing array of talent at these 
conferences, such as is rarely brought together, and in 
each of the past two years added zest has been given by 
the presence of the Vice President of the United States. 

In these conferences the packer is being offered some- 
thing unique, something outstanding, and something 
fundamental. Those who failed to attend these confer- 
ences have failed to get the fullest measure possible out 
of their convention. They are saved from loss because 
they can read each and all of these talks in THE NATIONAL. 
PROVISIONER, but they have missed the inspiration of per- 
sonal presentation and academic surroundings. 

The Highest Type of Trade Association. 

The ideals set forth and the plans presented for the 
future at the Twenty-first Annual Convention demon- 
strate in a rather comprehensive way what a properly 
conducted trade association can accomplish for its indus- 
try, and how indispensable a part of the industry it is. 

The Institute of American Meat Packers typifies the 
highest there is in the field of trade associations. 

Its efforts are constructive and far-seeing. It looks for 
its counsel to the experienced men in the industry. The 
Executive Vice President stated in the course of his 
paper that he would challenge any trade association to 
show a larger number of executives participating in the 
work. 

The plans of the Institute, therefore, are a result of 
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the composite ideals of the executives of the industry 
and those of the fundamental thinkers comprising the 
Institute staff—an unexcelled combination. 

There was widespread expression among members that 
the convention this year was an all round success, due 
not only to the solidity of the program of the convention 
proper, but to the delightful and diversified entertain- 
ment features provided for the guests. 

Like everything connected with industry development, 
convention entertainment has had its process of evolu- 
tion. Woman has her place today at trade conventions, 
as elsewhere. Her presence is a pleasure, an inspiration 
—and an incentive to better things in entertainment, as 
in business. The enthusiasm with which this year’s 
entertainment was received seemed to prove the 1926 
pattern good enough to keep! 


A Reward for Splendid Service. 


So fundamental has been the work of the Institute 
under the presidency of Oscar G. Mayer and the other 
officers that the nominating committee could see no 
reason for making a change in its leadership. 

Mr. Mayer protests that the duty of president is not 
so heavy as many might imagine, because of ‘the ease 
with which the perfectly-organized Institute functions. 
It is known, however, that he has given generously of 
his time in the promotion of this work, and that he has 
travelled from coast to coast in its interests. 

The vision, ability, and untiring efforts of the Execu- 
tive Vice President, W. W. Woods, have resulted in 
great accomplishments, and the expectation of even 
greater service to the industry in future. 

Officers for the coming year, with the complete per- 
sonnel of directors, are as follows: 

President—Oscar G, Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., 
Chicago. 

Vice-President—W. W. Woods, Chicago. 

Vice-President—E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy Packing 
Company, Chicago. 

Vice-President—John J. Felin, John J. Felin & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vice-President—Myron McMillan, J. T. McMillan 
Company, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 

Vice-President—F. S. Snyder, Batchelder & Snyder 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer—John T. Agar, Wm. Davies Co., Inc., 
Chicago. 

Central Administrative Committee—Oscar G. Mayer, 
Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago, ex-officio; G. F. Swift, 
Swift & Company, Chicago; F. Edson White, Armour 
and Company, Chicago; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & 
Co., Chicago; Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Iowa; and A. T. Rohe, Rohe & Brother, 
New York, N. Y. 

Institute Plan Commission—Thomas FE. Wilson, 
Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Directors (3 year term)—J. E. Decker, Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, Iowa; F. Edson White, 
Armour and Company, Chicago; R. T. Keefe, Keefe-Le 
Stourgeon Packing Co., Arkansas City, Kas.; S. T. Nash, 
Cleveland Provision Co., Cleveland, Ohio; J. W. Rath, 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Directors (2 year term)—A. T. Rohe, Rohe & Brother, 
New York; T. P. Breslin, Standard Packing Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; J. A. Hawkinson, Allied Packers, Inc., 
Chicago; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. 
Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson 
& Co., Chicago. 

Directors (1 year term)—Charles E. Herrick, Brennan 
Packing Co., Chicago; G. F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago; 
W. H. White, Jr., White Packing Co., Montgomery, Ala. ; 
Elmore M. Schroth, J. & F. Schroth Packing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; L. E. Dennig, St. Louis Independent Pack- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION 


FIRST SESSION 


Monday, October 25, 1926, 10:30 a.m. 

The Twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, held 
at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, was called to 
order at ten thirty o’clock by the Presi- 
dent, Oscar G. Mayer. 


Address of the President 


To Members of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, Associate Members and 
Guests: 

I bid you welcome. It is a pleasure to 
see you and most gratifying that so many 
of you should be in attendance. I sincerely 
hope, and confidently believe, that the 
program which has been arranged will 
prove of great interest to you and also 
that the entertainments and social attrac- 
tions which have been arranged in your 
behalf will prove most pleasurable. 

The annual convention this year is the 
twenty-first convention of our organiza- 
tion. This year the Institute attains its 
majority. 

But the parallel is more than figurative. 
I believe, as firmly as I believe in any- 
thing, that the Institute is just entering 
upon a period of usefulness and service 
that will make its present extensive efforts 
seem small, by comparison. 


The Year in the Packing Industry. 

The year in the packing industry has 
been rather more satisfactory, from the 
viewpoint of returns, than any of the last 
seven years, which, as you know from ex- 
perience, were lean years for the industry 
as a whole. 

Our physical volume of business during 
the current year will be approximately the 
same as last year, judging from the data 
now available. 

During the first ten months of 1925, ap- 
proximately eight million cattle; four and 
a half million calves; ten million sheep and 
lambs, and thirty-five million hogs were 
dressed in Federally inspected plants. 

This year, judged by the latest figures 
obtainable, the operations will be about 
the same, possibly a trifle larger. Al- 
though the number of hogs dressed has 
been smaller, the average weight has been 
heavier, and, in addition, production of 
beef, veal, and lamb has shown slight 
increases as compared with a year ago. 

The sum paid to the producer for live 
stock so far this year exceed by about 
fifty million dollars the sum paid during 
the same period a year ago, and exceeds 
the sum paid during the same period in 
1924 by some $250,000,000 


Wholesale Prices About on Level. 


Wholesale meat prices at present are, 
on the average, at about the same levels 
they were a year ago. The wholesale prices 
of good and choice grades of beef, owing 
to the large supply during recent weeks, 
are somewhat lower than a year ago. 

Some pork cuts are slightly higher, some 
slightly lower. Lard and fat cuts of pork 
have wholesaled at comparatively low lev- 
els, compared with the price of hogs, dur- 
ing much of the year. 

Exports of meats and meat products, 
virtually all of which were pork products, 
were about 10 per cent. smaller for the 
first 8 months of 1926 than for the same 
period of 1925. Exports in 1925 constituted 
approximately 7 per cent. of our total meat 
supply. Stocks of meat in storage are 
moderate. 

All in all, the outlook for the industry is 


satisfactory. Industrial conditions seem to 
be in excellent shape; the supply of live 
stock available during the next few 
months probably will be only moderate, 
and the Southern trade, which was late 
this year, because of the lateness of the 
cotton crop, probably will last somewhat 
longer than usual. 

Besides, there is some ground for a be- 
lief that the export demand may improve 
during 1927. This is conditioned, how- 
ever, largely on price conditions. If the 
arta hog production forecast by the 

. S. Department of Agriculture for the 
poh season of 1927 materializes, it 
probably will result in a lower level of 
prices which should again tend to stimu- 
oe foreign demand. 

A discouraging factor in the European 
outlook is the constant increase in the 
domestic meat supplies of such countries 
as Germany, Poland, and Czecho-Slovakia. 
However, most observers believe that 
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Germany, which is America’s best cus- 
tomer on the Continent, never will be en- 
tirely self-supporting and will continue to 
need American fats. 


Accomplishments of the Institute. 


As close as I am to the work of the 
Institute, I marvel at its diversity and 
scope when I come to summarize it for 
this report. However, I shall not do more 
than to indicate in a general way how the 
Institute is functioning, leaving it to the 
reports of the various committees and of 
the Executive Vice-President to supply the 
details. 

The service of the Institute in behalf of 
the packing industry begins with the raw 
material, live stock, continues on through 
the multitudinous and complex depart- 
ments of the packinghouse, and extends to 
the methods of selling, preparing, and 
serving the finished product and even to 
stimulating the consumer’s desire for 
meat. 

To the farmer, the Institute, through 
appropriate committees and departments, 
conveys the latest information on live 
stock production and stimulates the pro- 
duction of better and healthier types by 


the offer of prizes and premiums. It is 
conducting a fundamental study into the 
breeding and cross-breeding of swine and 
the development of the best type for pack- 
inghouse needs, in co-operation with Pur- 
due University. 

From the farm to the packing plant, the 
Institute service follows the live stock, 
doing all possible to lighten handling and 
shipping losses by teaching those who 
handle the animals to do so carefully, hu- 
manely, and with regard for meat conser- 
vation. 

During the year, this work-has been 
heavily stressed. Thousands of placards 
urging that abuse of live stock cease have 
been prepared and distributed; helpful 
news stories have been issued and widely 
circulated, and hundreds of Institute slap 
jacks have been sold at cost to member 
companies as a means of helping them re- 
duce their live stock handling losses. 


Institute Service Many-Sided. 


At the packing plant, the Institute’s 
service enters in at every point. Through 
the program of practical and scientific re- 
search which has been carried on, much 
operating practice has been greatly im- 
proved, important economies have been 
effected, and vexing problems of great im- 
portance have been solved. 

Work accomplished during the year in- 
cludes the holding of several important 
sectional meetings, at which operating and 
engineering topics of great moment were 
freely discussed; the dissemination of in- 
formation in behalf of better operating 
practice; the completion of the prepara- 
tion and issuance of the volumes on “Man- 
ufacturing Operations”, and “Plant Oper- 
ating Services and Control”, and revision 
of the volume on “Pork Operations”, and 
the development of valuable information, 
which is available to all members, through 
the tests of materials and equipment, such 
as trolleys, truck wheels, quick-setting ce- 
ment, and soft soaps for cleaning bacon 
hangers and boiled ham retainers, and in- 
vestigations of various processes recom- 
mended for packinghouse use. 

The scientific research activities, which 
already have benefitted the industry defi- 
nitely and measurably, are growing in im- 
portance and value. 

The utilization of nitrite in curing in 
place of nitrate was made possible by the 
investigation of the Institute’s research 
chemists, following studies by Government 
and plant chemists. Savings already are 
being effected as a result of this research 
and vast savings will be effected as the 
use of nitrite becomes more general. 


Information on Slimes and Molds. 


Highly valuable information also has 
been developed and transmitted to the 
membership on slimes and molds; on ham- 
souring; on hide-curing; on proprietary 
preparations, and on other subjects of in- 
terest. 

Through the standardization activities, 
styles of various equipment and supplies, 
such as sausage and sliced bacon cartons, 
cheese cloth and muslin, paper and cooper- 
age have been greatly reduced, and better 
and cheaper standardized styles have re- 
sulted. 

From the experience of my own company, 
I can testify to the value of the Institute’s 
Service Laboratory, We have found its 
work to be entirely satisfactory, its prices 
extremely moderate, and its service 
prompt and efficient. We find its analyses 
on sales samples are accepted without 
question. In addition to these advantages, 
it gives a service which no other labora- 
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tory has attempted: an authoritative inter- 
pretation of results, with helpful sugges- 
tions, in the case of control analyses, 
whenever it seems possible to improve the 
quality or processing of a product. This, 
to my mind, is a service that is virtually 
invaluable. 


Through the purchasing activities, 
thousands of dollars have been saved di- 
rectly to members in supplies and equip- 
ment, and through the stimulation of un- 
precedented competition among packers’ 
purchasing agents, vast sums have been 
saved indirectly in addition. 

During the year, a reduction of two cents 
a pound in the price of domestic parch- 
ment paper was obtained. The savings on 
this one item alone will run into the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


Training Course in Meat Packing. 


By recording on paper the knowledge 
of the packing business hitherto carried 
in the minds of men and by organizing, 
with the cooperation of several of the 
Nation’s leading universities, systematic 
training courses in meat packing subjects, 
the Institute has helped hundreds of pack- 
inghouse employees to self-improvement 
and has provided many intending to enter 
the industry with fundamental knowledge 
that must help them to advancement. 


The results, expressed in numerical 
terms, are convincing and impressive. 
There were almost 21,000 course registra- 
tions during the last year. In the same 
period approximately 1,000 men employed 
in full-time packinghouse positions took 
one or more courses in subjects bearing 
on the business. 

Nearly half of them studied at home and 
received their instructors’ comments and 
corrections by mail. The others attended 
oral classes held, for the most part, in the 
evening. 

Some of the leading institutions of the 
country—the University of Chicago, Col- 
umbia University, the University of Cin- 
cinnati, the University of Nebraska, and 
the University of Wisconsin, to cite no 
more—are co-operating with the Insti- 
tute in its training program; are co-operat- 
ing in the solution of your personal prob- 
lems. 

In distributing the product, the Insti- 
tute has helped in solving many trans- 
portation problems, has pointed the way 
to the elimination of important wastes 
in distribution, and has aided retailers 
throughout the country to more efficient 
operating. 

During recent months, it has been co-op- 
erating with the retailers’ national asso- 
ciation in developing training courses for 
retailers, designed to make them better 
and more efficient merchants—a result 
that must be of benefit to this industry. 
The individual retailer is indispensable to 
our business but inefficient retailing 
methods make it harder for the packer 
to market his products and tend also to 
discourage meat consumption. 

In the export field also, the Institute has 
been active, and its energetic work has 
been most helpful to all who sell abroad. 


Friendly Relations With Public. 


Our relations with the public are 
friendly today, largely because the Insti- 
tute has constantly and consistently, over 
a period of years, kept the press and the 
public truthfully informed on the meat in- 
dustry—a program that has been followed 
vigorously during the current year. Bait- 
ing the packer is not as popular a sport 
as it was a decade ago. 

In expanding the market for meat, the 
Institute also has taken an important part. 
It has kept abreast of scientific develop- 
ment in nutrition generally and in connec- 
tion with the use of meat as a food and 
has stimulated the scientific study of meat 
and its place in the diet. 

It has corrected the misstatements of 
individuals about nutritive value and 
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healthfulness of meat and of advertisers 
whose statements had been coming fre- 
quently and repeatedly to the attention of 
millions of consumers. 


On the affirmative side, it has hammered 
out to the public the facts about the food 
value and wholesomeness of meat and has 
developed advertising material that has 
been circulated by the hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies. 

This has included, in addition to the is- 
suance of news statements and much other 
material, the preparation for circulation 
by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board of two complete advertising cam- 
paigns for retailers featuring slow-moving 
cuts and the food value and healthfulness 
of all meat, and the distribution at cost 
to members of the Institute of several 
hundred thousand multicolor leaflets em- 
phasizing the merits of meat. Newspapers 
in some fifty cities throughout the coun- 
try utilized the advertising campaigns re- 
ferred to which means that millions of 
consumers read favorable material about 
the food value of meat. 
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In addition five of the great radio sta- 
tions of the country broadcast each week 
talks prepared by the Institute concerning 
the proper place of meat in the diet. 


Public Relations Work Basic. 


Important as the other services are, I 
believe this public relations work is the 
most basic work of the Institute for it 
bears directly on the market for meat. 
Work of this kind is being carried on by 
the Institute on an enormous scale. 

As a result, favorable information about 
meat comes frequently to the attention of 
the consumer and, through the vigilance of 
the Institute, unfair statements about meat 
are effectively challenged and checked al- 
most as soon as they appear. 

Thus, from farm to table, the Institute 
serves the packing industry, helping to 
improve and conserve the packer’s raw 
material; aiding in the development of 
a better operating practice and an im- 
proved personnel; helping to make more 
efficient and less wasteful the distribu- 
tion of his products, and, finally endeavor- 
ing to create a better public opinion of the 
meat industry and its product, and a 
greater demand for meat. 


Needs of the Industry. 


Although much has been accomplished 
by the Institute, much still is needed—not 
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all of which can be supplied by the Insti- 
tute. 

The industry as a whole needs better 
profits, for as I have pointed out, the 
years since the war have been lean years 
and the industry’s profit during this 
period, as indicated by figures from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and the 
Federal ‘Trade Commission, has averaged 
less than one per cent on ‘sales. 

In helping us to make our operations 
and personnel more efficient; in making it 
possible for us to effect substantial savings 
through standardization and cooperative 
purchasing and in other ways, and in car- 
rying on activities that have a beneficial 
effect on the market for meat, the Insti- 
tute, I believe, has done its part toward 
improving the returns of the packing in- 
dustry. 

The rest—the utilization of the services 
offered by the Institute and the application 
of business-like principles to the manage- 
ment of the business in such a way as to 
insure satisfactory return—lies with the 
individual company. 

This brings us to another great need of 
the industry and one on which, in my 
opinion, the fulfillment of the first need 
largely depends. 

Improved Accounting Methods. 

I refer to improved accounting meth- 
ods, which are the anchor of financial 
salvation in all industries, but which are 
of particular importance in the packing in- 
dustry because of the speedy nature of the 
business and the complex accounting prob- 
lems which it creates. 

I think nobody will challenge my state- 
ment that the need for better accounting 
methods in this industry is pressing, and 
I hope that the membership will direct the 
Institute to undertake a scientific study of 
the whole problem. 

Another urgent need seconded by many 
packers and beneficial in the long run to 
producers, is the need of more authentic 
live stock statistics. The Institute, with 
the cooperation of its members, can do 
much in this field, and I urge that ways 
and means to give it a chance be closely 
considered. 


Continued Public Good Will. 


A fourth great need of our industry is 
the continued esteem of the public. The 
industry and the great service it performs 
are much better understood than they 
were a few years ago. 

We must strive to keep the public fully 
informed and to conduct our industry in 
such a way as to merit a continued and 
growingly favorable public opinion. 

We need a still closer relationship with 
those who supply our raw materials and 
those who merchandise our product. With- 
out the latter we would be hard put to 
market our product; without the former 
we would have no product to offer. 

The route from farm to table in the case 
of meat is short and direct, and it is fit- 
ting, and to the interest of consumers, that 
the closest understanding and co-operation 
should prevail among the various factors 
in the industry. 


The Packers’ Relation to Agriculture. 

The packing industry is so intimately as- 
sociated with agriculture that it may prop- 
erly be called a phase of agriculture. It 
moves with agriculture as the moon with 
the earth; the producers’ problem of to- 
day becomes the packers’ problem tomor- 
row. 

Ordinarily, where the producer suffers, 
the packer does also. Witness the period 
since the war when packers’ profits, like 
those of farmers, have been so meager. 

The importance of the packing industry 
to agriculture is shown by the fact that 
in the course of a single year the Ameri- 
can meat packing industry distributes, to 
the uttermost parts of America and to 
some 40 foreign nations, more than 20 bil- 
lion pounds of meat and meat products. 

Day in and day out it supplies to the 
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people of the United States more than 55 
million pounds of meat—enough to pro- 
vide each inhabitant with approximately 
half a pound of meat a day, or about 165 
pounds per year. 

Through the medium of the packing in- 
dustry and the refrigerator car, one of its 
key inventions, the banker in New York 
enjoys a juicy steak from a choice steer 
that originated in Texas and was finished 
on the golden corn of Nebraska; the 
Biloxi realtor, a delicious rasher of bacon 
from Iowa, and the Philadelphia merchant, 
a brace of savory lamb chops which had 
their origin in Tennessee or Montana, or 
perhaps California. 


Packers’ Daily Purchases. 

To provide this unique supply of fresh 
meat, the packers daily buy some seven 
million dollars’ worth of live stock and 
substantial amounts of fuel, containers, 
salt, sugar, and other materials. The 
packer buys the live stock in whatever 
quantity offered, wherever and whenever 
offered, and, what is particularly delightful 
to the producer, pays spot cash for it. 

Then, having paid cash for the live 
stock, he sells his products largely on a 
liberal credit basis to the thousands of 
retailers scattered throughout the country, 
and assumes large, unavoidable risks in 
market fluctuations of inventory. 

Census figures show that the packer 
pays out for raw materials, principally live 
stock, about 85 per cent of the sales value 
of his products. His profit margin is ex- 
ceedingly narrow—as you men know from 
xperience. 

It is so small as not noticeably to affect 
the price of meat, having for the last 
twenty-five years averaged around 2 cents 
per dollar of sales, or only a small fraction 
of a cent per pound of product. During 
the years 1919-24, lean years for the 
farmer also, only 0.9 of one cent per dollar 
of sales has been realized. 

Live stock raising is today the most in- 
dispensable phase of American agriculture 
on account of its importance in the main- 
tenance of soil fertility. Yet without the 
American packing industry live stock rais- 
ing would be a local industry. 

Through the upright and stimulating 
methods of the packing industry, the 
American hog and steer have become as 
negotiable as a Liberty bond, the farmer 
has at his command a world market in- 
stead of a neighborhood demand, and the 
United States of America has become the 
great meat producing nation of the world. 


Volume of Meat Always Available. 


The volume of production the packing 
industry has stimulated and methods of 
distribution it has devised have given our 
industrial population an abundance of 
meat, one of its most nutritious and 
healthful foods. 

This country’s progress has. been 
achieved by people whose central article of 
diet has been meat. Leading scientists and 
historians agree that a balanced diet re- 
volving around meat is essential to na- 
tional vigor and national greatness. 

In these days when wastes in distri- 
bution are being so fully stressed we can 
state that nowhere can a more direct, or- 
derly, and efficient system of getting 
products from the producer’s farm to the 
consumer’s home be found than in the case 
of the live stock and ‘meat industry. 

This is of interest to both producers 
and consumers, for both are interested in 
the factor of price; the first in the highest 
possible price for his products; the second 
in the lowest possible price for his pur- 
chases. 

Between the two stands the packer, his 
efficient operation making it possible to 
turn over to the producer the maximum 
part of the consumer’s dollar, and, so far 
as is humanly possible, to give the pro- 
ducer the high price he desires and the 
consumer the low price he demands. The 
packers’ method of marketing the products 
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of the farm eliminates waste, is low in 
cost, and is simple and direct. 


From Farm to Table. 


After they leave the farm, meat animals 
go almost directly to the packer, with no 
intermediate profit except that which may 
be made by railroads for hauling and by 
the commission men for acting as the 
farmer’s selling agent. From the packer, 
the meat goes directly, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, to the retailer, and from 
the retailer to the consumer. 

In other words, the only functions per- 
formed between the farm and table are 
those which are absolutely necessary to 
moving the product into consumption. The 
National Distribution Conference found 
that the cost of the packer’s distribution 
service is the lowest of seventeen whole- 
sale trades investigated, and it is certain 
that the total marketing cost between the 
farmer and the consumer is lower for meat 
products than it is for farm products in 
general. 

In view of this smooth, efficient system, 
it is obvious that the packer and the 
farmer are very closely related—so closely 
indeed, that the packer may well be re- 
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garded as a part of the agricultural system, 
since he supplies a service indispensable 
to the distribution of the farmers’ product. 
Without the packer’s services, the volume 
of meat which American agriculture pro- 
duces could scarcely be marketed. 


The Packer and Agricultural Relief. 


Conversely and with equal emphasis, the 
packer is dependent upon the farmer and 
- therefore deeply interested in his wel- 
are. 

The packer would like to see the posi- 
tion of the farmer improved. He would 
like to see the farmers better and more 
coherently organized, for that would lead, 
in all probability, to the development of 
more orderly production and marketing of 
live stock, an eventuality that would solve 
the most vexatious problem the packer 
and the producer have on their hands to- 
day. 

The American packing industry is gen- 
uinely interested in seeing the farmers of 
this country become better organized, and 
it hopes that the traditional “independ- 
ence” of the individual producer, which, in 
some instances, hampers farm organiza- 
tions themselves, may be subordinated to 
the common good and that out of the 
present rather encouraging,tendencies in 
existing associations will grow forces that 
will bring the producer both economically 
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and socially, to his proper and rightful 
place in American life. 


Industry Will Support Any Sound Plan. 


Although we do not agree with some 
of the plans brought forward, the Ameri- 
can meat packing industry stands ready, 
I believe, to support any sound plan that 
is agreeable to the farmer and that will 
help him solve the problem of the surplus. 

We suggest for consideration a plan of 
farm relief, which, we believe, has not 
previously ‘been brought forward. It is 
our belief that nation-wide advertising 
campaigns to move surplus farm products 
would be helpful in solving the surplus 
problem of the’ American farmer ‘and 
would be permanently beneficial to agri- 
culture. 

With our population totalling 115,000,000 
people, it takes only a slight increase in 
percapita domestic consumption to remove 
a surplus from the market. 

With our widespread prosperity and re- 
sources, the 115,000,000 people of this 
country constitute a far better market for 
the disposal of most of our surplus than 
the 140,000,000 inhabitants of Great 
Britain, France, and Germany, which have 
been the chief foreign buyers of American 
foodstuffs. A small daily increase in the 
use of a superabundant food by 115,000,000 
consumers, soon would be effective in re- 
moving the surplus. 


Removing a Food Surplus. 

When it is properly explained to the 
people of this country that a certain food 
is on the market in liberal supply and at 
relatively low prices, and that an increase 
in the consumption of it will make a real 
contribution toward an improved agricul- 
tural condition and a more prosperous na- 
tion generally, they will respond. They 
have done so in the past, and will in the 
future. 

Since surpluses do not develop every 
year in every crop, the effort to dispose 
of the surplus through advertising would 
permit of great flexibility and, in most 
cases, permit concentration on the com- 
modities which most need it. In conse- 
quence, it would be possible to increase 
the consumption of foods of which there 
is a surplus and thus balance demand with 
production. 

Moreover, educational publicity of vari- 
ous kinds might well be used abroad to 
stimulate foreign consumption of Ameri- 
can foods. Of course, this is being done, 
to some extent, by private concerns which 
sell products abroad, but the needs are 
often so great and the field so vast as to 
require the cooperative efforts of entire 
industries. 

This plan, it must be emphasized, or 
any plan, which contemplates the disposal 
of the crop surplus, requires the closest 
cooperation on the part of producers, for 
the successful operation of any plan would 
tend to stimulate production. To prevent 
this, properly controlled farm organiza- 
tions must stress the unwisdom of in- 
creases in production beyond concurrent 
needs, and guide producers in their ac- 
tivities, and producers themselves must 
learn to respond to their behests. 

Better Crop Reporting. 

Such a step naturally would require 
more comprehensive crop information than 
is now available. This would involve in- 
tensification of the present valuable crop- 
reporting and estimating activities of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

I believe that a Federal Farm Commis- 
sion, such as suggested in some of the 
bills which recently have been introduced 
into Congress, working closely with the 
producers and their organizations, or per- 
haps the cooperative associations alone, 
could utilize such campaigns effectively. 

Appropriations for such campaigns 
probably could be raised by voluntary sub- 
scription from the industries involved in 
somewhat the same way that they are 
raised for the National Live Stock and 
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Meat Board. The Board is supported by 
a voluntary contribution of a small 
amount on every car of live stock sold in 
the central market, half of which is paid 
by the packer and half by the shipper. 

A very: small unit contribution would 
yield a large advertising fund. Thus, a 
contribution of half a cent per bushel in 
wheat would raise a fund of several mil- 
lion dollars—enough to conduct a nation- 
wide advertising campaign of mammoth 
proportions. 

Whatever plan of farm relief is finally 
adopted, we believe that producers, or 
those in charge of the program, should 
realize fully, as most farm leaders do, 
that the indispensable functions of proc- 
essing and distributing farm products are 
entirely different from farming, have a 
technique of their own, and require expert 
knowledge and long experience, if they are 
to be carried on properly. 

Should Call in Expert Advice. 

Hence, in any form of farm relief finally 
adopted, it will be to the interest of pro- 
ducers to.call in for aid, advice, and par- 
ticipation those industries which process 
and market the products of agriculture. 
They can, and will, contribute much to 
the success of the movement. 

It would be a mistake for the farmer 
to think that he can best handle his prob- 
lem alone. If, for example, a Federal 
Farm commission should be created, | 
believe that, on account of the intimate re- 
lationship existing between agriculture and 
packing, the packing industry should have 
representation in this Commission. 


Points in Conclusion. 


In closing my lengthy address, I cannot 
help making grateful mention of the fine 
support and cooperation I have had from 
my associates on the Central Administra- 
tive and Executive Committees, and from 
the Chairmen and members of the numer- 
ous standing committees which have in- 
volved over 1500 men in the work of the 
Institute. 

Lastly, the quiet talent—I might almost 
say genius—of Mr. Woods, with his fine, 
detached viewpoint, his keen sense for 
proper public policy, and ability to make 
us see our better selves, constitutes, I be- 
lieve and know, an invaluable beneficent 
force in our industry, Under his courte- 
ous yet firm direction the staff has worked 
happily and hard, and has accomplished 
much with little waste. I am anxious to 
express my deep appreciation, and that of 
the industry, for the sincerity with which 
they all have worked in our behalf. 

Institute 21 Years Old. 

I should again like to refer to the fact 
that the Institute is twenty-one years old 
today and to ask you to envisage the 
progress which has been made since that 
day in October, 1906, when, by such far- 
seeing and vigorous men as George L. 
McCarthy and General Ryan, this organi- 
zation was founded. 

From an unorganized aggregation of 
packing companies, we have grown in 20 
years into a unified industry whose trade, 
educational, and research activities paral- 
lel, if not surpass, those of any industry 
in the country. 

Gentlemen, it is a privilege to be a mem- 
ber of the Institute—a profitable privilege 
and one that, as the years roll by, seems 
certain to become more profitable, more 
satisfactory, and more distinctive. 

PRESIDENT MAYER: I have been 
advised by the Legal Committee that a 
Stream Pollution Bill was introduced into 
the House of Representatives at the last 
session of Congress, that this Bill prob- 
ably will have serious consideration at 
some subsequent session as there has been 
a drive made by various association, such 
as the Wild Life League, and similar or- 
ganizations, in cooperation with state fish 
and game conservation departments, to 
prohibit stream pollution, 

The Legal Committee points out that 
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stream pollution cases are very difficult to 
defend, and that the members of the In- 
stitute who discharge their sewage or 
waste into sewers leading into streams 
should take heed, because this question is 
becoming a very important one. 

I will now call upon Mr. W. W. Woods, 
Executive Vice-President of the Institute 
for his report. (Applause) 


Vice-President Woods Speaks 


Not perfunctorily, but sincerely and 
honestly, let me say that it certainly is a 
pleasure to see you here and to be here 
with you. To members of the Institute 
staff, there is something bracing and 
strengthening about the fine fellowship 
and good will which you bring to the Con- 


vention. It not only enables us to know 
you better; it also enables us to serve you 
better. 


Moreover, the Convention provides us 
with a most convenient opportunity to re- 
port to the entire membership face to 
face, 

Many Matters to Discuss. 

This year, that is a very timely oppor- 
tunity, for there are several matters in 
connection with the Institute’s activities 
which I should like to discuss with you 
very seriously. 


W.-W. 
(Chicago, Ill.) 
Executive Vice-President of the Institute. 


WOODS 


But at the risk of being taken lightly 
for a moment, I must say that I don’t like 
getting up on this rostrum. It reminds 
me too strongly of the little boy whose 
stock of words was too small and too 
slangy. His teacher thought she might 
enlarge his inventory by teaching him to 
paraphrase. 

“First, I'll paraphrase a sentence,” 
said. “The sentence is: 
My paraphrase is: 
at hand.’” 

“Now, John, 
sap rises.’”’ 

And Johnny answered: 


she 
‘Spring is here.’ 
‘The vernal season is 
‘The 


you take this one: 


“The boob gets 
Well, if a fellow runs the danger of be- 


ing characterized too familiarly when he 
gets up, he runs a double danger when 


he gets up to make a “report.” There’s 
always something ominous about that 
word. It suggests the idea of hard little 


figures and dull little facts recited until 
the mind of the harassed listener, at first 
tortured, at last becomes mercifully insen- 
sitive to the impact of the deadly data. 


A Different Kind of Report. 


Well, don’t be alarmed; that is not the 
sort of report I am going to make. 
Besides, it is sometimes just as hard 
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to report as it is to be reported to, and 
I feel a little as Mrs. Murphy is supposed 
to have felt in that time-honored story 
about her husband’s querulous home- 
coming at the end of the day’s work. 

“Begorra, and O’im toired,” he said. 

“There ye go,” said Mrs. Murphy; 
“there ye go! Toired are ye? And phwat 
air ye thinking o’ me—standing all day 
over a hot stove and you in a nice cool 
sewer!” 

There is less need of a report from me 
this year than ever before. I say this 
first because the Institute has kept very 
close to its members, acquainting them 
at first hand with its activities; and sec- 
ondly, because the Institute has main- 
tained in 1926 the same staff structure 
that was established in 1925. Consequent- 
ly, I hope that I may be permitted a lit- 
tle later to report to you not only the 
accomplished program of your trade as- 
sociation but some of the problems which 
are confronting it and the industry which 
it represents. 

Progress Made in Year. 

Just now, however, I should like to 
point out certain important progress that 
has been achieved as a result of action 
taken by you at your last Convention. 

I refer to the plan of regional meetings 
which you authorized and which has been 
executed with the personal participation 
of Oscar Mayer. The result has been a 
breadth and continuity of membership 
contact that is unique among American 
Trade associations. 

It has been said that in most trade as- 
sociations all of the work is done by a 
few members. The rest are carried on the 
rolls to second motions and move ad- 
journments. 

Those who have participated actively in 
the Institute this year must be numbered 
not by tens, not by scores, but by hun- 
dreds. I shall give you some detailed fig- 
ures on this point later, but just now let 
it suffice to say that we probably can 
challenge any trade association to show 
a larger proportion of its responsible 
executives participating in its work. 

The Institute is no one man’s toy; no 
dozen men’s glory. It belongs to the 
industry, and the industry has claimed its 
own. y 

It is easy to report this now; but it 
hasn’t been easy to bring about. There 
have been dragons to slay. One was Dis- 
trust. It was skulking in the shadows 
when the Institute was born. 


Founded on Cooperation. 


This splendid association of ours was 
conceived in cooperation, founded with 
enthusiasm and developed—with  sus- 


picion. There was a feeling, more dan- 
gerous because not always expressed, that 
perhaps the Institute was more to the ad- 
vantage of some of its members than of 
others. 

It took a number of years to clear away 
that feeling. But as the history of the In- 
stitute lengthened, as more men sat on 
the Executive Committee, as the program 
of the Institute broadened, as more of its 
purposes justified themselves by results 
achieved, as industrial self-consciousness 
grew, as the ability to cooperate in- 
creased, as more companies gave more 
men, and more men gave more time to 
the common problems of the industry; as 
experience was increasingly shared, as di- 
rectors voted from the viewpoint of the 
industry rather than from the viewpoint 
of their companies; as persons and per- 
sonages outside of the industry began to 
accord to the Institute the recognition 
that honest and intelligent cooperation 
wins; as one president after another gave 
his unselfish effort to the whole industry 
and asked nothing in return; as an aggre- 
gation of companies became an associa- 
tion of members; then slowly but surely 
the realization grew that here in these 
rooms and elsewhere we had built for our- 
selves something fine and strong; some- 
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thing which had called out. the construc- 
tive unselfishness in business men; some- 
thing which has made us see the profit in 
giving as well as in taking; something that 
was enabling packers as an industry to 
reach objectives which they had been un- 
able to approach as individuals; something 
too big for concealment; something too 
high for dishonesty; something too fine 
for distrust. 


Basic Sincerity its Salvation. 
Sincerity is a complete cure for sus- 
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picion, and the salvation of the Institute 
was its basic sincerity. That pulled it 
through. The character of its activities 
confirmed the honesty of its purposes. 

But skepticism was not the only dragon 
that had to be laid before the membership 
could be knitted together as it has been 
this year. Another was Depression, which 
was accompanied by Resentment. Under 
these malign influences, it was hard to 
keep clear the objects of the Institute, 
which the Constitution sets forth thus: 

“A—to secure cooperation among the 
meat packers of the United States in law- 
fully furthering and protecting the inter- 
ests and general welfare of the industry; 

“B.—to afford a means of cooperation 
with the federal and state governments 
in all matters of general concern to the 
industry; 

“C.—to promote and foster domestic 
and foreign trade in American meat prod- 
ucts; 

“D.—to promote the mutual improve- 
ment of its members and the study of 
the arts and sciences connected with the 
meat packing industry; 

“E.—to inform and interest the Ameri- 
can public as to the economic worth of 
the meat. packing industry; 

“F—to encourage cooperation with 
live stock producers and distributors of 
meat food products.” 

Cannot Achieve the Impossible. 

From 1920 or 1921 to about June 1, 1926, 
this association suffered from the expec- 
tation of some of its members that it 
would perform a task it never undertook; 
that it would achieve the impossible. They 
expected it to save every member com- 
pany from suffering a loss. 

In the past I have had a man who other- 
wise is highly intelligent ask me, “What 
good is the Institute if it can’t save its 
members from a cutting loss?” 

I could understand his feeling. If I 
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had been in his shoes I think I might 


have felt the same way. It is the same 
psychology that in the past has turned a 
National Party out of office or kept it in 
because the voters had enjoyed hard times 
or good times whereas the acts of the 
Party may have had about as much to do 
with the panic or prosperity as had the 
fact that the President wore pants. 

It is the psychology which, if we were 
consistent, would have made us resign 
our American citizenship because the Gov- 
ernment did not prevent the depression 
of 1907 or save us from the deflation of 
1920. 

It is the psychology of any of us when 
we blame the consequences of our acts 
on somebody. 


Go After Real Seat of Trouble. 


It is understandable, and none of us is 
in position to throw a stone at our neigh- 
bor on account of it; but it is unjust; and 
it is pernicious. It saves us from blam- 
ing ourselves at all but it keeps us 
from going after the actual seat of the 
trouble. 

So I was shocked when my friend asked 
his question; not only because he meas- 
ured the Institute by a single test, but 
because he expected it to do for pack- 
ers something that only they can do for 
themselves. 

A few months ago I saw this man, and 
to my surprise and delight he said: 

“T believe that each packer, is beginning 
to realize that nobody in the world is go- 
ing to save him but himself; that he must 
rely on himself alone to make a profit.” 

And I believe that scores of other mem- 
bers have awakened from this five-year 
dream of salvation from the outside. They 
have come to realize that they are not 
one thing and the Institute another; that 
the Institute buys no hogs and sells no 
product, and that unless it did—yes, and 
not even then,—it could not guarantee 
them against a loss or assure them a prof- 
it after they have paid too much for their 
livestock. or accepted too little for their 
product. 

What, then, can the Institute do? What 
has it done? What is it doing?” What will 
it do? 


What Institute Does to Help. 


Well, it can do, and has done, and is 
doing, and will do a great deal to help 
you men, as an industry, survive the keen- 
est competition you ever faced; a com- 
petition that, relative to growth ‘of popu- 
lation, has curtailed the production of 
your raw materials, has run you breath- 
less on your plant costs, has struggled to 
get below your costs on equipment and 
supplies, has hired scientists to try to put 
more value into its products than you 
could put into yours, has raced you to the 
consumers’ dining room and has thrown 
your product off her table. 

I do not refer to the competition which 
has been felt so keenly among meat pack- 
ers. The keenness of this competition 
within the industry is due to differences 
in efficiency and to the continuing excess 
of capacity over effective demand because 
of this other competition of which I 
speak. 

This broader competition is not amyth 
or a bugbear produced here merely to in- 
terest or to frighten you. It is a recog- 
nized phenomenon of the times. It is what 
the official organ of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and O. H. Cheney, 
the banker, have called the new compe- 
tition. 

It is the tendency toward associative 
competition to which I called your atten- 
tion four years ago and which has been 
growing since. It is competition among 
industries as industries. It accounts, more 
largely perhaps than any other factor, for 
the trade association movement. 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce lists hundreds of trade associations. 

What does this mean? 
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It means that the day has passed when 
any individual company is so efficient and 
so strong that it is independent of the 
industry of which it is a part. Industries 
go up, and, given good management, the 
companies of those industries go up with 
them. 

What Trade Associations Mean. 


Industries go down, and notwithstand- 
ing good management, the companies of 
those industries go down with them. 
Don’t deceive yourselves that good man- 
agement can hold a company on the up- 
grade if the industry of which it is a part 
slips -down-hill. 

Were there no well-managed corset 
manufacturers? 

Were there no. well-managed silk mak- 
ers? 

Were there no well-managed leather 
companies? 

Were there no well-managed phono- 
graph companies? 

Just think of it—the flapper came, and 
the silk worm went; the Great War 
stopped, and the paper sole didn’t; the 
phonograph stood still, and radio moved 
like lightning. 

Results of Changing Ideas. 

And what were the consequences? The 
corset maker. became a perfect thirty 
cents, the Passaic banker stopped sleep- 
ing at night, the tanner began to put as- 
terisks by the profit figures in his.income 
accounts, and the gramaphone maker sang 
wildly but not well, while the radio man- 
ufacturer set on top of the world and 
broadcast, ever louder, “Yes. Sir, She’s 
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My Baby.” Three important industries 
were weakened by the competition of men 
in three other lines of business. 

Strong companies hunted cover along 
with the weaker ones. 

A man can be the biggest silk manufac- 
turer in the world, but his size and stand- 
ing can’t protect him if his customers de- 
cide to wear rayon. 

It doesn’t make an awful lot of differ- 
ence whether your company is weak or 
strong if Maggie Murphy decides to buy 
Crisco instead of lard. 

The War of Materials. 


As Merle Thorpe puts it: 
“A dozen giant industries fight to gain 
her preference—a new competition—be- 
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tween industries instead of individuals— 
is affecting the lives of all of us. The 
war of materials is on.” 

Types of shelter, kinds of clothes, meth- 
ods of transportation and varieties of food 
are competing with one another for the 
consumer’s dollar. The American Face 
Brick Association is competing with the 
tile and lumber industries, and the Port- 
land Cement industry, through its trade 
association, is spending millions of dol- 
lars yearly to get its share of the building 
budget. 

The ice makers are being galvanized by 
the keen competition of an industry which 
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does not sell ice. Oil is, to a degree, chas- 
ing coal out of the basement. Fruits 
raised in California and cereals processed 
in Michigan, have, to some extent, driven 
ham and bacon from the breakfast table. 
Whether you realize it or not, competi- 
tors in an entirely different industry— 
men who sell no meat—have taken part 
of your potential business away from you. 
In this connection I am reminded that 
the words “I told you so” are auiong the 
most unwelcome in the English language, 
but I hope you will pardon me if I quote 
several passages from my favorite author. 


Quoting a Popular Author. 


In Atlantic City, three years ago, on 
such an occasion as this, I said: 

“You have no doubt noted that other 
industries have been crowding their prod- 
ucts by cooperative advertising. We have 
done little of this sort. There is urgent 
need for taking action as soon as we con- 
sistently can. The average person will 
and should eat a total of only about so 
much. If advertising leads him to increase 
several items in his bill of fare other than 
meat, he will eat less meat. The merits 
of other foods are being advertised 
through paid space. 

“Yet of all food commodities, with the 
possible exception of milk, meat lends it- 
self best to cooperative advertising. It 
has one big advantage over all foods, in- 
cluding milk, namely: meat is the most 
palatable staple food. 

“Consumers naturally like meat. They 
don’t have to be encouraged to eat it; they 


want it. But they have been warned 
against it. All they need now is adequate 
reassurance. 
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“It is high time for the industry to 
think of getting strongly behind its prod- 
uct, behind meat as such. The raisin grow- 
ers have done it. The leather makers have 
done it. The cement makers have 
done it. The manufacturers of laundry 
machinery have done it. The raisers of 
Long Island ducklings have done it, and 
the sauerkraut manufacturers have done it. 


Cooperative Advertising for Meat. 


“Where do we stand? And where should 
we stand? 

“TI tell you solemnly that the meat-eat- 
ing tendency of the American people has 
weakened under economic conditions and, 
for a long time, by unanswered slander 
against your product. 

“T tell you again with equal solemnity 
that your industry now has a physical ca- 
pacity for more production than the peo- 
ple, even when times are good, will ab- 
sorb, profitably. The fundamental prob- 
lem of the industry is to bring demand, 
profitable demand, up to the production 
capacity. 

“A six-million dollar advertising cam- 
paign may or may not be the way to do 
it. The figures sound wild, but they are 
in line with our industrial sales volume. 
The idea deserves examination. 

“If the decision is affirmative, the larg- 
est industry in the United States will have 
an opportunity to fall in line right be- 
hind the raisers of Long Island ducklings 
and the makers of sauerkraut!” 

Since that time, the number of asso- 
ciative campaigns and the amount ex- 
pended on them has increased greatly and 
the packing industry has gone down from 
first place to third. I haven’t the exact 
figures, but the trend is indicated when 
I tell you that according to James W. 
Young, Vice-President of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, the number of co- 
operative accounts in the thirty leading 
magazines increased from 15 in 1916 to 
54 in 1925; and that their collective an- 
nual expenditures in the same period in- 
creased from $471,000 to $3,424,593; per- 
centage increases of 360 per cent and 800 
per cent. 


Cooperative Advertising Campaigns. 


Figures are available on some of these 
associative campaigns, but I want to pre- 
sent them a little later; for after all, most 
of the talk we are hearing of the new 
competition, as stimulating as it is, pre- 
sents the subject hind-part-before by deal- 
ing first and sometimes almost exclu- 
sively with superficial consumer-appeal. 

That is because this is the phase of the 
competition between industries which is 
most readily seen. When two industries 
wrestle in Maggie Murphy’s newspaper 
or in Maggie Murphy’s living room, the 
situation is obvious and sometimes amus- 
ing. 

An instance of this sort wherein the 
radio and the phonograph locked horns, 
occurred recently, according to some pub- 
lication and according to John C. Cutting, 
Director of the Institute’s Department of 
Retail Merchandising, who tells it on him- 
self to his audience of radio fans. 

In the radio world, Mr. Cutting is 
Cousin John, who broadcasts meat recipes 
from KYW twice a week. A young lady 
who owns both a phonograph and a fine 
radio outfit bought a set of records giv- 
ing instructions for boudoir gymnastics. 
While she was using one of the records, 
Mr. Cutting came in on her loud speaker. 
This is what she got: 

“Roll and tie 3% pounds of short ribs 
of beef. rise on tiptoes and inhale a 
tablespoonful of baking powder. 
sprinkle joints with salt and pepper. ; 
lie flat on back; dredge well with flour; 
raise one leg and skewer into place; sear 
all sides in melted suet and then raise the 
other leg. 


Daily Dozen and Recipes. 
“Put hands on stomach and place in a 
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roasting pan or iron pot with a tight 
cover; with hands outstretched, open 
mouth and put in one cabbage; draw arms 
close to sides and let simmer for three 
or four hours; throw the head far back 
and add one sprig of parsley; with hands 
on hips set in oven for forty-five minutes 
or until completely browned and the juice 
oozes from the meat; now you are ready 
for the shower. 

“Use two cups of boiling water to every 
pound of meat; remove the skewers from 
the meat and serve while stepping from 
the bath wrapped in lettuce leaves and 
rubbing back vigorously with Turkish 
towel.” 

But two competing commodities do not 
win or lose solely on the effectiveness of 
their direct appeal to the consumer. If 
we think of the new competition solely 
in terms of associative advertising, our 
ideas must be revised. 

Different industries compete with one 
another on raw. materials; on costs; on 
personnel; on research and development; 
and on consumer-appeal. 

I think you will admit that Dr. Moulton 
and Miss Carlson and Mr. Hardenbergh 
have done wonderfully well. Dr. Moul- 
ton has gathered practically all the data 
there is on the food value of meat. The 
Institute has initiated and cooperated in 
a considerable research program to de- 
velop new data. 


Correcting Abuses of Meat. 

All of these data have been used by Dr. 
Moulton and Mr. Hardenbergh to “clean 
up” adverse propaganda. They stopped 
slanders of meat that were being pub- 
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lished to millions upon millions of con- 
sumers. Millions of dollars—not Confed- 
erate money or imaginary money, but mil- 
lions of doilars in hard cash—were spent 
in advertisements disparaging your prod- 
ucts. 

It is remarkable and a testimony to the 
fairness of these advertisers and of the 
publications involved, that two men, sup- 
plied with no advertising appropriation 
and armed only with data, could accom- 
plish what has been done in your behalf. 

We have persuaded the enemy to ob- 
serve the rules of war; but can we ad- 
vance our position, can we ever continue 
to hold the field, if our men have only 
pop guns wherewith to defend our in- 
dustry against heavy artillery? 

Here are the amounts some of the other 
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food industries spent on advertising in 
1925: 


American Importers of Spanish Green 
Olives, $200,000; Associated Raisin Grow- 
ers, $1,000,000; California Fruit Growers, 
$1,000,000; Joint Coffee Trade Publicity 
Committee, $300,000. 


Competitive Advertising. 


I pass over competitive advertising ap- 
propriations having no cooperative ele- 
ment, such as the million and a half ex- 
pended by the Kellogg Company to get 
people to eat more bacon for breakfast, 
or the million expended by the Quaker 
Oats Company to get them to eat more 
ham for breakfast. 

Instead I call your attention to the fact 
that the Associated Salmon Packers sold 
more than 1,100,000 cases of salmon dur- 
ing a cooperative national campaign this 
year, as compared with 205,000 cases dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1925, 
when no cooperative advertising was used 
—a 500 per cent increase in volume. 

The Secretary of Agriculture feels, ac- 
cording to a letter his assistant wrote Mr. 
Draper, “that’—I am quoting now—“if 
consumption is stimulated in one product 
it means a reduction in some other food 
article.” 

Now, in the words of the flapper, I ask 
you what is the food article of which con- 
sumption is being reduced when the sal- 
mon canners associative advertising cam- 
paign packs 800,000 additional cases of 
salmon into sufficient consumers to con- 
tain them? Fish doesn’t take the place 
of soup or salad or vegetables or dessert. 
What does it take the place of? 


Advertisements That Hurt Meat. 


How about the breakfast cereal adver- 
tisements? Most of them sell the break- 
fast cereal idea fully as much as the brand 
idea. Millions of dollars are being spent 
to stimulate consumption of these cereals. 
I wonder of what food article this, in the 
words of the Secretary, “means a reduc- 
tion.” It isn’t oranges, for the growers 
are spending millions to keep their prod- 
uct on the breakfast table. 

It isn’t coffee. 

It must be something that comes be- 
tween tne two. 

Now let me read a recent announce- 
ment: 


“HERE COMES ANOTHER BIG 
OYSTER CAMPAIGN” 


“Every month from now on throughout ~ 


the season, millions of oyster appetites are 
going to be whetted through the pages of 
the big national magazines with large 
copy, similar to that shown above. 

“Don’t let these appetites go begging. 
Turn them into business. Be prepared to 
give the people what they want—MORE 
OYSTERS. 


“Now Oysters Are Certified.” 


“That’s an important point which will 
be brought out strongly in every adver- 
tisement. The public will be fully in- 
formed of the rigid methods of govern- 
mental inspection which now safeguard 
the oyster’s purity from the time it leaves 
its briny bed until it reaches the local 
point of sale. 


S T E R S—The Last Word in Sea 
Food. 


“Oyster Growers and Dealers Associa- 
tion of North America, Inc.” 

Thus, the new competition confronts 
you not only in the homes of the con- 
sumer but in the stores of your custom- 
ers. 

Of what food article do you suppose 
this stimulation of consumption of oysters 
mean a reduction? 


Pushing Branded Meats. 


It is proper and advisable, of course, 
for a packer’to establish his own brand, 
but it’s going to do precious little good 
to tell Mrs. Murphy about Harvard Hams 
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or Bowdoin Bacon if she is going to spend 
her money on unbranded oysters and un- 
trademarked fish. 

To meet the competition of other foods 
is a problem of this whole industry. The 
Institute has taken the first steps, by gath- 
ering available data, by developing some 
additional data and by using what we had 
in ways our advisers thought likely to 
have the greatest effect at the least cost. 

By applying our appropriations to pub- 
licity and educational efforts directed at 
the sources of greatest influence, we have 
gotten the most for our money; and Dr. 
Moulton and Mr. Hardenbergh and Miss 
Carlson, and the Committees which their 
Departments service, have achieved as- 
tounding changes in favor of meat. But 
as striking as their accomplishments have 
been, the fact remains that it is difficult 
to offset millions by thousands. 
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When one compares oug expenditures 
on publicity and education for meat with 
the millions of dollars spent on advertis- 
ing in behalf of other foods, the fight 
made by the two hundred and more mem- 
bers of the Institute makes the Charge of 
the Light Brigade seem the cowardly act 
of a preponderating bully. 


How Tennyson Might Have Said It. 


Here is how Tennyson, if he had no 
shame, might express it: 


Half an egg, half an egg 

Half an egg onward, 

All in the Valley of Food-ads 
Wrote the two hundred. 


Forward the Meat Brigade 
“Charge the stomachs!” we said 
Into the Valley of Food-ads 
Wrote the two hundred: 


“Forward the Meat Brigade!” 
Was there a man dismay’d? 
Not though, Hardenbergh knew 
Some one had blundered. 
Theirs not to buy the space 
Theirs not to seek a place 

To save the old steer’s face— 
Into the Valley of Food-ads 
Wrote the two hundred. 
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Raisins to right of them 
Apples to left of them 
Oranges in front of them 
Squirted and thunder’d. 
Stormed at with vegetel 
Boldly they wrote and well; 
Into the jaws of news 

Into the mouth of hell 
Wrote the two hundred. 


Flashed all their beefstakes rare, 
Flashed as they turned in air, 
Splashed the editors there, 
Charging an army, while 

All the cooks wondered. 
Plunged in the gravy-smoke 
Right on the ads they broke; 
Beefsteak and bacon. 

Reeled from the baker’s stroke 
Shattered and sundered. 

Then they rode back, but not, 
Not the two hundred. 


Grape Nuts to right of them 
Crisco to left of them 

Baked beans behind them 
Volleyed and thundered. 
Stormed on the Road to Well— 
Ville, pork and mutton fell; 
They that had tasted so swell 
Came from the jaws of Beth 
Back from the mouth of Nell, 
All that was left of them 

Left of two hundred. 

Let’s can this gory raid; 

QO’ the mild charge we made! 
All the world wondered. 
Honor the gain we made! 
Strengthen the Meat Brigade— 
Gobel two hundred. 


Must Put on Advertising Campaign. 


To protect its consuming outlet ade- 
quately, our industry sooner or later must 
undertake a well studied, carefully 
planned, soundly financed advertising cam- 
paign.’ There is a steadily growing sen- 
timent for it. 

It would solve a good part—not all—of 
the seasonal difficulties of well-managed 
companies. It would not solve the diffi- 
culties of companies lacking in efficiency 
or in management. 

But a project of that sort is not to be 
proposed lightly, promoted casually or 
undertaken impetuously. For a number 
of years, some of us on the Institute staff 
have been giving serious thought to this 
problem, and we have never yet been wil- 
ling to bring forward a definite proposal 
that the industry commit itself to a huge 
advertising expenditure. 

Our hesitation is not due to any doubt 
of the crying need for it; but to the feel- 
ing that our obligation is to point out the 
need and keep pointing it out until all of 
us recognize it fully. Not until then will 
the time be ripe to act. 

In this policy we have had the counsel 
of the Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations and of the President of 
the Institute. 


What Will Be Needed. 


As to the result of several years of 
thinking, we have some convictions about 
the kind of campaign which should be 
waged, if one is ever undertaken, and 
about the requisites to its success. With- 
out committing anyone to these ideas ex- 
cept myself, I should like to risk the fol- 
lowing assertions: 

First, a three-year or a five-year pro- 
gram should be undertaken—or none. 

Secondly, a considerable part of what- 
ever fund is raised should be invested in 
fact-finding. If we haven’t a product that 
can stand on the facts, let’s find it out 
as quickly as possible and go to work at 
something else. If we have, let’s let the 
consumers know it. Present information 
is too spotty. 

hirdly, a well-assorted diet, centered 
on meat, should be advocated rather than 
some thesis urging the consumption of 
meat because of some one element in it. 
Appeals to eat raisins in order to get iron, 
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oranges to get vitamins, cereals to get en- 
ergy, and confections to get calories, are 
passé. 

If the consumer spreads himself over 
the menu in a reasonable way, he need 
not worry about any particular elements 
he may be missing. 

The Calory and the Vitamin. 


The villainy that was perpetrated on the 
American public in the name of the vita- 
min was exceeded only by the chicanery 
that was perpetrated in the name of the 
calory. I believe the reaction has set in; 
that leaders of specialized opinion are de- 
bunking some of this pseudo-science. 

It is pleasant to remember as the pen- 
dulum. swings the other way, that it is 
swinging toward our policy. The Insti- 
tute has stood for a policy of common 
sense concerning common foods. 

We have made no exaggerated claims; 
we have fought no other product. As a 
result, I believe the Institute’s policy has 
the respect of the professional worker in 
the field. With such workers, we have 
gained ground. 

Fourthly, any campaign advertising 
meat probably should aim more at in- 
creasing the consumer’s estimate of the 
value of meat, than at causing a direct 
increase in consumption. 

Fifthly, the intensity of the campaign 
should vary inversely to demand. By that, 
I mean it should be geared with recur- 
rent conditions so that it will exert the 
most power when the pull is hardest. A 
great deal could be done in this direction. 

As an example, may I suggest that when 
you get back to your offices you look up 
your results on beef for the month of 
March over a long period of years. Then 
consider what intensive advertising of beef 
in that month would have meant. If the 
illustration does not hold in your com- 
pany, consider from your own memory 
the periods of the year when help for 
some commodity, or for the whole in- 
ventory, would be most welcome. 

Must Educate Consumer. 

Sixthly, any campaign to advertise meat 
should teach the consumer more about the 
selection and use of meat, and this in- 
struction should take into consideration 
seasonal variations in the livestock mar- 
kets. 


Seventhly, more information on the 
household use of lard should be pub- 
lished. 


Eighthly, the campaign should be co- 
operative in finance but more or less in- 
dividual in its management. When the 
policy is fixed, entrust the execution of 
it to one man—an expert—and require him 
to report to very few others. As one ad- 
vertising executive asserted, it can almost 
be said that cooperative advertising suc- 
ceeds to the degree to. which it ceases to 
be cooperative. 

Ninthly, the cost should be apportioned 
equitably. 

There is no doubt that the sentiment 
for an associative advertising campaign 
to protect the position of meat with the 
consumer is growing. The action of the 
retailers’ association in requesting that the 
packers add to every invoice ten cents per 
hundredweight to finance stronger com- 
petition by ‘meat with other foods, was a 
straw which indicates the direction of the 
wind. 

Such a Campaign Needed. 

There is no doubt of the trade need of 
such a campaign. In considering this as- 
sertion, remember that a man’s total in- 
take of food is a fairly definite amount. 
If he increases his consumption of one 
food, he decreases his consumption of 
others. A. man usually does not eat 
oranges and grapefruit, or fish and meat, 
at the same meal. 

Millions of dollars are being expended 
to stimulate the consumption of prepared 
cereals, fish and oysters. Consumers who 
eat ‘more of these foods very probably 
will eat less of meat. 
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Don't console yourself with the fact that 
your company is holding its position. 
What good will it do to have a good 
stateroom if the ship sinks? 

It would be unfortunate, however, if all 
that has been said this morning should be 
construed as an assertion that the proper 
progress of this industry depends almost 
wholly, or even primarily, on an associa- 
tive advertising campaign directed at the 
consumer. Such is not the case. This is 
neither the only nor the primary requisite. 


What Industry Needs. 


If any industry is to survive it must 
have, first, a meritorious product. It also 
must have adequate raw materials; effici- 
ent operations; effective personnel; accur- 
ate control; economical distribution; con- 
stant development; and vigorous con- 
sumer-appeal. 

The Institute is so organized as to help 
the industry, and the companies which 
constitute it, maintain such a basis. To 
this end, it has maintained in the last year 








LAKE BREEZES CHILL CALIFORNIAN. 


Director Tom Breslin of Los Angeles arrived 
on the only cold day of the meeting, but kept 
his good humor. 
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two branch offices and ten service depart- 
ments, each covering a basic division of 
the industry. 

These departments are means by which 
the corresponding departments of mem- 
ber companies may consolidate their in- 
terests and efforts with respect to prob- 
lems common to the industry as a whole. 

To bring this about most effectively the 
Institute in the year which this report 
covers has had the services of sixteen 
chairmen of departmental sections; ten 
sub-committees, four special committees, 
24 standing committees, a Plan Commis- 
sion, a Regional Committee, and 26 Re- 
gional Chairmen, each of whom cooper- 
ated in holding from one to four meet- 
ings. 

The special and standing committees 
alone held 97 meetings with a total at- 
tendance of six hundred eighty by two 
hundred ten individuals, some of whom 
served on more than one committee. 

In addition, the Regional Committee 
held four meetings with a total attendance 
of approximately one hundred. 


Bringing Institute to Members. 


Besides this participation, the Regional 
Chairmen held sixty-four meetings in all 
membership centers, from Atlanta, Ga., to 
Boston, Mass. The average attendance at 
these meetings was 18. The total attend- 
ance was 1,133, by 635 individuals. 

Add those figures together, and you will 
find a total attendance, at Institute Com- 
mittee and other meetings since the last 
Convention, in excess of 1,900 

How was this participation accom- 
plished? There were three factors in it. 

First of all, it was accomplished by the 
cooperation of the Regional Chairmen and 
of the members themselves. 


Pays Tribute to Oscar Mayer. 


In the next place it was accomplished 
by the leadership and personal effort of 
the President of the Institute, Oscar 
Mayer. 

I'll tell you, you men can have no idea 
of the contribution this man has made to 
this industry. You ought to know it. At 
the risk of embarrassing him, I am going 
to indicate it as I did to you folks from 
Cleveland. 

You know better than anyone else the 
exactions of a successful packing house. 
In the case of some plants, men had to 
return to their homes from the sectional 
meetings Saturday night so that their as- 
sociates could be here today. You know, 
too, that this year was no easy one. 

And knowing these things you will have 
some idea of the. contribution Oscar 
Mayer has made in your behalf when I 
tell you that he has traveled from coast 
to coast in the interests of your industry. 

He has taken the Institute to some of 
you in the shadow of Brooklyn Bridge, 
and to others in the shadow of the Golden 
Gate. He has visited some of you at the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains and others 
at the edge of Chesapeake Bay. He has 
talked with you on the rolling land of 
Minnesota and with you on the level 
plains of Texas. He has stood with you 
where ships set sail for Alaska and with 
you where great vessels steam out for the 
tropics. 

From Atlantic to Pacific, with the ex- 
ception of the Southeastern portion of 
this country, if there is any member of 
the Institute who has not had the oppor- 
tunity in his own territory of direct per- 
sonal contact with the President of the 
Institute, it is not the fault of Oscar 
Mayer. 

And there is a third factor which has 
made it possible to bring the member- 
ship into Institute activities on such a 
scale. 

Loyalty of Staff a Factor. 


_ That factor is the devoted effort and 
integrity of purpose on the part of the 
men and women for whose work I have 
the honor to be responsible. 

You do not see them here on the Con- 
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vention program because of the necessi- 
ties of time; but I can tell you honestly 
that their service to you knows no time 
when there are necessities. 

Possibly I have talked too feelingly al- 
ready, but I do believe that there is some- 
thing about this Institute and its purposes 
which attracts fine men to it and per- 
suades devotion where only duty would 
not suffice. 

And I wanted to testify that in what- 
ever the Institute has accomplished, the 
men and women whose earnest, capable 
work I am reporting here today have had 
a most important part. 

There is a quality in the Institute—per- 
haps it is because the purposes of the In- 
stitute are associative ideals—that draws 
to it the best that men have to give— 
staff and members alike. 

That is why the Institute has been able 
to dare. That is why it has been able to 
keep its progress just a little ahead of the 
current status of the industry. 

It is well, therefore, that in the last year 
the Institute has set its roots so deepiy 
and spread its contacts so widely. 


A year of Achievement. 


Our lawful solidarity has been in- 
creased. Our industrial consciousness has 
been intensified. It will be easier to 
stand together against every threat to our 
industry, whether from demagogue or 
mercenary; easier to stand together for 
every equitable, constructive purpose; 
easier to give that sort of cooperation 
which, as Mr. Kipling puts it, runs both 
forward and back— 


Now this is the law of the jungle—as old and 
as true as the sky; 

And the wolf that shall keep it may prosper, 
but the wolf that shall break it must die. 

As the creeper that girdles the tree-trunk the 
law runneth forward and back— 

For the strength of the Pack is the Wolf, 
and the strength of the Wolf is the Pack. 


PRESIDENT MAYER: May T now 
call upon the treasurer, Mr. John T. Agar, 
for his annual report? 

John T. Agar read the annual treasurer’s 
report, which had been approved by the 
auditor. 

MR. W. W. WOODS: Mr. Agar does 
not seem to be in the room, but at the di- 
rection of the President of the Institute, 
the report of the auditors covering all 
the books and accounts of the Institute 
have been referred to the Central Admin- 
istrative Committee, consisting of Oscar 
G. Mayer, President; G. F. Swift, F. Ed- 
son White, Thomas E. Wilson, Y ee 
Decker and A. T. Rohe, and is now be- 
ing examined by that Committee. After 
that Committee has its report ready it 
will be available for inspection by any 
member of the Institute at the offices of 
the Institute. 

PRESIDENT MAYER: It now be- 
comes my pleasure to proceed to the next 
item on the program, namely, the presen- 
tation of the gold and silver Jubilee But- 
tons, by Charles E. Herrick, Past Presi- 
dent of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. (Applause) 

MR. CHARLES E. HERRICK: Mr. 
President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
Convention: Oscar asked me to give you 
something sober at this time. In the first 
place, I wonder how there could be any- 
thing else at the Meat Packers’ Conven- 
tion, and in the second place, it is early 
in the day, you know. 

It has been customary in the past, at 
times like this, to give emblems to differ- 
ent ones in the industry signifying their 
length of service in that industry. Those 
emblems are silver and gold, representing 
respectively 25 and 50 years of service. 

The recipients of those emblems may 
well be proud of them, for they signify a 
long service in a most important industry. 


Meat Packing Third Industry. 


It is probably idle to call the attention 
of such an audience as this to the size 
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of that industry, but according to the lat- 
est figures available, it stands third in this 
country, the value of its products being 
over two and a half millions of dollars per 
annum. So it is no mean service in no 
mean industry that these emblems rep- 
resent. 

It is but natural, at a time like this, to 
let our minds run back to the conditions 
that prevailed when you men entered that 
industry. You have seen great changes 
come, great progress made, and you, no 
doubt, are very largely responsible for 
many of those changes and much of that 
progress. 

You have lived to see the old method of 
slaughter, in which hand work predomi- 
nated, supplanted by-new and modern 
methods and machinery taking its place 
to a very large extent. You have seen 
the old frame buildings give way to mod- 
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ern buildings of brick and concrete; you 
have seen old methods of distribution, 
confined necessarily to relatively small 
areas, enlarged and extended to cover 
practically the entire world; you have 
seen the growing use of the carton and 
the shipment of package goods. 

Sanitary conditions also have improved 
materially. Government inspection by 
trained experts has come into being. You 
have seen the old unsanitary wooden 
benches supplanted by the modern tables, 
the old wooden trucks by the new metal 
ones, the old wooden floors by impervious 
ones. 


Employe-Relationship Improved. 


There has also been great change in the 
relationship between employer and em- 
ploye in that period. There have come 
the employes’ benefit associations, and 
there is a large amount of welfare work 
now being done. 

Not the least of these improvements has 
been the formation and the functioning of 
this Institute of American Meat Packers. 
It is rendering a service to the industry 
throughout the entire year and through- 
out the entire country, 

This is done by the activities of ten 
major departments and a technical staff of 
thirty. This convention itself is a testi- 
monial to the changed conditions and the 
progress which has been made. 

You men who are to receive these but- 
tons today occupy an enviable position, 
for the greater a man’s knowledge of what 
has been done, the greater his power to 
know what to do. 

Perhaps‘there may be just a touch of 
regret in the minds of some of you that 
so much of life’s journey lies behind you; 
perhaps you have a feeling that you have 
passed your time of usefulness, but that is 
not so. You have only to think of Silas 
Curtis, who, at an age when most men are 
wont to retire, instituted the building up 
of two great newspapers, the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and the New York Post. 

Remember, also, E. M. Statler, who built 
a new hotel in Boston at sixty-two years 
of age when he might have rested com- 
fortably on his oars. 

Recall also Sir Christopher Wren, who 
built that magnificent cathedral, St. Paul’s, 
in London, at an age when men begin to 





FIFTY-YEAR VETERANS OF THE INDUSTRY ARE HONORED. 


Left to right: George A. Hormel, F. 


Burns, Anton Stolle, Carl M. Aldrich, Louis 


Mattes, Edward Kavanaugh, Charles Warner, Henry Heatter and John O’Donnell. Former 
president Charles E. Herrick is at the extreme right, giving out the buttons. ‘ 
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wear out. Sir Christopher was entering 
upon a new business at an age when men 
usually are retiring, for he was at least 
sixty before he became an architect, and 
after that time he built ninety churches 
and cathedrals. 

It was probably with some such sort of 
a man in mind that James Whitcomb 
Riley wrote, “He had lived three score 
years and ten and had the hang of it now 
so he could do it again.” 


Largest Class on Record. 

You will be interested to know that this 
year’s class is larger by far than any that 
has preceded. In fact, the numbers who 
thus receive silver buttons this year ag- 
gregate almost as great a number as all 
of those who have received them in years 
gone by. That list is so large and com- 
prises men from so many points in the 
country, many of whom cannot be here 
today, that to conserve your time I will 
not read that list of names of those who 
are to receive the silver buttons. 

To them whose silver anniversary it is, 
the alliance formed so many years ago 
has passed the experimental stage, and we 
assume they are living happily together 
and we hope that they may do so through- 
out the balance of their years. 

I should like to ask those in the room 
who are today to receive the gold buttons, 
to rise and to come forward in front of 
the platform. (Applause) 

Gold Jubilee Buttons. 

C. M. Aldrich, Wilson & Company, 50 
years. 

Louis Bernstein, Armour and Company, 
50 years. 

F. X. Blocklinger, Armour and Com- 
pany, 58 years. 

E. Bucher, Sr., E. Bucher Packing Com- 
pany, 50 years. 

F. Burns, Swift & Company, 50 years. 

William Carney, Wilson & Company, 54 
years. 

Dave Crowley, The Cleveland Provision 
Company, 50 years. 

Thomas Cully, Sr., Armour and Com- 
pany, 52 years. 

James Cummings, Wilson & Company, 
58 years. \ 

J. P. Durkin, Armour and Company, 50 
years. 

Joe Ehrlich, Armour and Company, 60 
years. 

Henry Heatter, Armour and Company, 
50 years. 

Ed. Kavanaugh, Armour and Company, 
50 years. 

John L. Kashner, Armour and Com- 
pany, 50 years. 

John T. Leonard, Wilson & Company, 
50 years. 

Robert Martin, Hammond - Standish 
Company, 51 years. 

L. Mattes, Armour and Company, 51 
years. 

Mayer Meyer, Sr., Armour and Com- 
pany, 50 years. 

J. O’Donnell, Armour and Company, 50 
years. 

Peter Olhman, Armour and Company, 
51 years. 

George Russell, 
Company, 63 years. 

A. T. Spence, Armour and Company, 50 
years. 

G. Straut, Armour and Company, 61 
years. 

W. Wagner, Jos. Stern Sons’ Plant, 60 
years. 

Chas. Warner, Armour and Company, 
59 years. 

Gus Yunker, Pearl Packing Company, 
50 years. 

Let me extend to you my sincere con- 
gratulations. Your service in the industry 


Hammond - Standish 
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has been long and fruitful. You are cele- 
brating today your golden wedding. May 
you live to celebrate many more anni- 
versaries. May you live to bestow upon 
those who today receive the silver medal, 
a gold one similar to the one that you re- 
ceive today. 

You have been not merely passengers, 
you have been working members in this 
crew, and to you, therefore, belongs a 
great deai of credit, a large share and a 
large measure of the thanks of the in- 
dustry as a whole. My sincere congratu- 
lations to you. 

Wear this button, show it to your 
younger members especially, that they 
may pattern after you in continuing long 
in the industry, that they too may bring 
to the industry all of the strength, all of 
the advice, all of the wisdom which you 
have brought. (Applause) 


Committees Named. 
PRESIDENT MAYER: In closing, I 
wish.to name the following committees: 


Nominating Committee: Thomas E. 
Wilson, Chairman; George Kern, Jr.; 
Philip D. Armour, Sam T. Nash, E. C. 
Merritt, Arthur D. White, E. S. Papy, 
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George H. Nuckolls, Guy C. Shepard, E. 
A. Reineman and T. P. Breslin. 


Resolutions Committee: Sam T. Nash, 
Chairman; Albert T. Rohe, G. F. Swift, 
B. C. Dickinson, W. R. Sinclair, Lorenz 
Neuhoff, F. Edson White, T. P. Breslin 
and R. E. Paine. 

Whereupon, the meeting adjourned at 
twelve twenty o’clock until two o’clock, 
p.m. 


SECOND SESSION 


Monday, October 25, 2 p.m. 


The second general session of the Insti- 
tution of American Meat Packers was 
called to order at two o’clock by Mr. E. A. 
Cudahy, Jr., Vice-president of the Insti- 
tute. 

CHAIRMAN CUDAHY: The second 
session is called to order. I take great 
pleasure in presenting the first speaker 
for this afternoon, a man of wide experi- 
ence who is at present President of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. He 
is identified with a number of industrial 
and financial institutions of the city. He 
has taken a large part in civic affairs of 
national importance and is well qualified 
to give us his ideas on general business. 


Presents Mr. O’Leary. 


I take great pleasure in presenting Mr. 
John W. O’Leary. (Applause) 


MR. JOHN W. O’LEARY: I am very 
glad indeed to meet such a large group 
of meat packers. I just said to Mr. White 
that I didn’t know there were so many 
meat packers in the world. He tells me 
that you have just a small portion of 
them here. It shows how little we know 
of what is going on about us. 

You are representatives of an essential 
industry, an industry that is vital, of 
course, to all of us. I deem it very im- 
portant that you do get together, that you 
do meet, that you do consider your af- 
fairs, realizing that in a proper conduct 
of them you are advancing the affairs of 
the nation. 

I have been asked to speak quite in- 
formally and quite briefly about my im- 
pressions of business conditions. I sup- 
pose anyone in this group or outside, asked 
as to their general impression, would say 
that business is good. 


Business is Good. 


Whether they would or not, that is the 
condition; business is good. Every day 
we are confronted with new figures, with 
new Statistics, to show that it is good. 
am not going to burden you with those 
Statistics. We have heard enough, for 
instance, of car loadings to realize that 
the old peak mark that we looked to 
for good times is being exceeded. nearly 
every week and that is a matter of daily 
occurrence now and passes on without 
particular notice. 

But just grouping the different items to- 
gether that show an increase in 1926 over 
1925, which was a good year, you find 
bank clearings, dividend payments, rail- 
road freight and passenger traffic, lumber 
movement, iron and steel activities, zinc 
and copper movement, coal production, 
cotton and silk consumption and manu- 
facture, all above a considered good year. 
The under par conditions are insignificant 
by comparison. 

We recognize everywhere that funda- 
mental conditions are sound, that business 
is good and ought to continue so. 

If that be the case, why can’t we defi- 
nitely determine that we are going to have 
good times for a long period? Everything 
that we have in the way of general busi- 
ness points to it, and yet we know that 
we can’t make a definite prophecy. One 
of the reasons, as I see it, that we cannot 
make a definite prophecy, is because we 
are not yet schooled in clear thinking on 
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the obscure factors which have such an 
important bearing on business. 


Watch the Obscure Factors. 


We watch quite closely the stock market 
operations; we do watch the bank clear- 
ings, we do watch the railroad loadings, 
and we do know that all of these are very 
important factors. But we are in a time 
when there are a number of obscure fac- 
tors which are quite vital. I want to men- 
tion a few of these to you and invite you 
in your consideration of the value of keep- 
ing business good to think about them. 

No one, I think, who has watched in the 
past few years the shifts in consuming 
purchasing power, should fail to continue 
to watch them. No one who has ob- 
served in the past few years a large ex- 
tension of consumer credit, will fail to con- 
tinue to watch that progress. 

No one who realizes the large produc- 
tive capacity of the United States will 
fail to continue to watch the progress of 
our foreign trade. No one who has ob- 
served the continually declining price lev- 
els since 1921 will fail to continue to watch 
those price levels. No one who has ob- 
served the effect of the relationship be- 
tween production and consumer purchas- 
ing power as it has been affected in the 
past few years, will fail to continue to 
watch it. 

It is these rather obscure factors, rather 
than the spectacular factors, which need 
our watching and which after all are com- 
pletely within our control. If we have, 

as is all over recognized, fundamentally 
sound conditions and the rather obscure 
factors which affect business are mainly 
within our control, why should we not 
continue to have them? It depends largely 
upon the business men of the United 
States and the amount of clear thinking 
they do on the obscure things. 


Must Do Own Thinking. 


We bear in mind that we are doing 
more thinking. We are establishing such 
organizations as you have established 
here, and are gaining much for our in- 
dustry through them. But we still have 
the happy faculty of letting the organiza- 
tion undertake to do all the thinking for 
us rather than doing some ourselves and 
helping the progress of the organization. 
This clear thinking is a job for ourselves 
and we ought to assume it. 

There is one particular job that I think 
your organization can appreciate the need 
of and that every organization ought to 
appreciate the need of; that is the vital 
importance of self- regulation, continuing 
the onward progress of business in the 
United States. 

The packing industry is one of those 
industries that I believe has had its fill 
of government regulation and supervision. 
The tendency toward having more indus- 
tries having that same type of supervision 
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and regulation ruled during the first 
quarter century that we are in. It has re- 
ceded during the past few years and will 
continue to recede provided we undertake 
to do some self-regulation and some self- 
examination. 

There is no question but that unless in- 
dustry as a whole undertakes the job of 
watching its own affairs and correcting 
its own evils, we are due for trouble, and 
if we ever get another hysterical spell of 
government regulation I don’t know where 
we will land. We ought to bear in mind 
as citizens of the United States that this 
great nation has been built up on private 
initiative. 

Private Initiative Big Force. 


It has increased in its population from a 
nation of 5,000,000 people to 120,000,000 in 
something over a century; it has increased 
in its national wealth to $300,000,000,000; 
it has developed an educational system 
taking care of 20,000,000 students and 
spending each year $1,000,000,000 in its 
support, and all this has been done be- 
cause of the exercise of private initiative. 
Surely with the demonstration of the value 
and progress which can be obtained un- 
der that, we ought to retain the value 
of private initiative. 

Your Institute, I understand, is doing a 
lot of investigating, a lot that is helpful 
to the members in it. I urge you to con- 
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tinue all that you have been doing, and in 
addition to do clear thinking on the ob- 
scure factors which affect business, to de- 
termine on self-regulation in order that 
we may avoid more of government regu- 
lation, and I am sure with the fundament- 
ally sound business conditions as they are 
today, we can continue to have them for 
an indefinite period. (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN CUDAHY: I am sure I 
express the sentiment of the meeting when 
I say to Mr. O’Leary that we are deeply 
grateful for his fine remarks. What im- 
pressed me most was his remark about 
self-regulation. I think we can do that 
to advantage. 


Progress in Self-Regulation. 


With the high ethics that do prevail 
and are constantly promoted in the in- 
dustry by the Institute, we can go for- 
ward along that path. Those ethics have 
been published and they set a very high 
ideal for us to follow. They generally are 
followed in this industry. We do well, 
however, now and then to think for our: 
selves from the standpoint of self-regula- 
tion and avoid some things that might 
come on us in the future as set forth by 
Mr. O'Leary. 

I take great pleasure in introducing the 
next speaker of the afternoon. He is a 
man whom I have known for a number 
of years. Although he is still very young, 
he last Saturday celebrated his thirty- 
second year with the Cudahy Packing 
Company. I have worked under him and 
with him and I can say he knows his 
stuff 

I take great pleasure in presenting to 
you Mr. William Diesing who will speak 
to you on the beef situation. (Applause) 


Meat Packing—Beef 
By William Diesing. 

A general survey of the cattle and beef 
business as it is conducted today, especial- 
ly where prediction of the future is in- 
volved, must take note of the great flexi- 
bility of this branch of the meat business 
and the rapidity with which marked 
changes in conditions of supply and de- 
mand, with resultant price fluctuations, can 
and do occur. Perhaps there is no other 
business that more frequently and thor- 
oughly discredits predictions. 

The cause of this flexibility and instabil- 
ity of markets is, primarily, the great 
irregularity of supply, and, secondarily, 
that the supply largely must be moved 
immediately into consumptive channels in 
whatever volume it is received. 


Livestock Receipts Fluctuate. 

In the first instance: There is a marked 
variation in both quality and quantity of 
receipts from one week to another in the 
same season of the year. This weekly 
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fluctuation may be more or less in re- 
sponse to market price fluctuations. 

There is a still greater fluctuation in the 
seasonal character of the receipts. The 
heaviest marketings usually occur in the 
fall, but when the average quality is low, 
and when, during this season of some 
years, long fed native cattle are so scarce 
as to be in a specialty class. 

At this season, the feeder buyer com- 
petes with the packer to a considerable 
extent for the available supply. In the 
winter and spring season, receipts in the 
aggregate may be somewhat lighter than 
in the fall, but are made up largely of 
corn-fed cattle that are moved almost en- 
tirely through dressed beef channels. 

There is, too, a marked fluctuation in the 
quality, as well as the quantity, of one 
year’s receipts compared with another, re- 
flecting largely conditions as to supply 
and market prices of various feed stuffs, 
particularly corn. 

In the second instance: It is not 
economically possible to store the better 
grades of commercial dressed beef, so that 
over-abundant supplies during one part of 
the year may be spread through another 
season of lighter supplies. 


Trade Not Used to Frozen Meats. 

The trade in this country is not accus- 
tomed to frozen meats. If the surplus sup- 
ply in heavy producing seasons were fro- 
zen, it could be sold only at a considerable 
discount in price under current fresh pro- 
duction during the season of lighter sup- 
plies. Cuts and trimmings from cutter 
cattle are the only exception to this. They 
are frozen during heavy fall runs for spring 
requirements. 

Freezing is the only known method of 
storing fresh meat for any considerable 
period. This marks a very great differ- 
ence between the beef and pork branches 
of the business. 

Pork products, principally through the 
medium of curing processess, can be stored 
during heavy producing seasons for dis- 
tribution throughout the year, to meet 
trade requirements, thus assuring a fairly 
uniform supply of a uniform quality of 
product at all times, which is something 
entirely lacking in beef distribution. 

In marketing such a highly perishable 
product as beef, in constantly varying vol- 
ume, the great economic law of supply 
and demand operates swiftly and surely. 
The same statement, of course, will apply 
to mutton and veal. The stock raiser, the 
feeder, the packer, the retailer, are all 
bound by it, and to a marked extent, their 
interests are identical. It is easy enough 
to misread the market positions or be 
swayed by other considerations temporari- 
ly, but this principle of supply and demand 
will constantly reassert itself, and, too fre- 
quently, it exacts severe penalties. 


Beef Really Sold at Auction. 

Perhaps it is not overstating the fact to 
say that regardless of the method em- 
ployed by the individual packer and retail- 
er in marketing his beef or other fresh 
meat, in the aggregate, beef, the same as 
cattle, is sold at auction, each factor, of 
— seeking to sell as high as possi- 

e. 

Obviously, under these greatly varying 
conditions of supply, our market for 
dressed beef has become very elastic. It 
perhaps is no exaggeration to say there 
is trade for every class of beef that is 
produced and that we can sell any class of 
beef that the producer and feeder finds it 
profitable to raise, and in whatever quan- 
tity it is brought to market, price alone 
being the determining factor, and rising 
or falling always just to absorb the avail- 
able supply of each kind of beef. Per 
capita consumption of beef is nothing 
more or less than per capita production, 
since the level of prices is such that none 
may be exported. 

Frequently, the price movements of one 
particular kind of cattle and beef may ap- 
pear to be a contradiction of the current 
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general statistics and markets, depending 
entirely upon the relative supply of each 
grade of beef. Prices.on one class of cat- 
tle may advance, reflecting the correspond- 
ing advance in beef prices of that grade, 
the same week the prices on other cattle 
and beef have declined. Such a trend may 
even be protected through an entire sea- 
son or a year. 


Long Fed Cattle Abundant. 


As, for instance, the better classes of 
fat corn fed cattle sold lower this year 
than in 1925, due to an over-abundance of 
long fed cattle. Weighty cattle, which 
commanded a premium last year, were at a 
discount this year, because of an entire 
reversal of their position in the market as 
regards supply. The medium and lower 
grades of steers, as well as cows, heifers 
and so-called butcher stock, sold higher 
this year than they did last year, due to a 
relatively light supply of these grades. 

It is apparent that a more uniform mar- 
keting would mean vastly more to the cat- 
tle raiser and feeder than to the hog grow- 
er, since, as stated, the product of hogs 
can be stored, against trade requirements, 
while dressed beef cannot.’ Extreme price 
fluctuations are of no benefit to anyone 
and must make the business extremely 
difficult to conduct, not only for the pack- 
er, as we all well know, but as well for 
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the retailer, and, no doubt, for the grower 
and feeder. 

These conditions as to irregularity of 
supply are much less marked than former- 
ly. The tendency in recent years to feed 
cattle the year around is very helpful. 
Also, the general quality of the receipts 
is improving each year. Nevertheless, we 
are far from the point of being assured a 
reasonably even supply of any particular 
class of beef cattle throughout the year to 
meet an even demand at a fairly steady 
price level. 


Supply of One Grade May Cease. 


All too often, after there has been built 
up a substantial outlet for a certain class 
of beef through the medium of the retail 
trade, the supply of that kind dwindles to 
an extent that prices advance to where 
consumption is thoroughly checked. 

It is a fact known to all of us, that once 
the consumer restricts the use of an ar- 
ticle, due to prices getting too high, it 
takes a corresponding swing to a level 
that is too low, to bring consumptive de- 
mand back again to full strength. 

The greater part of the speculative ele- 
ment is confined to the man who raises 
the live stock and the one who feeds it. 
The packer and the retailer need only buy 
their supplies on the basis of what they 
can get for the meat, and in the case of the 
packer, also for the by-products. Essen- 
tially, it is a business of narrow margins 
of profit. 


A Series of Reactions. 


After all, cattle and beef markets as ex- 
pressed in terms of price may be said to 
be a series of reactions, a depression in 
value coming asa natural reaction to an 
advance in prices, one off-setting the other. 
The greater the advance over the normal 
price level, the greater the following de- 
pression. 

In this sense, 1926 clearly reflected the 
markets and conditions prevailing in 1925. 
Both were rather exceptional years—1925 
a year of heavy production, with quality, 
as well as weight of cattle, averaging be- 
low normal, while 1926 was a year of very 
heavy production, with quality, as well as 
average weight of cattle, considerably 
above normal. 

In the last half of the year 1925, supplies 
of corn fed cattle had diminished as a 
result of forced liquidation earlier in the 
year, due to a poor corn crop'the previous 
year, and prices for fat cattle had ad- 
vanced to extreme levels. Unfortunately, 
these extreme prices were considered by 
many to be the normal, instead of an ab- 
normal condition, induced by temporary 
shortage. 

There was an outstanding premium in 
the market price for quality and an addi- 
tional premium for weight. The spread 
in price between low grade and high grade 
beef was perhaps as great as it ever gets. 
In addition to that, every additional 100 
pounds of live weight commanded a pre- 
mium which, in the case of best fat cattle, 
amounted to as much as $1.00 per cwt., 
or more. 

Against this more or less extreme price 
level for fat cattle, and with a heavy corn 
crop for 1925 assured, the Corn Belt feed- 
er competed aggressively for the available 
supply of grass steers, still further con- 
tributing to the strength of the market 
that prevailed at that time. This latter 
feature, of course, was of direct benefit 
to the stock grower and range man, and 
resulted in Western grass cattle selling so 
high in the fall of 1925, that very few of 
them were available as killers. That there 
were more cattle put on feed than in the 
previous year, notwithstanding published 
statements to the contrary, is now self- 
evident. 


Beef Consumption Was Retarded. 

Meanwhile, the extreme price level of 
the cattle market had resulted in a retard- 
ed consumption of beef, particularly of the 
good to prime grades of beef, which had 
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become relatively so scarce. There was 
no complaint from the consumer. He 
merely cut down his purchases and then, 
figuratively, waited for the price levels to 
decline. 

So we entered the year 1926 with a re- 
duced consumption facing a stimulated 
production. 

The only accurate statistics as to kill of 
cattle available to us covers that part of 
the total kill handled under U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, B. A. I. Inspection. 
A very large proportion of this total kill 
is not handled under B. A. I. Inspection, 
and of this kill there is no record. Deal- 
ing with the kill of cattle under B. A. IL. 
Inspection only, the first nine months of 
1926, as compared with the same periods 
in 1925 and 1924, shows as follows: 


Cattle Increase 
Kill 9 Mo., 1926.7, SOL, 016 352, 059 5.03% Inc. over 1925 
Kill 9 Mo., 1925.6,998,957 299,932 4.48% Inc. over 1924 
Kill 9 Mo., 1924.6,699,025 


Notwithstanding the more or less bull- 
ish predictions based on statistics purport- 
ing to show shortages in supply, it will 
be noted that the kill of the first nine 
months of this year shows an increase of 
5.03 per cent over the relatively heavy kill 
of 1925, figured on a per head basis. Al- 
lowing for the increased average weight 
of this year’s slaughtering over last year’s, 
a conservative estimate would arrive at an 
increase in tonnage of not less than 6% 
per cent for these nine months. 

The total slaughter of cattle under B. A. 
I. Inspection in the United States, each of 
the five years prior to 1926, were: 


MMM terete Se cssince ake sas ae 8,251,449 
Meiers areas ores sata aie a 7,993,960 
SEG be siche dt suity sta pane 9,162,516 
RE 5c ties cepted a ase 9,593,075 
IES ised aeben ea he come 9,853,039 


It is very clear now that 1926 will regis- 
ter a kill of cattle under Federal Inspec- 
tion of something well over 10 million 
head, which exceeds any year revealed by 
the record since its beginning, except for 
the years 1918 and 1919, which ran respec- 
tively, 10,938,287 and 11,241,991. But a 
part of the production of those years was 
exported, and included also, were a large 
proportion of common cattle used for can- 
ning purposes. 


1926 Beef Kill Heavy. 


The. 1926 kill of cattle ran much heavier 
to beef than the two years mentioned. 
Since practically no beef is being exported 
now, this means, then, that 1926 registers 
the greatest consumption of beef in our 
history. 

Hide prices throughout the year were 
materially lower than in 1925. As a matter 
of fact, hide prices are lower than during 
the years immediately pre-war. 

Fats, particularly oleo, sold low. Green 
offals sold a little better, but the general 
weight of the value of by-products was 
not as favorable as in 1925. By-products 
values, of course, bear a direct relation 
to cattle and beef prices. The trend of 
cattle prices inevitably closely reflects the 
trend of beef selling prices and by-prod- 
ucts values, minus expenses. 

The daily and weekly published market 
reports of the Bureau of Markets of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, consti- 
tutes a record that shows the correspond- 
ing fluctuation of cattle and beef prices 
during any given period. 

comparison of the monthly average 
cost of cattle slaughtered under Federal 
Inspection, the first seven months of 1926, 
with the same months of 1925, is shown 
in the following tabulation: 


% Bi 
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7. 

Granting that there were more long fed 
cattle in this year’s receipts which sold at 
lower prices than the same grades last 
year, the medium and cheaper grades sold 
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higher than last year, and it is to be noted 
that the average cost of raw material to 
the packer was substantially the same this 
year as last year, during the first seven 
months for which figures are available. 

And a broad view of the matter must 
admit that again our market has demon- 
strated great flexibility i in having absorbed 
such a huge quantity at a very substantial 
price level, everything considered. 

Many Feeders Lost Money. 

While the feeders who marketed their 
cattle in the early months of this year, in 
the aggregate probably made some money, 
the majority of the feeders who fed out 
their cattle, suffered losses, which is most 
unfortunate, but is due as much or more 
to high cost of the feeding cattle than is 
too low beef prices. 

Had it not been for the very strong price 
level that prevailed on hog and pork prod- 
ucts, on the one hand, helping out results 
on cattle feeding operations where hogs 
also were fed, and, on the other hand, pro- 
viding a better market for beef, prices, no 
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doubt, would have been lower, considering 
the very heavy marketings that had to be 
absorbed. The feeder’s advantage lies in 
the fact that the market for beef has been 
greatly broadened and that his general 
position appears much more favorable for 
next year. 

Following a period of comparative scar- 
city of fat, well-finished beef, when con- 
sumption of such kinds had been severely 
retarded, we were given a very heavy sup- 
ply of that kind. Even after the trade 
that normally uses good to choice beef had 
been won back, there was an oversupply 
of it and other trade had to be sought. 
On the other hand, cows and other lower 
priced stock, which had been so plentiful 
previously, were in comparatively short 
supply. 

Furthermore, fresh pork competes more 
directly with the cheaper classes of beef 
than with the better classes, and fresh pork 
was high in price this year. So there was 
relatively a better demand for the lighter 
supply of cheaper grades. The price 
spread between best beef and medium beef 
was much narrower than usual. 

Out of this fact, perhaps, grew the as- 
sumption that, because choice beef was 
selling comparatively low and cow beef 
was selling relatively high, the retailer was 
substituting the latter for the former, as 
seemed to be given credit in some pub- 
lished market reports and comments. 
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Anyone close to the trade knows that such 
price fluctuations reflect nothing but sup- 
ply and demand, under which the retailer 
is as helpless as any of the rest of us. 
There is, as we all know, too much com- 
petition in the retail trade to permit of 
such practice. 
Beef Grading Discussed. 


Out of this theory, apparently, grew the 
suggestion that beef be stamped by grade 
so the consumer would know what it is. 
It is not the intention to take time here 
for a discussion of this subject, but I 
would like to observe that, in my estima- 
tion, such a thing is not practicable, and, 
if it were, it would not contribute to. high- 
er selling prices or better distribution, and 
is entirely unnecessary. 

Each kind of beef is sold for just what 
it is under present day methods. There is 
plenty of competition to insure that being 
so. A more even distribution of supply 
alone can correct such market irregulari- 
ties. However, the industry no doubt will 
be quick to adopt anything that can be 
shown to be really an improvement in 
methods of marketing. 

The slaughter of cattle that had reacted 
to the tuberculin test, by reason of the 
campaign conducted by the various states, 
in connection with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, was unusually heavy this 
year, contributing considerably to the sup- 
ply of the poorer grades of dressed beef. 
There was considerable note taken of this 
fact in market publications; also, I believe, 
a little publicity appeared in the general 
press. 

Some of these statements might even be 
read as implying that this beef was not 
wholesome, and the statement was definite- 
ly made that the competition of this cheap- 
er beef had a marked influence on the 
selling price of fat, well-finished cattle. As 
we all well know, beef from reactor or any 
other cattle, is not passed for food unless 
it is fit for food, since it is all killed under 
U. S. Department of Agriculture inspec- 
tion. 

Beef from reactor cattle cannot possibly 
compete with beef. from good, corn fed 
native steers, as it is not adapted to the 
same class of trade. But all the cheaper 
grades of beef were in a relatively strong- 
er position this year. ° 

Such releases coming to the attention of 
the consuming trade, may, after all, have 
little effect on the demand for beef, but if 
they have any effect, it must be’ detri- 
mental to the interests of the producer, as 
well as the packer and retailer. 


Cannot Sell Beef Under Brand. 


Beef cannot be sold under brands like 
cured meats are sold. Whether a steer is 
slaughtered in one plant on another, is 
immaterial. To the consuming trade it is 
all beef of various quality. So the beef 
business, because of its character, is not 
given the support of national and local 
advertising such as the hog business re- 
ceives through the medium of the various 
packers advertising their respective brands 
of hams, bacon and other meats, which, 
while primarily in the interest of each in- 
dividual, nevertheless must constitute a 
considerable prop under the business of 
pork distribution of the country. 

In the interest of all factors, the beef 
business, perhaps more sensitive than any 
other branch of the business, might well 
receive a little boosting rather than the 
reverse, if anything is to be released for 
publication. 

Before attempting a prediction for next 
year, let us first consider that statistics 
may mean less in the beef business than 
they do, for instance, in the pork business. 
It may be shown there are less cattle on 
feed, but if those on feed are forced into 
the market unduly, owing to conditions of 
poor supply of feed or for any other rea- 
son, prices will first go down, and the sur- 
plus cannot be made available against a 
shortage later. 

A heavier supply of cattle shown on 
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feed, does not mean, necessarily, that prices 
are going to be lower at once. That will 
depend entirely on how and when the cat- 
tle are marketed. 


Long Range Predictions Difficult. 

Statistics, even when reasonably accu- 
rate, have very little value at long range; 
current statistics being the only ones that 
should be given any weight. Figures com- 
paring today’s receipts with yesterday’s, 
or this week’s with last week’s, may re- 
flect the immediate price fluctuation, but a 
comparison with the corresponding week 
last year, or even what they will be next 
year, while interesting, has little value, for 
whatever difference in volume of receipts 
may be shown has already been reconciled 
through the medium of price. 

What is a shortage at one price, quickly 
becomes an oversupply at another price, 
especially in a product that must be kept 
sold up fast as it comes to market. 

The following tabulation of the census 
figures of cattle in the United States on 
January first of each year, as compiled by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, back 
to and including the pre-war year of 1914, 
in which production was so low in this 
country that a good deal of beef was im- 
ported, shows a steady increase of cattle 
production, when both dairy and beef cat- 
tle are combined, up to the last two years. 
The last two years show a decided de- 
crease in numbers, particularly of beef 
cattle. Dairying is evidently definitely on 


the increase: 









Milk Cows Other Cattle 

20,737, 35,855,000 

262,000 37,067,000 

22,108,000 39,812,000 
894,000 41,689, 

310,000 44,112,000 
475,000 45,085, 

722,000 43,398,000 

000 41,993,000 

2,000 41,550,000 

000 41,923,000 

000 42,126,000 

9,000 39,609,000 

000 37,537,000 





A very important point to consider in 
this connection, however, is that the steady 
improvement in quality through better 
breeding in recent years is bringing about 
an earlier maturity of beef cattle. Also, 
the transition in recent years from range 
to farm production and consequent better 
management of the cattle business, as a 
whole, is making for better yields than 
formerly. 


Maintaining Beef Production. 
These improvements in _ production, 
coupled with the disposition to market 
younger animals than previously, means, 
of course, that beef production may be 
maintained, notwithstanding that a reduc- 
tion may be shown of the number of cattle 
in the country. Beef, as well as veal, is 
an important product of dairying, espe- 
cially through the increasing use of the 
so-called dual purpose cattle, and is a fac- 
tor of considerable importance in the beef 
production business of the country. 
Shipments of feeder cattle from twelve 
principal livestock marketing centers, for 
the first nine months of 1926, in compari- 
son with the same months of 1925 and 
1924, show as follows: 


No. Head Decrease 
ee Feeder Cattle 
9 Months 


Seer 1,664,954 79,488 4.56% 
Shipments Feeder Cattle 
9 Months 1925............ 745,442 187,230 9.69% 
Shipments Feeder Cattle 


® Months 1924 1,932,672 

Statistics covering the movement of 
feeder cattle from primal markets are 
losing their value as an indication of the 
number of cattle on feed, because of the 
rapidly growing disposition of the feeder 
to buy his stock direct from the range 
and not through the large primal markets. 
The killings of fat cattle for both 1925 and 
1926 were clearly a contradiction of the sta- 
tistics purporting to show the cattle that 
were put on feed for those two years, the 
kill of fat cattle for both years running 
considerably in excess of all estimates of 
available cattle on feed. 

In view of the decreases shown by the 
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Government census figures, the heavy 
killings of the last two years perhaps could 
be taken as a draft on the future supply 
of cattle. Yet clearly, the cattle dressed 
in 1926 were, to a great extent, deliber- 
ately fed for slaughter. A considerable 
part of them gave evidence of having been 
held too long and that they should have 
been marketed earlier as beef. 

Too, there was no indication of forced 
marketing of young stock this year, such 
as prevailed up to the middle of 1925. On 
the contrary, the country has shown a dis- 
position this year to restock with young 
cattle for breeding. This assuredly, is not 
an indication that the future is being 
drawn upon. 

Battle on the Increase. 


There is a growing sentiment that per- 
haps beef and cattle production in this 
country is on the increase, instead of on 
the wane. In this connection, I would like 
to read to you from an article which ap- 
peared on the front page of John Clay 
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& Company’s publication, “Livestock Mar- 
kets,” dated at Chicago, August 5, 1926. 

The article is headed—“The Past—The 
Present—The Prospect.” It begins by 
comparing current prices for cattle, hogs, 
lambs and corn with the corresponding 
week of 1925, and then makes this observa- 
tion: 

“Cattle production has been on the in- 
crease, but we have not appreciated it be- 
cause it has been of slow growth. There 
were more cattle and calves slaughtered 
the first six months of this year than any 
previous like period on record. 

“The proportion of heavy beeves was 
unusually large, thus materially augment- 
ing beef stocks. The outgo of feeders 
from the markets has not kept pace with 
the increase in receipts, meaning a still 
greater slaughter. However, the average 
cost to killers was a little greater than 
last year, because of the tremendous de- 
mand for the cheaper grades of cattle, 
which still prevails. 

“Cheap corn accounted naturally for the 
much heavier production of weighty cattle. 
No shortage is in sight, and to predict 
higher prices soon would be folly. 


Young Stuff Costing Less. 


“Young stuff is costing much less and 
feed is much cheaper than a year ago. 
These are the feeders’ advantages and go 
far to offset lower rates on his finished 
product. 

“It is the day of conservation, of econ- 
omy, of watchfulness. It is a poor time 
for speculation, for over-expansion, for 
extravagance, for rash expenditure.” 

I believe there is a great deal of merit 
and wholesome advice in this statement, 
published by one of the leading livestock 
firms of this country, whose business 
brings them very close to all phases of the 
trade. In my opinion, this statement is 
nearer the true situation than the more or 
less usual predictions of shortage. 

Supply alone cannot determine the price 
level. Demand has equal weight. Indus- 
trial conditions which make largely the 
general demand for foodstuffs, will be a 
determining factor of great importance. 

Beef a Competitor of Other Meats. 


Beef, in whatever supply, must compete 
with all other foods, particularly meats. 
Pork is in even greater production usually 
than beef, and naturally is its greatest 
competitor, and if we stop to consider 
that pork prices in this country are 
based on an exportable surplus, is it 
reasonable to suppose that beef is going to 
sell very much higher than the average of 
recent years, even if supplies dropped off 
as much as 15 or 25 per cent, particularly 
if pork supplies increase? 

To what extent cattle and beef prices in 
this country rest on the present high tariff 
on cattle and beef, is a question of consid- 
erable magnitude. Yet, beyond a doubt, 
the tariff has some effect on cattle and 
beef prices. The fact is, that notwithstand- 
ing the 3c per pound import duty on 
dressed beef, we have foreign dressed beef 
knocking at our doors. 

It seems to me that the cattle and beef 
business in recent years has been sur- 
rounded by more or less bullish prediction 
and sentiment, influenced, no doubt, to a 
considerable extent by statistics, and which 
may or may not have been correctly inter- 
preted. Also, there is apparent at times, a 
desire to help the market by creating opti- 
mistic sentiment through favorable predic- 
tion. 

We would all be interested in seeing the 
business at any time established on a high- 
er price level throughout, but, unfortunate- 
ly, we are faced always by the cold, hard 
facts of supply and demand. There have 
been years, to be sure, when we killed 10 
or 15 per cent less cattle than in other 
years, and all too often at a price level that 
became too high, and after consumption 
had been thoroughly checked, we experi- 
enced declining markets on the lighter 
supplies. The most pronounced changes 
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have come all unheralded, because not 
known in advance. 


Are Bullish Predictions Good? 


I have sometimes wondered whether 
bullish prediction and sentiment in so sen- 
sitive a business, is desirable. It seems 
to me that such sentiment, when justified— 
and ali too frequently it is not justified— 
has a tendency to speed up production at 
the wrong time. 

The supply of beef can very quickly be 
increased on short notice. Cattle can be 
run through the feed yard in sixty to 
ninety days and be made available for 
slaughter. This, of course, is a much 
faster process than raising a crop of hogs. 

On the other hand, in the interest of 
seeking a wider distribution and more 
stable market, and a better price level for 
a commodity, where is the merit of point- 
ing out that prices are high or going to be 
higher, or say anything about prices at all, 
or to say that supplies are going to become 
scarce? Too much has been said about 
high beef prices for the good of the busi- 
ness, when, as a matter of fact, there are 
many articles that sell relatively higher 
than beef all the time. 

What Is In Prospect? 

Statistically, the situation may seem to 
justify a bullish prediction for next year, 
but, actually, I seriously question whether 
it does. To me the indications for next 
year are, that perhaps there will be a some- 
what lighter production, particularly of the 
long fed and well finished cattle and beef. 

This opinion is based primarily on the 
less favorable conditions as to feed than 
prevailed a year ago. In the interest of 
all concerned, it might be well to have a 
somewhat lighter production for next year. 

The better grades of fat cattle and beef 
very likely will sell somewhat higher than 
this year, and probably will sell much 
more nearly at their usual and proper dif- 
ferential over the cheaper grades. Heavy 
fat cattle, particularly, may sell a good 
deal higher if the supply is sharply re- 
stricted, as a result of their unfavorable 
position in this year’s market. There has 
been a strong tendency this year to put 
light cattle on feed. 

There can easily be an over-supply of 
light, half-fat cattle next year at a big dis- 
count in the market, and a premium for 
weighty, well finished cattle. 

The cheaper grades of dressed beef, in- 
cluding butcher stock, I do not think will 
sell any higher, if, indeed, quite as high as 
they sold this year. Should pork be more 
plentiful and at lower prices, it would have 
a direct influence here. 


Next Year’s Cattle Prices. 


In general, I doubt whether the average 
price level for cattle and beef next year 
will materially exceed this year’s. It will 
be a good thing if there is no forced mar- 
keting of cattle next winter, due to poor 
feed conditions, such as we witnessed in 
the early months of 1925. If the cattle 
come to market only as they are ready for 
market, it will be helpful to all interests. 

I believe the feeders’ outlook is much 
more favorable than it was a year ago. 
The feeder cattle market has been con- 
siderably lower in average price this fall 
than a year ago. On account of fat beef 
selling relatively lower, there was a more 
cautious disposition on the part of the 
feeder, and I believe he is in a far better 
position than he was a year ago, and next 
year’s results should be more favorable 
to him. 

However as far as the packer is con- 
cerned, predictions of the future can have 
little, if any, weight on beef operations 
Trade papers of various sort lately, lay 
great stress on a “hand to mouth” policy 
of buying, as being a desirable thing, as it 
serves to stabilize markets. 

It seems to me this would be particu- 
larly applicable to the beef and cattle busi- 
ness. Not that we should do less business, 
as, of course, the cattle receipts are always 
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absorbed just as they are brought to mar- 
ket, but by more conservative operation 
avoid running prices up too fast and too 
far, as is too frequently the case through 
aggressive buying. 


Buy What Can Be Sold Profitably. 


I think we may well all take a leaf from 
the bock of the retailer and buy what can 
be sold profitably, and no more. The re- 
tailer, of course, is in the ideal position 
to sense quickly when prices get too high 
and is very quick to restrict the use of 
an article that he cannot sell at a profit. 

A considerable fault, I believe, in the 
beef business as a whole, is a tendency to 
overdo on the buying on the part of all 
of us, very often against something not 
existing currently and not even in sight on 
the horizon, such as the possibility of a 
shortage ahead of us based on statistics. 
This too frequently, has a tendency all 
down the line to make for an accumula- 
tion of product and a stagnation of move- 
ment that must be corrected ultimately 
by the swing of the price level too low. 

It would be in the interest of the pro- 
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ducer, the packer, the retailer, and every- 
body else concerned, if it could be pos- 
sible to keep prices and outgo both on a 
more even level than has been the case, 
and I believe an exercise of more dis- 
cretion in the buying, than has prevailed, 
will go a long ways towards reducing the 
weekly fluctuations, even if the seasonal 
and annual variations cannot be com- 
passed. 

CHAIRMAN CUDAHY: I think there 
is one regrettable feature about the cattle 
and beef business, that is that they can’t 
go forth hand in hand. It seems to me 
that the hog business has a better oppor- 
tunity both with the producer and the 
packer to get along on a fair basis of 
operation, but the cattle and beef busi- 
ness seems to be out of constant adjust- 
ment. 

I think some of that deep thinking we 
could well apply to that feature of the 
business. It is a matter of serious inter- 
est to the Institute; they could well do 
some research work on that feature. Both 
the cattle feeder and the range man seem 
to be out of adjustment so much with 
our own feature of the business. 


Wanted to Talk on Pork. 


Before we go to the next subject I 
should like to say a word in regard to it. 
I plead with our worthy president on 
bended knee, almost, to put me on the 
program this year to talk on pork. But 
he said I was “all wet” on that; that I 
had made a prediction last year and it had 
gone all wrong, so he wouldn’t trust me 
any further. I still maintain that I was 
right and you were all wrong. 

I take great pleasure now in introducing 
the next speaker. Those of you who do 
not know him personally know him by his 
black and curly hair. I take great pleasure 
in introducing Mr. F. Edson White, Presi- 
dent of Armour and. Company. (Applause) 

MR. F. EDSON WHITE: Mr. Chair- 
man and Gentlemen: I found myself the 
other day when Mr. Woods came to see 
me and assigned the subject to me for 
this convention, pretty much as the cer- 
tain learned professor of an English col- 
lege found himself on an occasion when he 
started on a railroad journey. It seems 
that he was well known up and down the 
countryside. Everybody knew him, though 
probably he didn’t know everybody. 

The Professor and the Laborer. 

He climbed into a third-class ‘carriage 
one morning, and immediately following 
him was a laboring man somewhat under 
the influence of liquor. The. professor 
took his seat in one corner and the labor- 
ing man in the other. The laboring man 
looked him over and said, “Huh! You 
are not so much.” 

Of course, the professor paid no atten- 
tion to him. 

“Huh! You don’t know everything.” 

The professor said nothing. 

“T can tell you three things right now 
that you don’t know. You don’t know my 
name, you don’t know that my wife is your 
wash-woman, and you don’t know that the 
shirt I am wearing belongs to you.’ 
(Laughter) 

There are some things that I don’t know 
about the hog business. 


Situation and Background of 
Meat Industry as It Enters 
New Packing Year 


By F. Edson White, President, Armour 
and Company. 


One of the outstanding characteristics 
of the packing industry since the war has 
been the uncertainty with which its mem- 
bers, both recruits and veterans, have re- 
garded the course along which it is mov- 
ing. Especially in pork has the confusion 
been apparent, and the evidences of evolu- 
tion have been felt the keenest at points 
least suspected and where the smallest 
degree of foresight has been displayed. 

The packing year just closed has been 
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sufficiently strenuous to bring into focus 
the numerous changes the industry must 
accept. In fact, 1926 is probably the first 
year in well over a decade in which we 
have been able to discern the true trends 
inherent in our business, uninfluenced by 
the abnormalities of war or of reconstruc- 
tion. 


Must Take Stock of Ourselves. 


As we enter the new year, therefore, it 
is more than usually important that we 
take stock of the events that have passed, 
and peer into the future as earnestly as 
possible, in the hope that what we see may 
insure us against the errors in our busi- 
ness which have occurred in the past. 

We are involved in a period of the 
keenest competition to secure the raw ma- 
terials for pork packing that we have ever 
known. The industry has suffered from a 
confusion of mind over the question of 
hog supplies that is without parallel. 

At the second annual convention pre- 
ceding this, our attention was directed to 
the fact that the enormous runs of hogs 
we had been receiving for the twenty 
months just closing were at an end and 
that we were entering a period of scarcity 
All evidence pointed strongly to this con- 
clusion. 

Yet before two months had passed, we 
had the heaviest receipts of hogs we had 
ever known, precipitated by the shortage 
of the 1924 corn crop. Ever since that 
time the apparently unreasonable has hap- 
pened, and the views of the industry have 
been out of line with the aciual volume 
and variety of hogs which have been 
marketed. 


Difficulties in Estimation. 


This disturbance has been attributed by 
some to,the supposed inaccuracy of the 
government estimates of hog production, 
on which we have based our opinions, but 
it is now becoming apparent that our back- 
ground in interpreting the complicated 
figures provided, has caused as many of 
our difficulties as any supposed inac- 
curacies in the estimates. 

Before and during the war we had no 
statistics that were comparable, and none 
of us was prepared to make the proper 
distinctions with regard to the rate of 
breeding and production on farms, the 
volume of market receipts, and the volume 
of slaughter. 

We have always regarded receipts as the 
most accurate advance index of farm and 
packing house production, but apparently 
we had not investigated the problem suf- 
ficiently to direct our businesses on the 
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basis of the detailed information at present 
provided. In the past we never had 
estimates accurate enough to take the dif- 
ferences in rates of breeding, receipts and 
slaughter into account. 

Such a condition as occurred in April 
and May of this year, for example, when 
receipts at the eleven principal markets 
decreased while federal inspected slaughter 
increased, was not included in our experi- 
ence. Previously, increased receipts were 
assumed ‘to measure quite accurately 
both increased production and increased 
slaughter. With the methods of operation 
characteristic of the industry today, such 
an interpretation is misleading. 


Measuring Our Future. 


A re-examination of the government 
estimates for the purpose of studying their 
relations to the actual occurrences in hog 
marketing would undoubtedly give a more 
accurate method of measuring the future. 
We should not, as many suggest, discard 
the government’s attempt to systematize 
our information on the rates of hog pro- 
duction and slaughter in favor of the old 
method of guessing, but we should co- 
operate to the fullest extent in order to 
increase the accuracy of the estimates we 
receive. The problems of the last twenty 
months in pork packing have been dif- 
ficult; not because of the competition of 
rivals who have had more accurate knowl- 
edge of production conditions, but because 
of the competition of those lacking it. 

The stability we all so earnestly desire 
in our operations will come only when we 
know more, and guess less, concerning the 
volume and classes of hog receipts. To 
accomplish this end, the government 
estimates offer the best available means 
and we should seek to improve their ac- 
curacy rather than to devote so much at- 
tention to criticising them. 

There are two features that especially 
typify the changes in our business. The 
first has been in the competition for our 
raw materials, and the second in the 
methods of marketing our product. 


Industry Was Moving West. 


The westward movement which has been 
characteristic of the packing business tor 
sO many years has apparently come to a 
halt. From the day the pioneers crossed 
the Appalachian Mountains until the 
World War, our industry has kept step 
with the advance of livestock production. 
Each new decade saw the markets and 
packing centers nearer to the outposts of 
the producer. 

The progress 


from Boston through 
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Springfield, Albany, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and the 
other markets of the Mississippi and 
Missouri valleys, has definitely indexed our 
attempts to establish ourselves nearer to 
the areas of production. For many years 
the distances have fluctuated. In 1840 the 
center of swine production was removed 
from the center of consumption by only 
150 miles, but ten years later it was 250 
miles. The Civil War retarded western 
progress, so that in 1870 the average dis- 
tance necessary to move all hog products 
for domestic consumption was again only 
150 miles, but by 1920 it had broadened to 
225 miles. 

It has been our habit of thought to ex- 
pect a constant increase in this distance, 
based on our experience with cattle and 
sheep, and resulting from improved 
methods of processing, transportation, 
refrigeration and general distribution. 

Yet today the trend seems reversed. 
Apparently the late war came at a time 
when we had reached the geographical 
limits of the westward expansion, and any 
movement henceforward is more likely to 
occur on the part of the packer than on 
the part of the producer. 

In livestock production the Pacific Coast 
has been reached, and along its shores 
there has been developed a region whose 
consuming demand and purchasing power 
are influencing the former dominance of 
the Atlantic seaboard. The so-called 
“good old days” in the packing industry, 
when we were able to secure lower cost- 
ing hogs by buying in virgin agricultural 
areas lie completely in the past. Future 
reduction of costs to both the farmer and 
the industry must come through increases 
in the efficiency with which live hogs are 
handled from producer-to-packer. Chief 
among these is the closer approach to the 
producer’s door. 

Increasing Country Buying. 

Evidences of this tendency have been 
numerous in 1925 and 1926. In fact, with 
the recurrence of a hog shortage every 
three or four years, the pressure on the 
packer to increase the volume of country 
buying has been progressively greater. 
Thus, it has happened during the twenty 
months just closed, that the various 
agencies connected with the central mar- 
keting system have become more or less 
agitated over direct purchasing, and have 
tried to influence both stockmen and legis- 
lators to prevent it. 

They point to the growth of concentra- 
tion points in the hog producing areas, 
and the establishment of packing houses 
at points away from the central market, as 
evidences of attempts on the part of the 
packer to avoid competition. They fail to 
realize that these movements are not 
symptoms of a diminishing competition, 
but instead are proofs of an increasing 
strenuousness of trade which all within the 
industry feel. 

The packers already operating in the 
central markets, and having their principal 
investments there, naturally have no desire 
further to increase their overhead by open- 
ing other avenues for the procurement of 
hogs. Yet the competition with packers 
operating at local points has become suf- 
ficiently keen to force them into off-mar- 
ket buying. This is especially true in 
times of shortage but has become neces- 
sary to protect their operations and out- 
lets. 

Criticism Should be Just. 

The chief criticism as to the degree of 
competition in the packing industry comes 
from the people who operate on _ its 
fringes rather than in its center. Econ- 
omists have long held that the best place 
to find evidence of competition is among 
those actively engaged in the same line of 
business. According to this viewpoint, the 
symptoms of competition should be most 
keenly felt in the business contacts be- 
tween members of this Institute or rivals 
operating in the same field. That such a 
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competitive status exists none of us who 
have felt its force can deny. 

Our essential operations beget such 
competition and incidentally create central 
markets with commission men, traders, 
and other allied interests, but from an 
economic standpoint, our competition can 
never be continued along other lines that 
will maintain the fundamental soundness 
of our own business. 

As long as we can utilize the present 
centralized marketing system without 
handicapping ourselves, it is to our ad- 
vantage to do so, because of our tremend- 
ous investments. When, however, these 
markets fail to provide the essentials for 
the economic continuation of our busi- 
ness, we must seek supply elsewhere. 

The packing industry owes nothing to 
the intermediaries between it and the pro- 
ducer, except in so far as those inter- 
mediaries contribute to the general wel- 
fare of the industry at all points along the 
route from producer to consumer. When 
these agencies become  over-developed 
from the viewpoint of the general over- 
head of the livestock and meat business, 
or when they fail to deliver the requisite 
livestock at costs in line with conditions 
of meat consumption, then the packing 
industry has no obligation to drain its 
own resources or penalize the consumer 
in order to keep them alive. Yet that is 
the very scheme which those supporting 
proposed legislation on the question of 
direct and centralized marketing are at- 
tempting to put into effect. 


Viewpoint Not Selfish. 

The foregoing viewpoint may appear to 
be an extremely selfish one. It may seem 
to ignore all other phases of the livestock 
and meat industry for the benefit of the 
packer. Yet this is not the fact. Of all 
the intermediary agencies between produc- 
tion and consumption, the packer alone is 
able to realize when a just price level is 
reached—just both to the producer and 
consumer. 

He alone feels the pressure from the 
producer for high prices and the pressure 
from the consumer for low prices, and in 
his efforts to put all of his products into 
the trade he finds the final prices almost 
automatically adjusted for him. Between 
the packer and the producer everyone is 
interested in obtaining high prices because 
they create profits and stimulate volume of 
production. The upward pressure is tre- 
mendous and very few consumers are able 
to realize its force. 

On the other hand, between the packer 
and the consumer everyone is interested in 
securing such prices as will stimulate con- 
sumption. At a low price level all classes 
of people are interested in meat, but each 
rise in price of one or two cents a pound 
eliminates certain classes with low pur- 
chasing power as related to the rest of the 
meat buying public. 

As prices rise, therefore, the packer 
finds his meats backing up in his coolers, 
and as prices fall he finds his outlets 
broadening. When his outlets broaden he 
can offer less resistance to the selling 
pressure on the part of the producer and 
his agents, but when they narrow he is 
likely to lose his margins entirely if he 
has on hand too great a stock of meats. 

The packer is, therefore, the only one 
in a position really to recognize when the 
price level is just and reasonable. From 
his experience he knows it to be just and 
reasonable when it promotes the greatest 
exchange of products between producer 
and consumer. 

Pressure from Two Sides. 

This constant pressure exercised upon 
the packer, coming from the two direc- 
tions that it does, is the most powerful 
agent existing to produce efficiency in the 
methods of processing and distribution. 
Each of us is continually striving to oper- 
ate on a narrower margin in the hope that 
we will gain a competitive advantage. 

Yet the very conditions to which I refer 
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too often wipe out that margin. Many 
times business conditions permit the pro- 
ducer and his agents to secure prices for 
the live animal that leave no margin at 
all for operation when the product is 
placed in the hands of the retailer. We 
lament this fact and are prone to blame 
our competitors for forcing prices so far 
out of line. However, such conditions 
arise due to the diversity of methods by 
which packers operating on different bases, 
or in different territories, obtain their raw 
material, and process or distribute it. 
Producers, and most of their spokesmen, 
insist that the packer can charge any price 
for his product and compel the consumer 
to pay it. Such a belief is ridiculous, 
although very popular among certain self- 
styled agricultural economists who assert, 
for example, that farm products can, and 
should, be marketed on the basis of cost 
of production, plus a reasonable profit. 
In fact, most commission men who sell 
hogs to our industry have no conception 
of the selling limits we strike in putting 
our products into consumption, and be- 
lieve that we arbitrarily determine the 
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prices we pay and the prices at which we 
sell. It is possibly because of this idea 
that they do not understand when their 
charges become a drain on the industry or 
when their policies approach an economic 
handicap. 


What Causes Fluctuations. 


There is not the slightest doubt in my 
mind but that the peaks and troughs of 
hog receipts and prices are accentuated 
beyond normal expectation by the usual 
selling practices of the commission man 
when hog receipts are short, and by the 
mass psychology prevailing when receipts 
are heavy. Due to the first practice the 
producer expands beyond the safety point 
on the basis of market quotations, and due 
to the second practice he similarly re- 
stricts production. 

There is something so artificial about 
peak prices when hog runs are small that 
a correspondingly artificial stimulation of 
production results. There may be no cor- 
rective available for this situation, since 
most correctives when applied will impair 
the free play of competition and free 
choice in production and marketing. The 
artificial quotations of periods like last 
summer, when hogs were difficult to se- 
cure, are often obtained by double and 
triple handling through traders and specu- 
lators. They normally bring little, if any, 
net gain to the producer, and, in general, 
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mislead him into thinking the needs of the 
consumer more critical than they really 
are. 


Change in Marketing of Products. 


The second change that has been char- 
acteristic of our business has occurred in 
the marketing of our products. Many of 
us have assumed that the full effect of 
refrigeration methods on pork production 
and distribution was felt some years ago, 
but the lessons of the last two years indi- 
cate that the evolution which it initiated 
still continues. We are all familiar with 
the more obvious phases of this change. 

For example, in 1900 about 1.5 per cent 
of the total production of the United 
States, both packer and local kill, was 
used for barreled pork, while today only 
about 0.8 per cent is so used. Further- 
more, in 1900 about 20 per cent of our 
total hog yield was lard, while today, with 
leaner type hogs, something over 22 per 
cent goes into the same product as a re- 
sult of improved processing methods. 

The volume of fresh pork sold in 1900 
was approximately 25 per cent of the total 
production, while today it exceeds 32 per 
cent. This indicates roughly what refrig- 
eration has done to the pork industry, but 
it provides a measure of only the most su- 
perficial sort. 

The packing business of a quarter cen- 
tury ago was far more seaSonal than at 
present. Nearly every packer looked on 
the winter as the time for accumulating 
stocks and on the summer as a dull oper- 
ating, but live merchandising, period. At 
that time the four months’ winter kill of 
hogs constituted almost 50 per cent of the 
year’s output, while today only about 40 
per cent is slaughtered during that season. 

From a situation in which the fall litters 
of pigs comprised only about one-fourth 
the number farrowed in the spring, we 
now find, in favorable years, fall farrow- 
ings that approach 55 or 60 per cent of 
spring litters. This change has been pos- 
sible because of refrigeration, methods of 
breeding changing on account of the avail- 
ability of summer markets. 


Benefits of Refrigeration. 


Not only has refrigeration increased the 
proportion of pork available for sale in the 
fresh form and stimulated the total degree 
of pork consumption, but it has created 
packers who deal almost entirely in fresh 
hog meats or in cuts requiring the lightest 
cures. The growth of this business has 
been tremendous. 

Previous to the war such specialized 
packing houses were few, New York City 
possessing the majority of them. Today 
the system has spread to other centers of 
population and, even in districts 500 miles 
from the Seaboard, packers are finding it 
increasingly difficult to put. up stocks 
throughout the winter season, in competi- 
tion with other packers who operate on 
the basis of straight manufacture and 
quick turnover. 

This has been one of the factors confus- 
ing the disputes over freight rates be- 
tween different sections of the country, 
which has made a satisfactory decision for 
all parties practically impossible. This 
particular change in the method of doing 
business has not been without its effect on 
may packers who have operated on a na- 
tional scale, but who have directed sea- 
sonal efforts toward the accumulation of 
stocks for quick distribution during the 
period of light hog receipts. 

For example, my own company has 
acquired in the Iast few years a plant in 
New York City which we have devoted 
entirely to this function, and several of 
our competitors have located at various 
points east of Chicago, where they could 
slaughter locally produced hogs and par- 
ticipate in this type of trade. The growth 
of the fresh pork business, and sale of the 
product with the bloom still on it have 
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provided crucial problems for packers ad- 
justed to operate on a provision basis, but 
located in territory whose hog production 
is predicated on the fresh pork trade. 


Reducing Speculation. 


Another important change in our 
methods of business is the reduction of 
speculation. In the old days when we 
bought in the winter in order to sell in 
the summer, we not only had to make 
allowances when buying for the necessary 
carrying charges, but we had to consider 
pretty carefully the probable price levels 
during the next marketing season. The 
differences in opinion with regard to these 
market conditions introduced a _ pro- 
nounced speculative element. 

During the formative days of our indus- 
try it often seemed that the packer who 
survived was the lucky guesser. One good 
guess when others estimated the situation 
incorrectly was enough to give the for- 
tunate packer a tremendous financial ad- 
vantage over his rivals. 

Today the trend present in most post- 
war business has invaded our own. What 
we were at first pleased to call “hand-to- 
mouth” operations, and even to condemn 
because of the feeling that those follow- 
ing the policy were afraid to back their 
business judgment, has now become stand- 
ard all through the retail and wholesale 
trades. 

During the period in which the stocks 
accumulated as a result of wartime poli- 
cies, were being worked off, considerable 
discomfort and even disaster ‘resulted from 
this method of doing business—witness 
the packer’s experience with hides and 
provisions—but today many of us have 
reached the belief that this “hand-to- 
mouth” policy, or “quick turnover” when 
stated more dignifiedly, is the foundation 
of continued prosperity despite the appear- 
ance of signs which formerly presaged 
business depression. To my mind there 
is little doubt but that the growth of fresh 
pork sales, as compared with the provision 
trade, illustrates this new form of opera- 
tion in our own industry. 


Buy Hogs With Eye to Future. 


It has been possible for us to adopt this 
method because of the more even run of 
hogs, but its continuance will depend on 
the complete abandonment of the old at- 
titude of mind with which we approached 
the packing season. No longer can we 
buy hogs at prices above what the market 
for current products would indicate. 

The intangible qualities of “next sum- 
mer,” plus the hope for a rising market, 
will be decreasingly able to offset bad buy- 
ing policies throughout the period of the 
winter run. We must purchase our hogs 
with a current cutting profit in them, and 
every inventory must carry a margin to 
cushion us against the uncertainties inter- 
vening between November and December 
of one year and August and September of 
the next. Prices during this period are no 
longer governed by the volume of storage 
—they are directly controlled by the num- 
ber of hogs coming to the market and 
the urgencies of fresh pork demand. 
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More and more must we introduce into 
our hog operations the same principles we 
apply in the handling of our beef, veal 
and lamb. Possibly the greatest difficulty 
we have had in utilizing the statistics of 
the swine industry has been our inclina- 
tion to misuse data which apply almost 
perfectly to the fresh pork trade but which 
are not yet suited to our needs in build- 
ing up storage stocks and handling our in- 
ventories. 

It is becoming more and more apparent 
that our best business policy is the one 
now standard for almost all manufactur- 
ers; namely, the holding at a minimum all 
inventories from raw materials to finished 
products. 

Furthermore, it is obvious that the suc- 
cessful application of the foregoing prin- 
ciples is going to depend on carefully 
budgeted programs, calculated months in 
advance and firmly adhered to. Especially 
is such a procedure necessary if we are to 
buy our hogs with the cost in them. No 
single factor can hold us within bounds 
more effectively. 

The man who outlines his program on 
the basis of his business experience, both 
from season al trend and competitive pres- 
sure, is the one who will keep his costs 
of production and inventory stocks low, 
and who will always be best equipped to 
meet the exigencies of trade demands. We 
all have knowledge of past successes and 
failures in our businesses. Experience is 
the best teacher. 

Study Past Failures to Win. 

The study of past failures is always the 
best preventive against future losses. An 
unbiased examination of our records will 
not only disclose the sources of error, but 
will provide a foundation from which we 
can project our future policies, 


THE LEADERS. 


Wilson, President Oscar G. Mayer. 
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Despite the loss of international trade 
our industry has suffered since the war, 
and despite the growing importance of our 
domestic outlets, there is no record to 
which we can turn with greater profit than 
the record of the European bacon, ham, 
shoulder and lard markets. We are by no 
means immune from the influences in 
world commerce that affect the provision 
market at home or abroad, and a more 
careful weighing of these factors will give 
us much advance information on trade 
conditions to be met. The study of Euro- 
pean price levels and trends in the prep- 
aration of our estimates, regardless of 
whether or not one is an exporter, should 
go far in stabilizing this branch of our 
business. 

As we enter the new year, therefore, 
we find our industry in a dynamic ‘situa- 
tion, its course direct, and its questions 
clearly defined. Our issues are problems 
of yesterday versus today, of the old re- 
gime versus the new, of adaptability versus 
rigidity. 


A Young Industry. 


As world businesses go, we are a young 
industry. We cannot permit ossification 
of thought, no matter what our length of 
service may be. When each present has 
laid aside his problems and cares, when 
each has received the final verdict of 
worthy or unworthy, the field of our labors 
will only have been lightly cultivated, and 
the goal toward which we are moving will 
be fare distant from the eager pace of our 
successors. 

We must recognize the evolution of our 
industry and keep step with its daily 
change, or its rapid advance will leave us 
a-lurch.. Many times its progress seems 
anything but improvement, and we revert 
mentally to the “good old days” when we 
felt we clearly understood the cause and 
remedy for each condition. 

Let us not forget, moreover, that our 
“good old days” were days of confusion 
and disaster to many a pioneer, and the 
problems we face today are produced by 
the will of humanity to advance. What 
little opposition may be offered to con- 
serve the habit of other days will be 
wasted effort. 

The world will always be impatient of 
the comfort of the few when it seeks the 
welfare of the many, and the retention of 
the standard practices of our generation 
means nothing to the passing crowd. Our 
livelihood in their service, and our ability 
to meet the demands they create is the 
measure of our fitness. 


Lessons Are Apparent. 


It is therefore fortunate that the lessons 
we must learn as we hasten on our course 
are quite apparent, and that so many in 
our industry have already come in contact 
with the obstacles we must surmount. We 
can indeed be thankful that our problems 
have been crystallizing while the rest of 
our country has prospered, and that their 
vaguest shadows have taken definite shape 
without being obscured by the darkness of 
general business depression. 

Despite the problems we face, therefore, 
we enter the new year with a sense of di- 
rection we would not have had without the 
experiences of the last twenty months, and 
we look to the future with greater confi- 
dence than at any time since the Great 
War. 


CHAIRMAN CUDAHY: I think we are 
all greatly indebted to Mr. White’s most 
able address and exposition of the sub- 
ject chosen for him. I think it is too bad 
that Mr. O’Leary is not still here so that 
he could feel flattered at the opportunity 
to take another lesson from his talk. 

Mr. White said the thing in other words, 
but it is another opportunity for self-reg- 
ulation. If we could all regulate ourselves 
so that we could have that cutting profit 
and regulate ourselves in other ways in 
the pork industry, we would not have very 
much to worry about. 
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The Chairman then announced meetings 
of the Executive Committee, the Resolu- 
tions Committee and the Nominating 
Committee. 


CHAIRMAN CUDAHY: The next 
speaker I have the pleasure of introducing 
is a man who is the Director of the Ex- 
perimental Station at Purdue University. 
He is Chairman of the Experimental Sta- 
tion Committee on the Extermination of 
the corn borer. 

He will tell us about this very serious 
subject which is vital to us and, as I un- 
derstand it, has about the same relation to 
the corn crop as the boll weevil has to 
the cotton crop. Dean Christie. (Applause) 

[EDITOR’S NOTE.—Dean Christie’s  re- 
marks are withheld by his instructions.] 

CHAIRMAN CUDAHY: Iam sure we 
all appreciate that it is a matter of great 
concern to the Institute and to us as pack- 
ers and to the country as a whole. While 
I am not qualified to speak for the Insti- 
tute, I am sure it is a matter that will 
come before some of the committees for 
action. 

If there is nothing further to come be- 
fore this session, it stands adjourned. 

The meeting adjourned at three forty- 
five o’clock. 


THIRD SESSION 


Tuesday, October 26, 1926, 10:30 A. M. 


The third general convention session of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
was called to order at ten thirty o’clock 
by Mr. Frederick S. Snyder, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Institute. 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: We are very 
happy, I think, in the list of speakers not 
only who have already addressed us and 
who are to address us this afternoon and 
tomorrow, but in being able to listen this 
morning to the first executive assistant 
and close associate of Secretary Mellon. 

The speaker comes to his high and im- 
portant duties of Washington from a back- 
ground of experience as a successful at- 
torney, and we are all grateful to him and 
others for the share in important respon- 
sibilities they bore, but he brings to his 
work in the Treasury a type of experience 
that we are fortunate to be the bene- 
ficiaries of as citizens of the country. 

We are happy this morning to have the 
opportunity to listen to the Under-Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. Garrard Win- 
ston, whom I am happy to present to you. 
(Applause) 

MR. GARRARD B. WINSTON: This 
is a pretty familiar town to me. I was 
one of the company that organized the 
building of this hotel and I was one of 
the directors. So when I get here I am 
pretty much at home. 


Address 


By Hon. Garrard B. Winston, Under- 
secretary of the Treasury. 

As much, perhaps, as any other industry 
in the United States the members of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers are 
interested in the prosperity of the world 
and the extension of its markets. Here 
in America we have a territory great in 
extent, an unequaled transportation system 
for the prompt and cheap distribution of 
products, a population of 120 million with 
a high standard of living and great in- 
dividual purchasing power, no artificial 
barriers, one currency and one language. 

This market furnishes a consumptive 
power for your products which permits 
you to do business on a narrow margin 
of profit for each transaction. You pros- 
per with the prosperity of America, but 
you are dependent for the full enjoyment 
of this prosperity upon the world outside. 


Huge Meat. Products Exports. 
Last year there was exported from the 
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United States $236,000,000 of meat and 
lard, and an additional $100,000,000 of 
hides, leathers and animal oils, a total of 
a third of a billion dollars. It has never 
been possible to compile complete figures 
showing all of the exports in which the 
packing-hou€e industry participates direct- 
ly and indirectly, but it is believed that it 
constitutes at least one-fifth of our total 
exports. 

It is, then, the disposition of this surplus 
which constitutes the real problem in 
which you as a whole are interested, and 
it is not the packers alone who are affected 
by the surplus, but also all producers of 
livestock throughout the country. If this 
export can be increased, the demand for 
livestock will be greater and so will the 
prices which can be paid to the farmer. 
So it has always seemed to me that the 
great agricultural regions of the United 
States have a very real stake in the restor- 
ation of the world to sound conditions. 

The manifesto of the foreign bankers 
which received so much publicity last week 
applies to European trade barriers in the 
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new states on the continent and not to the 
United States. Secretary Mellon discussed 
this in a statement recently, so I shall not 
go into it here and I cannot, of course, 
touch on all of the other factors which 
today work for improvement, but I might 
sketch briefly some changes in economic 
conditions abroad since the war and in 
which we in America have had a share. 


Uncertainty a Big Handicap. 

Uncertainty is the greatest handicap 
which any business can have. It puts a 
direct burden in dollars and cents on every 
transaction in trade, and its psychological 
effect is even more harmful. I mention 
first the currency uncertainty which arose 
principally from the inability of many 
countries after the war to bring their 
finances back to a sound basis. 

Modern trade has gone beyond the stage 
of barter, the exchange of goods for goods, 
and must use a medium of exchange—cur- 
rency. No interference with trade occurs 
even if this currency is of different kinds, 
provided it is tied to something itself fixed. 

To do international business easily there 
should be known within narrow limits just 
how many francs make a dollar, or how 
many marks make a pound, not today 
alone, but when the goods are to be paid 
for. It is like tying a skiff to a stake or 
anchoring it to the bottom; you know 
where to find it in the morning. 

The war over, these skiffs have been let 
loose and have drifted and continue to 
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drift under the influence of varying cur- 
rents in all directions. It is necessary to 
get them anchored again so we may know 
definitely where they are with reference to 
the landing. So tying these vagrant cur- 
rencies back to gold, the standard of the 
past, is one of the major steps of restora- 
tion. This is currency stabilization. 


Iowa’s Interest in European Currency. 


You might well ask what interest it is 
of the American ‘farmer raising hogs in 
Iowa that Europe have a stable currency. 
There is a connection, and it is close. 
When currency is being inflated, these ef- 
fects on trade seem to follow: 

The purchasing power of the currency 
outside of the country declines more 
rapidly than its purchasing power at home; 
the internal value is greater than the ex- 
ternal value, and it pays to buy at home 
and not abroad. 

For example, it might take 50 francs to 
acquire $1.50 of American money to buy 
a bushel of wheat in New York, but 40 
francs might buy a bushel of wheat in 
France. The tendency of the country, 
then, is to decrease its imports and in- 
crease its exports. 

Wages do not increase contemporane- 
ously with the decrease in the value of the 
currency, so the purchasing power of the 
nation as a whole drops off. The people 
can buy less, and the standard of living 
must fall. Manufacturers are loath to sell 
because they are not sure they can replace 
their raw materials with the money that 
they receive from the sale of their finished 
products. Every international transaction 
must bear directly an additional burden 
to insure against the exchange risk. 

I hardly need to tell you who have an 
appreciable time between manufacture and 
sale in your own business, what it means 
to manufacture on a falling market. Yet 
without stable currencies, this is what a 
large part of the world has been doing. 
To stabilize is to take the unnecessary 
burdens off international trade. 


Up to Country Involved. 


Adjustments of instability of currency 
are primarily in the hands alone of the 
country involved. It must balance its bud- 
get and otherwise put its finances in order. 
But America has been and can be most 
helpful in assisting the progress of stabil- 
ization and the removal of uncertainty. 

Let me mention several matters in which 
we have taken our part: The Dawes Plan 
is known to all of you, and America’s 
share in its presentation and present man- 
agement. In its essence it removed from 
Germany an_ obligation uncertain in 
amount and substituted therefore a definite 
payment for a period of years by Ger- 
many within its capacity and in its own 
currency. 

The transfer of these payments rests 
not on Germany, but on the creditors. 
Germany, therefore, knowing in advance 
what it has to do, has reestablished the 
mark on a gold basis, and its progress is 
most encouraging. Germany began to 
have again stable currency in the latter 
part of 1923. 

In that year its imports from the United 
States amounted to $316,000,000. With a 
sound financial system, it increased its im- 
ports to $440,000,000 in 1924, and to $470,- 
000,000 last year. This is proof of the 
stake we all have in Europe. 


U. S. Held Many Demand Notes. 


After the war the United States held 
the demand obligations in large amounts 
of many nations in Europe. These notes 
of hand could not be paid according to 
their terms, and it became necessary for 
America to make adjustments so that def- 
inite settlements could be had. 

The World War Foreign Debt Commis- 
sion was established by Congress and 
undertook the negotiation of funding 
agreements. These are now practically 
completed. The policy pursued was to 
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treat each debtor nation on the basis of 
its particular capacity to pay the debt. 

The first element was time. We should, 
of course, have preferred to have the mat- 
ter out of the way within a generation, 
but to insist upon a period, brief as na- 
tions go, would have been beyond the ca- 
pacity of any. This very extension of 
time has been criticized as not an indul- 
gence but a hardship to the debtor nation. 

No one likes to pay a creditor over a 
62-year period. But if the whole debt can- 
not be paid on demand, what course is 
open except to extend the period of re- 
payment? This is what we have done in 
our first settlement, that with England, 
and similar extensions have been granted 
to all other nations. 

The second problem was the amount to 
be paid in the earlier years. It is these 
years that are the most difficult, because 
post-war readjustments are still incom- 
plete, and it is just here that America has 
been most lenient. I know of no debtor 
nation which will not admit that the pay- 
ments provided for these earlier years are 
well within its capacity. 


Debts Have Not Been Cancelled. 


Finally, for the later years, it is true that 
no one can insure the future, but given 
normal conditions, I believe a true balance 
has been held between the duty of the 
Debt Commission to the American tax- 
payer and fairness towards those nations 
to which we extended aid during and after 
the war. We have not cancelled the debt, 
but we have not insisted upon the im- 
possible. 

Since these settlements, England’s ex- 
cepted, have but recently been completed, 
the American debt has been no burden to 
Europe in the eight years since the Armis- 
tice, and it cannot become too heavy a load 
in the next few years. Thereafter, much 
depends upon the progress of the world. 

With peace and the development of 
trade internally and externally, these set- 
tlements are quite workable. The princi- 
pal fact, however, is that settlements have 
been made and a fair trial can be had, not 
on theory, but in practice. The nations 
know what should be provided in their 
budgets. Uncertainty is eliminated. 

England was the first to settle its debt 
and the first of the great nations to tie 
its currency to gold. For a time after the 
war America was practically the only great 
country with a stable currency, and be- 
came the recipient of a large part of the 
world’s supply of monetary gold. It was 
a dangerous situation. 


Gold as Basis for Currency. 


A respectable body of opinion in Eng- 
land urged the abandonment of gold as a 
standard and the substitution of managed 
currency, but England, wise in finance, 
recognized that the continuation of its es- 
sential position in international trade re- 
quired a return to the recognized medium 
of exchange, and boldly reestablished the 
pound upon a gold basis at its old value. 

This was a momentous decision. It 
meant that the old standard for financial 
transactions was to continue and that 
America was not to be left holding the 
world’s supply of a metal for which the 
world was seeking a substitute. The 
Treasuries of the two countries supported 
this action, but great credit is due to the 
courage and initiative of two private in- 
dividuals, Montagu Norman, head of the 
Bank of England, and Benjamin Strong, 
head of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. 

Without the support of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, I do not believe that stabil- 
ization would have occurred at that time, 
but participation of the American bankers 
was also most necessary. As you know, 
the Federal Reserve Banks extended a cre- 
dit to the Bank of England of $100,000,000, 
and the British Treasury arranged for cred- 
its with private American bankers for an 
additional $200,000,000. Although England 
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has now been on a gold basis for a year 
and a half and has gone through a gen- 
eral strike, it has yet to call on a single 
dollar of these credits. 


Approaching Currency Stabilization. 


Other countries of Europe are approach- 
ing stabilization. When plans are an- 
nounced, we should expect this significant 
differentiation: in England’s return to a 
gold basis America alone was able to give 
aid. The next program, however, should 
have the participation not only of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks here and of private 
American Bankers, but of other banks of 
issue and of other private bankers in coun- 
tries now with stable currencies. So one 
by one the sticks are being bound together 
into an unbreakable whole. 

You have seen the work of the Federal 
Reserve Banks which is vital to the stabil- 
ization plans of England and of other 
countries. But these banks deal only with 
like banks of issue and are only a part of 
any program. 


A VETERAN CONVENTION ATTENDANT. 


Anton Stolle, Sr., Richmond, Ind., packer 
never misses a meeting, and is always ready 
to boost. 
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Private American bankers have mobil- 
ized the savings of the American people 
and have, through the tens of thousands 
seeking investment, given to foreign gov- 
ernments the means to establish and main- 
tain sound fiscal policies. A loan for sta- 
bilization is one of the most productive 
of all borrowings, because it starts the 
country as a whole moving and lets it go 
forward. But this, too, must be supple- 
mented. 

Private loans in large aggregate amount 
have been floated in the last few years in 
the United States to reestablish industry 
abroad and to develop the resources of 
other countries. In its broad aspect, we 
are not just building up competition for 
ourselves, but we are increasing the con- 
suming capacity of our customers. So 
jong as these loans are productive, that 
is, earn their own interest and principal, 
they too are an essential and proper step 
in increasing international trade. 


Helping the World to its Feet. 


We see, then, that the Administration in 
its policy of war debt settlement, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks with the banks of issue 
in other countries, and the American bank- 
ers and the American investors are doing 
their part in removing uncertainties left 


over from the war and are putting the 
world again in a position to buy and sell 
freely. 


America is said to be prosperous. We 
are prosperous, but the world too must 
share in that prosperity. Just as America, 
in the final analysis, is dependent upon a 
world able to buy, so the world is de- 
pendent upon a prosperous America to 
whom it can sell. 

If the consuming power of the United 
States should be cut down, not only would 
we suffer here in America, but all other 
nations would feel the loss. We buy from 
one country, and in turn it may buy ma- 
chinery from England and wines from 
France. Our purchases abroad mean that 
the selling country is provided with funds 
to buy the products not of America alone, 
but of every nation. 

What America needs, and what the 
world needs, is not disturbed conditions, 
but sound conditions both at home and 
abroad; not bad times, but good times. 
This is only common sense. No business 
man wants all other businesses in the 
hands of a receiver. 


Increasing International Trade. 


True progress lies in increasing inter- 
national trade as a whole. This means 
raising the standard of living not only of 
the peoples in Europe, but of all peoples 
throughout the world. It does not mean 
destroying the policies under which our 
own prosperity has been built up. 

The high wage scale and great consum- 
ing capacity of the American worker is 
of vital importance not only to this coun- 
try, but to foreign producers. But it is 
also important that the consumption of 
other peoples be increased. If we can 
raise the demand for goods and the means 
to satisfy that demand, trade must grow. 

So far, the first field has been the restor- 
ation of Europe so that with ordered 
finances the countries racked by the war 
may again walk alone and do their proper 
share in the buying and selling of com- 
modities. We have learned here in Amer- 
ica that increased wages mean higher buy- 
ing power, greater consumption, and more 
manufactures, so an increase in the stand- 
ard of living elsewhere means larger de- 
mands, more capacity for their fulfillment 
and more trade for all. 

We see constantly encouraging new 
steps. Headed by a Princeton professor, 
an American body of experts has just re- 
ported on the fiscal affairs of Poland and 
its chief is off again to some South Amer- 
ican country needing advice. A Royal 
Indian Commission, before whom Amer- 
ican witnesses appeared, has just recom- 
mended a plan for stable currency in India 
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with the least possible disturbance to the 
value of silver. 


World Intent on Economic Improvement. 


The world seems intent upon economic 
improvement. Here is an instance: 

There has been an interesting feature 
suggested in connection with the workings 
of the Dawes Plan which may materially 
help the backward sections of the globe. 
The most difficult part of the Dawes Plan 
is transferring payments made to the 
Transfer Agent in marks by Germany to 
the reparation creditors in their own cur- 
rency or its equivalent. 

To date there are two principal ways in 
which transfers are made. First, in cash, 
which necessarily has quite narrow limits; 
and, second, by delivery in kind, that is, 
by the delivery of German goods to 
creditor nations in return for payment to 
the German seller of marks out of the 
account which the creditor has with the 
Transfer Agent. 

This latter method has taken care of the 
bulk of the transfers for these first two 
years of the Plan, but it is open to the 
objection that the German goods received 
compete with goods manufactured by the 
citizens of the creditor and injure the in- 
ternal trade of that country. A limit may 
thus be reached as to the amount of goods 
a country can economically afford to ac- 
cept. 

For example, every one thousand tons of 
coal that Belgium receives as a delivery 
in kind for reparations due from Germany 
means just a thousand tons less coal sold 
from its own mines. 

There is now suggested a third method, 
what has been called “Assisted Schemes.” 
It sounds formidable, but it is really not 
hard to understand. 


How “Assisted Schemes” Work. 


Instead of making deliveries of merchan- 
dise in kind to be sold in the creditor 
country in competition with goods made 
there, it is proposed to make such deliv- 
eries in capital improvements either in the 
creditor country or in its colonies. Bel- 
gium needs a railroad in the Congo. It 
cannot afford the capital and but for the 
scheme no railroad would be built. Ger- 
many furnishes the rails, bridges and 
equipment and is paid in marks out of 
Belgian reparation credits. Local labor 
does the work, and this employment in- 
creases the local purchasing power. 

With the equity of the goods received 
from Germany most of the cost to Bel- 
gium can be covered by borrowing. We 
have, then, a new country opened up by 
a capital improvement which would not 
have been made at all or anyway not in 
this decade had Belgium had to rely on 
its own resources. Belgian industries can- 
not complain, because this will be new 
business which they never could have had 
alone. 

Docks on the Moroccan coast, a hydro- 
electric plant on the Rhine, “Associated 
Schemes” open up ways for the develop- 
ment of natural resources which may well 
increase the markets of'the world. 


Objections to Dawes Plan. 


What has been going on in the world 
since the war has appeared of such size 
that it may seem to some of us that the 
problems are insoluble. We are told that 
the Dawes Plan can never work, yet in 
practice, and not in theory, we have ac- 
tually found under competent management 
it somehow does work. 

We are told that it won’t work next year 
or the year after. I prefer to wait and see 
what can be done through the patience 
piss intelligence of the present Agent Gen- 
eral. 

We are told that great international pay- 
ments can never be made. They have 
been made in the past, and they may be 
going on now without our appreciating it. 
A weight may be too heavy for some child 
to move, but when he grows up he can 
carry it with ease. 

Suppose twenty years ago you were told 
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the debt of the City of Chicago would in- 
crease from 66 million to 176 million in 
two decades, the debt of New York City 
from a half to one and a quarter billions, 
the debt of the railroads from seven to 
fourteen billions, you would have said that 
no such debts could be borne and that 
such a thing was impossible. Yet is not 
the financial strength of these cities and 
of our railroads much greater today than 
twenty years ago. 

So it has been and will be with nations 
basicly sound. If the wealth of a country 
doubles, the real weight of its obligations 
is halved. The burdens which today some 
say are too great to be carried, may, with 
the increase of trade and the increase of 
national wealth, become relatively unim- 
portant. I am not unmindful of the great 
difficulties of those nations which fought 
throughout the whole war and have suf- 
fered as we have not. 

But time is not merely a healer of 
wounds; it is also a solvent of difficulties. 
Let us remove the uncertainties and see 
what can be done. We should expect im- 
provement, not fixation, in the world; and 
I, for one, have faith to believe that we 
shall meet and solve the problems of the 
future as we have solved those of the past. 


A. H. CARVER 
(Swift & Company, Chicago) 
Speaker at the Convention, 
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CHAIRMAN SNYDER: We are very 
grateful indeed to Mr. Winston for this 
far-seeing address. We are not unmind- 
ful of the fact that we are proud of the 
time and the occasion that we are fur- 
nished for its delivery and the knowledge 
that this afternoon it will be reproduced 
in part throughout this country and to- 
morrow entirely throughout. 

I recall on one occasion (and I was im- 
pressed with this as his progress proceed- 
ed) when we were trying to remove that 
great surplus of pork when I was in Wash- 
ington, and Mr. Hoover was complaining 
that he was used chiefly as a salesman for 
pork, I telephoned over to the Treasury 
and asked for $30,000,000 to finance the last 
shipment of pork to Italy. The represen- 
tative of the Treasury to whom I then 
talked said, “Mr. Snyder, do you realize 
that it is quite possible we may never be 
able to collect any of that money?” 


Removing Pork Surplus. 


That was quite a shock ta me, even 
though it came over the telephone. After 
recovering I said, “No, it had not occurred 
to me as a possibility, but this country 
needs to move the pork in pursuance of 
government policy, and the Italians will 
be mighty hungry if they don’t get it.” 

He waited a minute and then said, “Well, 
all right, we will arrange the credit. Just 
remember what I have told you.” : 

That is one of the interesting things 
that have developed. The Treasury neces- 
sarily looks far ahead, dealing in funda- 
mental things. P 

We are now taking up the practical side 
of packing house development from a new 
angle. Many of you are looking forward 
to that with great interest and eagerness. 
Interest in a subject of this sort was im- 
pressed upon me by participation in a 
meeting some years ago up in the Adiron- 
dacks, a meeting of the American Society 
of Economics. 

Studying the Use of Food. 

The people were there assembled di- 

rectly to study the use of food. They 
were the leading citizens of Canada, people 
from points farther west than Chicago, 
from points down in Virginia, representa- 
tives of the school systems of New York, 
representatives of prisons, and other large 
users of food. They came there for the 
purpose of exchange of views on this sub- 
ject. 
‘ I can see there is something parallel in 
this situation in which you come here in 
larger numbers than ever before to study 
the high points of the problems which re- 
late to this industry, a great industry, but 
one offering a very narrow margin. 

The subject this morning is, “The Model 
Packing Company of 1930.” The different 
phases of the subject are to be discussed. 

The opening speaker on this subject is 
known to all of you by reputation and to 
many of you, in fact most of you, per- 
sonally. I believe he spent some 17 years 
of his busy life in New England, but his 
connection with the Industrial Relations 
Department of Swift & Company is a type 
of work in which we all have a collateral 
interest and which is being done in another 
field by the Institute itself. 

We are going to be very glad to hear 
from Mr. Carver at this moment under the 
subject, “The Model Packing Company of 
1930, its Organization and Personnel.” 
(Applause) 


The Model Packing Plant of 
1930—Its Organization and 
Personnel 


By A. H. Carver. 


Making prophecies is a thankless job. If 
your Program Committee had seen fit to 
ask me to discuss the Organization and 
Personnel of the Model Packing House of 
1950, I should have approached the task 
with less uneasiness, for no one could 
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prove that my predictions were wrong un- 
til that date arrives. By that time every- 
body here would certainly have forgotten 
everything which I shall say. 

But 1930 is a different date. It is en- 
tirely too close at hand for comfort. It 
makes me feel almost as if I ought to say 
what I have to say and then run. Doubt- 
less the thought is occurring to some of 
you at this moment that it would be quite 
as satisfactory if I should run first. 

Hard to Make Prophecies. 

No man can speak with certainty on a 
question of this kind. Nevertheless, there 
are certain trends in the methods of pack- 
ing house organization and certain tenden- 
cies in the evolution of packing house per- 
sonnel which are matters of common ob- 
servation to all of us. These are clues to 
the changes which we may reasonably ex- 
pect to find in the future. 

I shall attempt no more, therefore, than 
to call to your attention some of the more 
significant of these tendencies and to make 
a few inferences from them with which 
you are quite at liberty to disagree if you 
wish. 

After all, perhaps, it is not without profit 
that such a group as this, composed of 
leaders in the packing industry, should 
focus its attention for a few minutes upon 
this subject, for the model packing house 
of 1930 is certain to be one whose man- 
agement has been keenly alert to the 
changes which recent years have worked 
in organization and personnel and has 
foreseen the problems which these changes 
will inevitably create. 

These problems must be met as they 
arise, through constant adjustments whose 
nature must always be modified to suit the 
peculiarities of local conditions. Such ad- 
justments will not be sound if they are 
hastily made without due regard to the 
underlying causes which are responsible 
for the situations which they are designed 
to meet. 

Will Study Trends and Tendencies. 

We may say with confidence, then, that 
the model packing house of 1930 will be 
one which has given systematic and thor- 
ough attention over a period of years to 
the careful study of trends and tendencies 
which are most evident in organization and 
personnel, has understood their signifi- 
cance, and has not permitted itself to be 
put into a position where it eventually 
must face vital problems’unprepared. 

It will be neither the laggard in progress 
which shirks its just share in the experi- 
mentation which is the necessary prelude 
to the determination of new policies, if 
they are to be sound, nor will it be the 
ill balanced radical which vacillates with 
every changing wind that blows and 
grasps at every new straw which is held 
before it by irresponsible theorists who 
have something to sell. On the contrary, 
it will be of the sanely progressive type 
which willingly accepts its just burden of 
responsibilities for research and experi- 
mentation but at the same time profits 
from a shrewd observation of the experi- 
ence of others. 

As regards the people who are engaged 
in it and the way they do their work, the 
packing industry has been gradually 
changing in recent years in four important 
respects; namely, in the character of its 
personnel, in the increasing attention 
which is being given to systematic train- 
ing, in the larger conception of the duties 
and responsibilities of foremanship which 
it has accepted, and in the growing em- 
phasis which is being placed upon sym- 
pathetic, fair, and equitable industrial re- 
lations. 

These changes are still in progress and, 
in our opinion, are the most significant 
factors with which we must reckon in at- 
tempting to visualize the model packing 
house of a few years hence. Let us ex- 
amine them in turn. 


Caliber of Men Important. 
The basic element in the strength of any 
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packing house organization is the caliber 
of those who compose it. However stable 
the organization as a whole may be, the in- 
dividuals within it are constantly changing. 
It is not a static thing. Death, retirement, 
voluntary resignation, and discharge are 
constantly drawing men from it. 

On the other hand, a steady influx of 
recruits, entering mostly in the lower 
ranks, keeps the total number constant or 
provides the additional forces necessary to 
carry on expanding business. The task 
of maintaining or improving the caliber of 
the personnel in a packing house organiza- 
tion therefore resolves itself into two dis- 
tinct problems. 

The first is one of attracting the right 
type of recruits; the second is that of re- 
taining the best of this new material per- 
manently in the service of the company. 
To both of these problems the model pack- 
ing house of 1930 will be giving constant 
and serious attention. 

And well it may do so, for both the at- 
traction and retention of suitable young 
material out of which strong organizations 
may be constructed are becoming increas- 
ingly difficult in our industry with the 
passage of each succeeding year. From 
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many quarters we hear of troubles which 
employment managers are having in se- 
curing new labor of the right type to learn 
the fundamental processes of slaughtering 
and dressing. 

Unskilled labor of a sort we shall prob- 
ably always have in plenty, but in the 
case of the skilled jobs which are basic 
to our industry, the situation is different. 


Hard to Get Skilled Labor. 

There is some possibility that we may 
have to face a gradual decline in the avail- 
able supply of butchers and certain other 
kinds of packing house labor unless some 
means is taken to make this work more 
attractive. 

What is the answer to this problem? 
Economists tell us that in the long run, 
other things being equal, an industry gets 
about the class of labor for which it pays. 

3ut other things are not equal. Work- 
ing conditions in many parts of a packing 
plant are less agreeable than those found 
in many other industries. There has long 
been a tendency to assume that this is a 
neccessary condition, deplorable but un- 
avoidable because of the nature of the 
work that has to be done and that the 
packing industry must be content with a 
class of labor somewhat inferior to that 
which many other industries are able to 
secure and retain. 

This assumption is at best only partially 
correct. In some of our progressive pack- 
ing companies much study has been given 
in recent years to the problem of elimina- 
ting the disagreeable working conditions 
and taking the nerve-racking, soul and 
body killing elements out of many jobs 
that have long been sources of tremendous 
labor turnover and low morale. 


Eliminating Unpleasant Jobs. 


The progress which has been made has 
been truly astonishing. These problems 
do yield to intelligent study. Bad odors, 
poor lighting, unsatisfactory ventilation, 
and excessive dampness are really neces- 
sary in few, if any, departments of a pack- 
ing plant. 

Hide cellars can have ceilings high 
enough to make it unnecessary for men 
to work all day without being able to 
stand erect. Tank houses need not con- 
demn men to work for hours without an 
occasional breath of sweet, cool air. Back 
breaking jobs can be made easier with 
proper equipment. 

And so we might go on if time per- 
mitted. Let us sum it all up, however, by 
saying that the model packing house of 
1930 will be one where everything possible 
is being done to make the work agreeable 
and working conditions as attractive as 
those found in other industries, and its 
management will not be handicapped by 
the erroneous idea that higher wages 
necessarily mean higher labor costs. 


Will Attract Trained Men. 


Our industry must also face the fact 
that, whether we wish it or not, the pack- 
ing ‘house organization of the future will 
contain a larger percentage of high school 
and college trained men than are in it to- 
day. Realization of this fact is inevitable 
when we consider the enormously in- 
creased proportion of our young men from 
all walks of life who are attending high 
schools and colleges these days as com- 
pared with twenty or thirty years ago. 

I do not want to be misunderstood as 
casting any reflection upon the host of 
splendid packing house men of today who 
did not have the advantage of either col- 
lege or high school education. What I 
am saying is that, if these same men were 
today youths of 16 or 17 years of age, most 
of them would, in keeping with the natural 
tendencies and opportunities of this gen- 
eration, be going on through high school 
and many of them through college. 

This means that, in order to continue to 
draw men of the same caliber and natural 
ability in the future as we have done in 
the past, we must look to our high schools 
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and colleges to supply them, for in the 
majority of cases there is something seri- 
ously lacking in the boy who carries his 
education in these days no farther than 
the compulsory education laws make it 
necessary. 

With the difficulties of successfully as- 
similating college trained men into our 
industry we are all more or less familiar. 
Most of us are groping about for a prac- 
tical solution. It is not enough to dismiss 
this question with the statement that the 
root of the difficulty lies in the fact that 
young college men do not have their feet 
on the ground, are unwilling to begin at 
the bottom, do not wish to work hard, and 
are infected with the idea that they ought 
to get rich quickly. 

Making College Man “Fit In.” 


Although there is some truth in these 
charges, it is my own belief that they are 
too drastic and sweeping and that to most 
of such men they cannot justly be applied. 
However this may be, we must recognize 
that some measure of prejudice against 
college trained men exists in our own 
ranks and that at least a part of the cause 
of maladjustment lies in the fact that few, 
if any, packing houses are at present prop- 
erly organized to receive, assimilate, and 
develop these men effectively. 

The man who has really made a success 
of his opportunities in college has been 
up against four years of intense mental 
activity which has tasked his thinking 
powers to the utmost, developed his abil- 
ity to apply his mind effectively to the 
solution of difficult problems, and enabled 
him to acquire useful habits of study. If, 
upon his entrance into industry, he finds 
his entire time occupied for a year or two 
with simple routine work which could 


‘easily be done acceptably by the average 


high school boy, he suffers from a tremen- 
dous let-down in the demands which are 
made upon his thinking powers. This 
either causes him to chafe at the bit and 
eventually resign, or else, if he accepts the 
situation, results in his losing through dis- 
use some of the very mental habits and 
powers of application which his college 
training helped him acquire. 

The model packing house of 1930 will 
not set college men apart as a preferred 
group, start them half way up the ladder, 
or in any other way discriminate in their 
favor. But, along with the drudgery of 
routine work which we admit is a vitally 
necessary part of their early training, it 
will find a way to provide a certain amount 
of other work which will require them to 
exercise their full mental powers in seri- 
ous study and so preserve the keen edge 
of their intellectual resources and effec- 
tively prevent them from reaching the fa- 
tal conclusion, all too common at present, 
that brains are neither needed nor wanted 
in industry. 

What, this work will be must be deter- 
mined by the local conditions within each 
packing company. ‘The essential thing is 
that *the opportunities which it affords 
must not be confined to college men as a 
class but must be equally open to those 
of less education who may be ambitious 
and capable of further development. 

Systematic Training Essential. 

This brings us to the second of the sig- 
nificant tendencies which have been ap- 
parent in our industry in recent years; 
namely, the increasing attention which is 
being given to systematic training. Good 
material will not alone make a good pack- 
ing house organization. It must be trained 
to function efficiently. 

Much of this training in the past has 
been of the hit or miss, trial and error 
method. It has been too often left to the 
new employe to work out his own salva- 
tion by observing the methods of his more 
experienced superiors and imitating them 
on the theory that if he is worth anything 
he will eventually come out all right. This 
plan, if it can be called a plan, has its ad- 
vantages, but it is economically wasteful. 
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It is true that theoretical training will 
never take the place of practical experi- 
ence, but it can supplement it. Moreover, 
practical experience can be supervised, 
directed, and intelligently ordered, and the 
young man’s development can be greatly 
accelerated by assisting him to draw cor- 
rect inferences from it. 

The packing industry has become so gi- 
gantic that a high degree of specialization 
has resulted. Only in small plants is it 
possible for the same individual to get 
practical experience in more than a very 
few departments. Breadth of knowledge 
and the possession of a general back- 
ground of information about the industry 
as a whole is necessary for him if he is 
to be able to co-operate intelligently when 
he reaches a position of real responsibility. 


Obtaining Proper Background. 

This background can only be attained 
through systematic study of well-organized 
courses, supplemented as far as possible 
by practical demonstrations. The fact that 
the need of such training is recognized 
is evidenced by the success which is at- 
tending the educational work of the In- 
stitute of Meat Packing, as well as by that 
of the work which is being done along 
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these lines within a number of packing 
companies. 

We are awakening to the fact that there 
is a quicker and better way to train our 
young men than by the old unorganized 
method. We are beginning to realize that 
there is a tremendous amount of valuable 
information locked up in the minds of our 
oldest and most capable executives which 
will perish with them unless it is ferreted 
out, organized, and passed along in avail- 
able form to the oncoming generation. 
Opportunities in this field are almost un- 
limited. 

The model packing house of 1930 will 
certainly be making the most of them. It 
will be equipped to train its employes’ not 
only in the best methods of doing their 
particular work but also in the history, 
policies, and economic problems of their 
own company, 

The New-Day Foreman. 

Probably no element in the evolution of 
the packing industry has been more note- 
worthy -than the change which has come 
about in the conception of the duties and 
responsibilities of modern packing house 
foremanship. The old days when a fore- 
man was little else than a glorified work- 
man are rapidly passing. It is still his 
chief duty to get production—quantity 
production of high quality at low cost. 
But in getting this production he must 
lead—not drive—men to efficient perform- 
ance. In the necessity for exercising such 
leadership lies the secret of the multitude 
of new responsibilities which have been 
placed upon him. 

The working men of modern America 
are a different breed from those of a gen- 
eration ago. Their standards of living are 
higher. Their class consciousness is 
greater. Organization has brought them 
a new and often an exaggerated conscious- 
ness of their power. 

As a result they are more independent, 
more insistent upon what they conceive 
to be their rights, more sensitive in their 
morale, and far more curious to know the 
inside facts of how business is run. And, 
on the whole, they are better educated and 
more intelligent. Such people cannot be 
dealt with by sledge hammer methods. 

The foreman of today must be an inter- 
preter of his company’s policies to his 
men. He must understand the details of 
his company’s practice as regards medical 
treatment, payment of wages during 
periods of disability, life and accident in- 
surance, pension plans, vacation systems, 
bonus and premium incentive plans, over- 
time and excess time, and a host of other 
things that might be mentioned. 

He must set an example of safety prac- 
tice and teach safety to his men. In many 
cases he must adjust himself to plans of 
employes’ representation and shop com- 
mittees. He must co-operate with a cen- 

tralized employment office, he must en- 
courage thrift, he must often be a sales- 
man for his company’s stock and some- 
times even for its products. 


Foreman Has Many Responsibilities. 

In addition to all this, the successful 
foreman of today is expected to be enough 
of a business man to be able to take a 
businesslike view of his job. Usually he 
is entrusted with the use of a very con- 
siderable amount of his company’s capital. 

He should realize this fact fully, to- 
gether with his responsibility for so 
using this capital as to earn a reasonable 
return upon it after all of the expenses 
that can be properly charged against his 
department have been met. This means 
that he must know what these charges are 
and requires that he understand the fun- 
damental accounting principles that are 
involved in the distribution of depart- 
mental expense. 

In the past, foremen have been con- 
cerned chiefly with their labor, supply and 
repair costs because they have felt that 
these were the only items over which they 
were in a position to exercise’ much or 
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any control. Overhead costs have been 
a good deal of a bug-bear and mystery 
to them, and the distribution of admin- 
istrative expense has not been understood. 

Many a foreman, after making a genu- 
ine effort by careful economy in the use 
of labor and supplies to reduce the unit 
costs of production in his department only 
to see them rise instead of fall because 
of miscellaneous overhead costs charged 
against him, has become discouraged and 
yielded to the feeling that similar efforts 
in the future would be useless because, no 
matter how well he might do, some. white 
collared fellow will get him anyhow. This 
feeling is natural and will not disappear 
until foremen are sufficiently well in- 
formed regarding the whole subject to un- 
derstand exactly how the cost of running 
their departments is computed. 

What the Foreman Will Know. 


It follows from all this that capable 
foremen of the future will be men of suf- 
ficient intelligence and basic education to 
be able to grasp clearly a broad concep- 
tion of what supervision really means and 
to learn to handle successfully mathemati- 
cal processes involved in computing pro- 
duction costs. 

It is with this in view that the model 
packing house will select those whom it 
intends to entrust later with the respon- 
sibilities of foremanship, and it will train 
these prospective supervisors along these 
lines so that they will be prepared to per- 
form their duties before actually being 
called upon to do so. It will carefully 
avoid placing in foremen’s jobs, under 
pressure of apparent temporary necessity, 
men who lack the capacity for future 
growth. In this way it will prevent that 
accumulation of deadwood in its super- 
visory organization which so often creates 
embarrassment and inefficiency later on. 

Finally, let us refer briefly to the grow- 
ing emphasis which is being placed upon 
sympathetic, fair and equitable industrial 
relations. No packing house which ig- 
nores the unmistakable trend along these 
lines can hope to be classed as a “model” 
packing house in 1930. Public sentiment 
and the spirit of this day and age demand 
that the rights of employes to just treat- 
ment and to self-expression as regards 
their working conditions be recognized. 

With the ownership of American indus- 
try tending as it is today to pass grad- 
ually from the few to the many; with the 
lines of distinction between capital and 
labor tending as they are to become ob- 
literated by the fact that most laborers are 
becoming capitalists through thrifty in- 
vestment of their savings, and with the 
growing social conception of the moral 
obligations existing mutually between em- 
ployers and employes, no industrial cor- 
poration can afford to be lax in the sin- 
cerity of the effort which it makes to or- 
ganize its industrial relations on a sound 
and permanent basis. 

Justice to Employes. 

The model packing house of 1930, what- 
ever its size may be, will not only exhibit 
the spirit of justice in dealing with its 
employes but will also provide some spe- 
cific form through which it may be 
achieved. It will not be deluded by the 
common fallacy that justice is inevitable 
because the chief executive may, perhaps, 
be able to call most or all of the em- 
ployes by their first names. 

The justice of paternalism will give way 
to the justice of conference in which the 
employes themselves will participate. Pro- 
tection against accident and sickness will 
be provided; much study will be given to 
the problem of further stabilizing employ- 
ment; greater effort will be made to se- 
cure the benefits of constructive ideas and 
suggestions from those whose positions in 
the lowest ranks bring them into closest 
contact with the smallest details of ac- 
tual work; the mutual interests of employ- 
ers and employes will be recognized and 
stressed to the end that effective teain 
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BUILDERS OF MODEL PACKING PLANTS. 


Myrick D. Harding, general superintendent 
Armour and Company, and Gardner, 
consulting superintendent, Swift & Company. 
Myrick was Frank’s assistant at Swift's 
Omaha plant 30 years ago. What a reunion 
this was! 


work may be developed; and better ways 
will be found for dealing: :with: the per- 
plexing problem presented by those who 
find their productive ability waning after 
years of faithful service have sapped their 
physical strength and robbed them of the 
once keen edge of their mental powers. 
1930 Plant Will Be Progressive. 
Such will be the model packing house 
of 1930.as I see it. It will not be per- 
fect. It will never be perfect. But it. will 
be progressive, its personnel will be 
selected with care, introduced into the 
organization with thoughtful attention to 
the factors that contribute to a right start, 
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Carl M. Aldrich, general manager Morton- 
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watched closely for signs of potential abil- 
ity, placed where this ability will have the 
best chance to develop, trained systemat- 
ically both broadly and intensively, and 
compensated according to its relative 
worth. 

Executives will be developed from with- 
in, understudies will be in constant train- 
ing for every important job, channels of 
advancement will not be allowed to be- 
come clogged by men incapable of further 
growth, and every department head will 
be looking ahead ten years whenever he 
finds it necessary to make changes in his 
organization. 

Such a packing house will be a good 
place in which to work because ability 
will receive its due recognition and re- 
ward, efficiency will be high, labor turn- 
over will be low, and every employe will 
feel the satisfaction that comes from be- 
ing a part of a smoothly working ma- 
chine. 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: In our second 
chapter of the Model Packing Company 
of 1930, we are to listen to Mr. W. F. 
Schluderberg of Schluderberg - Kurdle 
Company. You are acquainted with him. 
He is one of the younger presidents of the 
presidents of packing house organizations. 
He has contributed much to the neighbor- 
liness and good feeling of people engaged 
in the business. We are to hear from him 
on, “The Merchandising and Sales Policies 
of the Model Packing Company of 1930.” 
(Applause) 


Merchandising and_ Sales 
Policies of the Model Pack- 
ing Company of 1930 
By W. F..Schluderberg. 

To address you on the subject assigned 
me, “The Merchandising and Sales Poli- 
cies for the Model Packing House of 
1930,” places me somewhat in the role of 
a prognosticator. And while the ideas ad- 
vanced are worth what one person thought 
(at the time he wrote them) and no more, 
as Mr. Carpenter, “near-editor” of “The 
Houghton Line,” would put it, yet a re- 
view of the past gives one some assurance 
of the future trend. 

It is clearly assumed that profit is the 
motive which actuates business. And 
just because we are conducting a packing 
business and say we have no control over 
our supplies, that supply and demand reg- 
ulates our prices, and that the efficiency 
of our business determines the amount of 
our profit or loss, these facts should not 
influence the packer to forfeit the motive 
which makes our industry, fundamentally, 
the same as any other industry. 

Between Producer and Consumer. 


We realize full well that we are depend- 
ent upon the producer for our supplies, 
and are dependent upon the consumer for 
the consumption of our products, and we 
know that we can serve both best by so 
conducting our business as to minimize 
the spread between the producer’s price 
and the consumers’ price. Yet we owe 
the producer no premium for maintaining 
the supply of our raw materials; neither 
do we affect materially the consumption 
of our products if we obtain a commen- 
surate return for our investment and ef- 
forts. 

In 1923 the question was asked “What’s 
the Matter with the Packing Business?” 
The year 1924 sought to supply the an- 
swer, “Selling Wrong,” and the chief 
cause was Over-expansion. 

In 1925 we were told that the experi- 
ence of the industry proved clearly that 
continued purchases of hogs at a loss and 
failure to price inventories at cost, or mar- 
ket, whichever was lower, were the twin- 
evils of modern-day operating practice. 
In 1926 “Better Merchandising” is being 
echoed. 

Therefore, in looking with enthusiasm 
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toward an improved packing industry for 
1930, may I pause to say that it does not 
suffice to discuss causes and remedies, but 
to discuss what retards the successful 
prosecution of the remedies, which the in- 
dustry is capable of diagnosing, and which 
lie within the power of each packer, indi- 
vidually, to aid materially by adjusting his 
“state of mind” in order to make a de- 
termined effort to influence healthy con- 
ditions, rather than be influenced by un- 
healthy conditions, particularly striving to 
put the business on a manufacturing basis 
and discourage speculation. 


Looking Into the Future. 


Therefore, the state of mind is one big 
thing which is needed to bolster up the 
marketing organization, in order to plan 
and execute on a sound basis its merchan- 
dising and sales policies. 

Although sales do not necessarily mean 
a profit, yet profit can only come through 
well-planned sales. So it is very essential 
that we not only have a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of our future sales possibili- 
ties and requirements, but a clear under- 
standing as to whom we are to cater as 
being the real customers of our products. 

In recent years there has been a grow- 
ing tendency to brand and prepare our 
products so as to reach the consumer with 
the packer’s identification mark thereon. 
So we have unconsciously relieved the re- 
tailer and assumed the responsibility to 
the consumer for satisfactory products. 
Therefore, the consumer in effect becomes 
our ultimate customers and the dealers 
our distributors. : 

And as modern commercialism demands 
that we constantly study the buying habits 
of the consumer, we find that, owing to 
the tremendous amount of authoritative in- 
formation which has been disseminated for 
the purpose of improving and preserving 
the strength and health of the Nation, the 
housewife has learned to be more discrim- 
inating regarding the food for her table 
and her purchases today are influenced to 
some extent by the knowledge she has ac- 
quired relative to the nutritional values of 
food, the sanitary conditions under which 
it has been prepared, and its quality. 


Must Constantly Improve Quality. 


Therefore, the quality of our products 
must be constantly improved and must 
create an appetite appeal so that the 
housewife will prefer meats instead of 
other foods, as it is very evident that the 
consuming public is not going to eat any 
commodity in the quantity its merits war- 
rant unless it appeals to the appetite, and 
especially so since other food manufac- 
turers are striving to prepare their prod- 
ucts so as to produce appetizing dishes. 

They have also fostered the desire of the 
housewife for products in original, con- 
venient packages so she can have them 
conveyed to her in a sanitary manner. 
An object lesson is presented for the 
packer to make it possible that even 
highly perishable products can constantly 
be conveyed to the housewife in the man- 
ner she most desires. 

The housewife is no longer willing to 
perform any function which she knows the 
packer or anyone else can perform better, 
and with the tendency of fickle appetites 
there is a constant desire for a larger var- 
iety of appetizing foods. 


Value of Ready-to-Serve Meats. 


The packer, therefore, should be ever 
alert to supply this need, and the results 
of our efforts on ready-to-serve meats are 
evidences of the possibilities of the future. 
The housewives are constantly becoming 
more exacting. 

Particularly do they want to buy lean 
meats, not because they don’t eat fat, 
but because they are unwilling to utilize 
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the surplus fat as the housewives of the 
past were willing to do in order to pre- 
vent waste. 

And as the amount of our products 
which she will buy is determined primarily 
upon how much she can afford to buy, the 
packer should be interested in the house- 
wife’s receiving our products free from 
economic wastes. 

To illustrate, let me refer to the trim- 
ming of the primal parts of the hog. The 
packer should trim his meats so that the 
consumer will get a minimum of waste. 

Future merchandising policies, there- 
fore, should contain no practices resulting 
in economic wastes solely to reduce the 
selling price. This would have a tendency 
to increase the food value costs of our 
products to the consumer and make other 
food manufacturers effective competitors 
on this basis. 

Watch Hog-Corn Ratios. 

The packer must be mindful that the 
price of corn is the result of competition 
with other grains and, thetefore, when 
hogs are sold at a premium over the corn 
and hog ratio for a long period, the meat 


HENRY D. TEFFT 
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industry is handicapped in competition 
with foods from these products. 

We at times become so dominated by 
the bad influences of the current market 
that we allow our quality to be affected 
owing primarily to the habit of allowing 
a low price to be considered as the mar- 
ket price. It is apparant this practice will 
continue until sales organizations clearly 
understand that the prevailing low price 
does not generally reflect a fair price, but 
a price which is commensurate with the 
standard of quality of the product. 

A low price may be a distress sale, or 
it may reflect the weakness of some sales 
executive. So it is apparent how hazard- 
ous it is to allow salesmen to get in the 
habit of accepting the market price, or 
low price, as the price at which he should 
sell his products. 

We have made reference with pride to 
the educational work being conducted for 
the operating organizations and what has 
been accomplished. We have spoken about 
science within the industry and its effec- 
tiveness, but little has been done in the 
way of development of the sales organi- 
zation, and the question as to whether we 
have passed out of the “order taker” stage 
would still present a very interesting dis- 
cussion. 


Training Packinghouse Salesmen. 


I contend that a packinghouse salesman 
should not be employed unless he has the 
potential possibilities for acquiring the 
fundamentals of selling, or already pos- 
sesses them. He must be willing to study 
the peculiarities of the industry because 
he must have an intelligent understanding 
of the merits of his product; must have an 
intelligent understanding of the dealers 
relationship, and must have an intelligent 
understanding of the nutritional value of 
meats and food values. 

Salesmen should not be handicapped by 
being given a price list and put on the 
streets to sell products unless he thor- 
oughly understands the merits of his 
products, so that he will not be influenced 
to believe that all products on the market 
should be sold at the prevailing low price, 
but that a high quality product justifies a 
price commensurate with its quality. 

For instance, sausage is a produet in 
which we find there is a large variance of 
quality, yet we have all.seen salesmen who , 
have made comparisons of a low grade 
brand with a high grade brand solely on 
the basis of price. Salesmen can help im- 
prove our markets if given the oportunity 
to create confidence in the ability of their 
company to determine the price at which 
it should sell its products, instead of al- 
lowing them to acquire the habit of using 
a low price as a yard stick. 

Therefore, an intelligent understanding 
of quality and price and their relationship 
depends upon an intelligent sales organi- 
zation. 


Teach Housewife Food Values. 


Science is constantly broadening the op- 
portunities of the housewife to learn more 
about food values and how to prepare and 
utilize food properly. Food shows have 
done much to intensify her interest in 
foods. Housewives’ leagues have been an- 
other means of discussing foods and the 
conditions under which foods have been 
prepared. 

The press and other means of com- 
munication have likewise been instrumen- 
tal in her consideration of food from a nu- 
tritional and economical standpoint. Other 
food purveyors and manufacturers through 
publicity channels have done much in this 
direction, but naturally favorable to their 
own products. 

Our consideration of future planning 
must include the housewives of tomorrow, 
who are today the girls attending the high 
schools, colleges and universities. The 
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curricula of these institutions are con- 
stantly being arranged to devote more 
time to the subject of domestic science. 
They are being trained to handle their 
household affairs in a more scientific man- 
ner, and, particularly, are they learning 
how to buy food with an appreciation of 
food values and how to prepare foods in 
an economical manner. 


Must Meet Other Foods’ Competition. 


And while the Department of Home 

Economies of the Institute has done much 
in the way of disseminating information 
regarding the food values of the different 
cuts of meats and their preparation, we 
must realize that other food manufactur- 
ers have been aggressive and have suc- 
cessfully made their products available in 
these institutions for cookery purposes, 
while packers’ products, by reason of their 
perishability, have been denied the promi- 
nence they deserve. 
’ For instance, an investigation on my 
part revealed the fact that certain high 
schools were not using lard in their cul- 
inary department. Instead they were using 
a hydrogenated oil. To me this is a won- 
derful object-lesson for the packer, since 
it is very evident that if these young girls 
—our future housewives—become accus- 
tomed to such products, it will require 
quite some effort to convert them to the 
use of lard, despite the merits of pure 
lard. 

It does not suffice for the Live Stock 
and Meat Board to distribute cook books 
in these institutions and generally dissem- 
inate other facts about meat, as well as 
that work being done by the Institute’s 
Home Economics Department, but we 
should as packers take every opportunity 
to cooperate with these institutions of 
learning by aiding them by actual demon- 
stration and testing of our products. 


Don’t “Let George Do It.” 


Don’t rely upon your fellow packer to 
take the initiative, as the rewards, or de- 
mands, are mutual. We cannot any longer 
look oupon our industry merely in a mat- 
ter-of-fact manner as an essential industry, 
but must appreciate that its security de- 
pends upon our ability to prove and dis- 
seminate the fact that meat is a healthful 
and essential food. 

And we should take a keen interest and 
not place the whole burden upon the De- 
partment of Nutrition of the Institute 
that has done effective work in authorita- 
tively substantiating the fact that meats 
contain the vital elements so necessary 
for the sustaining of life. The housewife 
cannot escape the influence of the knowl- 
edge conveyed to her regarding the ne- 
cessity of a proper diet, and the result is 
a growing tendency to make her food pur- 
chases with a fuller appreciation of the 
food elements. 

What are we doing to sell intelligently 
on this basis? I contend that future sales 
Organizations must be equipped with a 
thorough knowledge of the nutritional 
values of food, as our competition will 
not be confined to packers’ products alone, 
because food will be considered on a nu- 
tritive and food value basis. 

Must Give Housewife What She Wants. 

And it is very evident that the dealer 
is going to serve the housewife with what 
she. desires. Therefore, the nutritional 
values of meat will interest him only in- 
sofar as the packer will influence her in- 
terest. 

For that reason it is up to the packer 
to take the initiative by injecting into his 
advertising statements regarding the nu- 
tritional value of meats, and also making 
them through the press, by radio talks, 
and by other means of publicity. He 
should constantly point out to the retailer 
the value of such information and its ap- 
plication. 
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ANOTHER FATHER AND SON PICTURE. 


Albert Rohe, Jr., and his dad, A. T. Rohe, 
better known as “Prince Albert,” Dad is 
showing son his first convention. 


Regarding retailing, there has been a 
lot of discussicn within the last few years 
pertaining to the nation-wide progress be- 
ing made by the chain store. And while 
the chain store is here to stay, and has 
an economic place in the retail merchan- 


dising structure, the limit to which they . 


may develop will be determined by the ef- 
ficiency of the independent dealer, and 
while both should be looked upon as our 
distributors, their interests are apparently 
antagonistic. 

But with intelligence on the part of the 
packer, he can serve both best by not giv- 
ing one an undue advantage over the other. 
Of course, we are all agreed that the en- 
croachments made upon the neighborhood 
store by the chain store has created a 
delicate situation and while I contend that 
the independent dealer never had a better 
opportunity to “cash in” on his ability 
and personality than is offered him today 
through his meat counter, yet his success 
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or survival will depend upon his ability 
quickly to adapt himself to better mer- 
chandising policies. 


Packer Must Help Retailer. 


And although the packer should be in- 
terested in the survival of the intelligent 
type of dealers, he must realize that so 
far the retailer has been very slow to 
sense his need. Therefore, the packer 
shoud aid the dealer in acquiring the nec- 
essary knowledge and: render him such 
information as he _ has_ accumulated 
through the various channels which are at 
his disposal. 

The sales staff trained with a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the retailer’s prob- 
lems can be very effective in offering sug- 
gestions to the retailer. The packer may 
consider this beyond his jurisdiction, but 
I contend that the packing business can- 
not afford to allow the right type of 
dealer to be discouraged and put out of 
business. 

And due to the fact that our products 
reach the consumer identified with our 
mark of pride, we must make every effort 
to insure their proper handling after leav- 
ing our plant. Therefore, it is apparent 
that it is our part to influence the dealer 
to handle meats in the bést possible man- 
ner and under sanitary conditions. 

In fact, right now there are too many 
people in the retail business who know 
too little about handling meats. In addi- 
tion, the packer can do much to encour- 
age the dealer to help himself through the 
formation of meat councils and other re- 
tail organizations. 


Better Merchandising Policies. 


Right now the National Association of 
Retail Grocers is doing wonderful work 
in fostering better retail merchandising 
policies. Through such _ organizations, 
machinery can be developed to convey val- 
uable information to the dealers. Retail- 
ers, generally speaking, have been slow to 
appreciate the value of organizations of 
this character, but through presentation 
of the value of such cooperation, the re- 
tailers will realize the advantages of mem- 
bership in such organizations. 

Most packers are acquainted with the 
splendid work being done by the Depart- 
ment of Retail Merchandising of the In- 
stitute. This work, without a question, 
should be encouraged and extended. It 
is, however, up to the packer to make the 
work of this department available to the 
retail dealer. This can be accomplished 
by exercising close cooperation through 
the medium of our salesmen. 

If, then, the packer is the logical one 
to improve the commercial highway from 
producer to consumer, he must be vitally 
interested from a merchandising and sell- 
ing standpoint in efficient retailing as well 
as in the distribution of his own products. 

Elimination of Waste Important. 

The work of the Elimination of Waste 
Committee of the Institute in pointing out 
some of the evils which exist in the dis- 
tributive channels of our industry, I shall 
not attempt to enumerate. Yet the fol- 
lowing matters should not await the in- 
fluences of this committee, but should be 
intelligently considered by every packer. 

1. Opening up new territories without 
first investigating whether you can logi- 
cally and economically serve. 

For instance, putting salesmen in a ter- 
ritory without determining whether there 
is a possibility for him to get sufficient 
volume through sound practices to justify 
a reasonable selling cost. 

2. Too hasty decisions in determining 
the extension of truck service, by not con- 
sidering whether present volume justifies 
such action, and whether it does not incur 
future complications. 

3. Increasing volume by indiscriminate 
extension of credit terms. 
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These and others are all unsound prac- 
tices and tend to increase our distribution 
costs as well as encourage the retailer to 
believe he can perform some of the func- 
tions which rightly belong to the packer. 

Educating the Public. 

Therefore, the most helpful method of 
preventing distribution wastes is to bring 
about a wider education of all elements of 
society as to their relationship with other 
groups from producer to consumer. From 
such effort we can expect wiser buying 
and wiser using of the good things of life. 

While our industry is an old one, it is 
not immune to new ideas and if you had 
attended the meeting Saturday which dis- 
cussed “The Modern Packing House of 
1930,” you would have been impressed 
that the men of the operating organiza- 
tions of our industry have thoroughly 
sensed the necessity of effecting economies 
heretofore unheard of. 

However, I doubt if at this stage they 
are considering seriously what Mr. Ket- 
tering had to say last year ‘about syn- 
thetic beef steak, but I have no doubt but 
that the industry will back the plans of 
the operating organization with their re- 
sources, as they have done to bring the 
industry to its present state of efficiency. 

Proper State of Mind Needed. 

And while I have no doubt that the 
packers through their marketing organi- 
zation are capable of planning for the 
future, yet the effectiveness of their poli- 
cies to insure a sound and prosperous 
packing industry will: depend upon whether 
the packer backs it with the proper “state 
of mind” clearly to register the realiza- 
tion that he is responsible for his results 
and that he can materially aid favorable 
results for himself and the industry if he 
does not let current influences interfere 
with his determination to receive a com- 
mensurate return for his investment and 
a reward for energy and ability. 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: If there is no 
further business to come before this ses- 
sion, it will stand adjourned. 

Whereupon, the meeting adjourned at 
twelve twenty o’clock. 


FOURTH SESSION 


Tuesday, October 26, 1926, 3 P. M. 

The fourth session was called to order 
at three o’clock by Mr. Thomas E. Wilson, 
Chairman of the Institute Plan Commis- 


sion. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: This after- 
noon’s program is to be devoted to the 
Institute Plan. 

I am not going to make a long presen- 
tation because the chairmen of the three 
committees are going to talk to you, and 
peed are going to talk in a good deal of 

etail. 


Work of Institute Plan Commission. 


Oscar Mayer in his annual address on 
Monday covered a good deal of the work 
of the Institute Plan, properly so, I am 
glad that he did it, because it demon- 
strates, if nothing else, that we have ac- 
complished the one thing that we were all 
very anxious to accomplish, and that was 
to mesh the operations of the plan in the 
regular organization of the Institute. 

I don’t think many of you who listened 
to his talk on Monday were able to dis- 
tinguish between the activities of the In- 
stitute itself and the activities that he re- 
cited properly belonging to the Institute 
Plan. I think that is rather a compliment 
to the workings of the plan, a compliment 
to these chairmen of the different com- 
mittees and the men who have served on 
the committees with them, to think that 
during the past year, at least, they have 
been able to operate in such a way that 
even the membership has not been able to 
distinguish between the Plan and the In- 
stitute. 
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That is as we had hoped to have it, and 
most of you men know that for a while it 
looked as though we were going to have 
a good deal of difficulty in accomplishing 
that situation. We all felt that that was 
going to be a real problem. 


Much Good Accomplished. 


At this time I want to express on behalf 
of the Commission, to the chairmen of 
these different committees and the men 
who served on the committees, the very 
keen appreciation of the Commission, and 
I think I might say of the Institute and its 
membership, for the very splendid work 
which they have done in our interests. 
They have been devoted to the work and 
have put in a lot of time and have made 
a very notable contribution of valuable 
time and capable effort. We are all very, 
very greatly indebted to them for that. 

They have hewn carefully to the line that 
was agreed on the part of the Commission 
to be followed when the Plan was adopted. 

Briefly, gentlemen, it was the purpose of 
the Plan when it was originated several 
years ago to make out of the Institute 
as a basic objective a combined trade as- 
sociation, a research institute, an industrial 
museum, and a technical educational in- 
stitution. Having adopted these basic pur- 
poses, our first work to be accomplished 
was the creation first of a fund to finance 
it, which was very ably handled under the 
chairmanship of Arthur Meeker of the 
Ways and Means Committee, assisted by 
that noble old veteran, Jacob Dold. It 
was very quickly and easily accomplished; 
they raised the required amount, $50,000 
per year for three years, and the work 
was started. 


Three Divisions Created. 

Our next move was to create in the In- 
stitute the three divisions, the Division of 
Scientific Research, the Division of Pack- 
ing House Practice, and the Division of 
Industrial Education. 

These were all created and placed in the 
regular administrative structure of the In- 
stitute. Some of us ran into difficulties in 
finding the way to inject these new depart- 
ments into the Institute without duplica- 
tion. 

Bear in mind, gentlemen, that the idea 
of the Plan was not in any way to sup- 
plant the work of the departments already 
in existence in the Institute, but to sup- 
plement them, and that has been accom- 
plished. There is absolutely no duplica- 
tion in the work of the Plan as compared 
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with the work of the Institute, and the 
Plan Departments are worked into the 
regular administration of the Institute and 
worked under the direction and super- 
vision of the administrative officers of the 
Institute. 

Soon after it was decided to organize 
these three departments, Dr. W. Lee 
Lewis, one of the foremost scientists of 
America, was at work in the research work 
of this great industry. 


Experts Secured. 


Mr. Harris, an operating expert, and 
later his successor, Mr. Tefft, was also at 
work executing a plan in Packing House 
Practice Division. You men are familiar 
with the work of these committees. You 
are also familiar with the work that Mr. 
Filbey was doing with the assistance of 
Mr. Spencer, Mr. Rhoades, Mr. Hotchkiss 
and: Mr. Hess at the University of Chi- 
cago in the line of industrial education. 

Mr. Lowenstein, Mr. Armour and Mr. 
Eagle are going to talk to you on the 
work, so I am not going into it in detail. 

By your action you financed the Plan 
for another 3-year period a year ago, 
and you all now practically are partici- 
pating in an equitable way in maintaining 
this most important work. 


The Present Situation. 


Our situation now is that we are oper- 
ating at the great University of Chicago 
a research laboratory. Reports have been 
circulated to you of the accomplishments 
of that work. That is one of the features 
that Oscar Mayer went into—the question 
of the nitrite proposition. That study is 
well in hand but not by any means com- 
pleted. There have been great accom- 
plishments. 

You know, as Mr. Mayer indicated to 
you, through the activities of the Com- 
mission and the departments and with the 
cooperation of the government, that nitrite 
has been accepted in the curing processes. 
That also will be fully outlined to you. 

The whole question of conservation of 
products has been gone into, not by any 
means deeply as yet, however. We are 
working under the surface, we are working 
under the old plans and policies of this 
great industry, and great developments are 
going to be accomplished in the near fu- 
ture by the continuation of this most im- 
portant work. 


Preparing for Industrial Competition. 

I was impressed yesterday with the ap- 
peal that was made by our President and 
likewise by our worthy Executive Vice- 
President on the question of a large asso- 
ciative campaign participated in by all of 
the different industries. Through the 
work of the Plan, working in the Institute, 
we are going to be ready for that cam- 
paign when it comes along, we are going 
to furnish the ammunition to be fired by 
the great guns developed through the big 
supeogriation that was referred to yester- 

ay. 

There is not much use of undertaking 
a campaign of that kind unless you are 
sound tundamentally and have a basis to 
operate on. There is not any use talking 
about the industrial competition that was 
mentioned here yesterday unless we are 
prepared for it. 

That is exactly what the Institute Plan 
is doing for this great industry; it is pre- 
paring it for just that kind of a situation, 
and the Plan and the Institute as a result 
of the workings of the Plan will be ready 
to meet that situation when the time 
comes. 

You men are familiar with the work 
that has been done on corrosion. 

You are familiar with the service lab- 
oratory. Dr. Lowry and his assistant 
three chemists are working in our inter- 
ests in that work. 

The Packing House Practice and Re- 
search Department will give a satisfactory 
account of its work. Dr. Eagle, with the 
service end of it handled by Mr. Tefft, 
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I am sure you will find entirely satis- 
factory. 


Much Work Put In. 


A great deal of work has been put in 
in our interest by the sub-committees and 
secretaries. No less than 30 meetings 
have been held on important subjects. 
Bulletins have been sent to you, and a lot 
of other things are in preparation that wiil 
come to you. They are all important, all 
vital to the operations of the different con- 
cerns, and developing along scientific lines, 
lines that we have neglected in the past 
but that we are coming to very fast. 

The Committee on Educational Plans 
will have much to say. It has been head- 
ed up by P. D. Armour with that stimu- 
lating personality of his that has had great 
response and has worked out with the 
cooperation of the university people under 
the inspiring leadership of Mr. Mason and 
the great help of Mr. Spencer and Mr. 
Rhoades. They have really accomplished 
a very great deal. These things don’t 
happen quickly—they take time. 

Last year they turned out eighteen 
young fellows, almost all of them gradu- 
ates of other universities; they turned 
them out after a year’s intensive training 
in this industry as capable fellows to start 
out in the work of any of these large or 
small institutions. In addition to that over 
a thousand of your employees, both young 
and old, have taken on intensive training 
either through the night schools or 
through correspondence, and they have 
been better equipped and have a better 
understanding of your business and the in- 
dustry at large and are better able to give 
a good account of themselves and render 
you a good service. 

Training Future Executives. 

The measure of the amount of good that 
we will all get out of this work will be 
the amount that we will use it, the amount 
that you will require of the different sec- 
tions of the Institute in your business. 
You can use a lot of it; some of our mem- 
bers have been a little backward in taking 
it on, others have found out the usefulness 
of it and are making use of it. It is up to 
you to measure, as I say, the value of this 
great work (and it is great work) and that 
value to us all will be determined by the 
amount of use to which we put it. 

Our work has been assisted throughout 
the country by many effective educational 
institutions ranging from the Arkansas 
City High School to Columbia College, 
the largest in the country. They are co- 
operating with your department, and this 
work is spreading fast in all directions. 

You are familiar with our public con- 
ference held a year ago. You men who 
are present and heard Vice-President 
Dawes, Mr. Schwab, Governor Lowden, 
Major-General Harbord, Mr. Mason and 
Mr. Rice, all feel that you put in a good 
day. You men who did that will be out 
at the conference tomorrow, because we 
have a splendid program out at the univer- 
sity tomorrow. It will be your loss if you 
miss it because it will be very much worth- 
while. 


Proud of Accomplishments. 

All in all, we have much in the Plan 
that we can take pride in. We can be 
proud of the accomplishments, and I think 
when you men have listened to the reports 
that the chairmen of these committees this 
afternoon have to make, you will agree 
with me that a great deal has been ac- 
complished and a great deal more is to be 
accomplished; it will be accomplished if 
we have the full support and cooperation 
of the membership. 

I am not going any further. I am going 
to turn the work over to the chairmen of 
the committees. The first one on the pro- 
gram has to do with the operating econ- 
omies and operating development in the 
packing industry, Dr. R. F. Eagle, and I 
am pleased to present him to you. (Ap- 
plause) 
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Operating Economies and Op- 
erating Development in the 
Packing Industry 
By R. F. Eagle. 


The conversion of the meat packing in- 
dustry’s raw stocks into finished salable 
meats, meat food and by-products, is the 
direct responsibility of the plant operat- 
ing organization. 

The standards of efficiency established 
and maintained in this important division 
of the business has much to do with the 
financial showing of the business. To 
make right has a more important relation 
to the business than the production of 
quality products. 


Importance of “Make Right.” 


It is not the intent in any way to dis- 
count the importance of quality products, 
but instead, to point out that an efficiently 
operating department must cover a wider 
scope of essentials if it makes right in the 
broader sense. It must function on the 
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funamental basis of recovering during the 
conversion process, maximum yields of 
finished merchantable products at the low- 
est possible cost, consistent with the main- 
tenance of a proper standard of quality. 

In order to accomplish and maintain 
such a standard of efficiency the industry 
must make a careful survey and analysis 
of its operating organization along two 
separate and distinct lines. 

First, to accurately determine if each 
operating executive is thoroughly compe- 
tent to efficiently operate under the pres- 
ent established practices of the industry. 

Next, that it be definitely determined 
if the organization has in it a sufficient 
number of executives that possess in addi- 
tion to these qualifications, the special 
faculty of developing further economies 
through their own resourcefulness in the 
field of practical research. 

This latter class of men should have 
more time for concentrating on the devel- 
opment of operating economies. 


Developing Operating Economies. 


A common and very costly mistake of 
the industry is to deny itself of the pos- 
sible benefits that it might obtain from 
such men, if all their time was not re- 
quired in following the daily routine de- 
tail of established practices. 


The field for developing operating 
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economies is far larger than the operations 
of an individual company. The industry as 
a whole must be looked upon as the work 
shop of those that can visualize and put 
into practice more efficient methods of 
operating. 

Under such circumstances, the industry 
would not benefit unless it has ready ac- 
cess to the individual and _ collective 
thought and experience of those making 
practical research toward this end. 

This, I think, had much to do with the 
establishing within the Institute of a Com- 
mittee on Packing House Practice and 
Research. Many of the Institute’s mem- 
bership are not equipped to carry on ex- 
periments, with a view of developing op- 
erating economies. It might prove very 
expensive for each member company to 
carry on such experiments, while on the 
other hand, the same investigations and 
experiments can be carried on under the 
direction of the Committee on Packing 
House Practice and Research, and the re- 
sults made ‘available to all members at a 
cost not to exceed the expense of one 
member who carried on the same experi- 
ment. 

Few Radical Improvements. 

There has been, comparatively speak- 
ing during the past several years, very few 
radical improvements in the established 
practices of the industry. An inventory of 
the hundreds of different operations and 
practices going on within the industry, in- 
dicates that the number of outstanding 
changes in the interest of efficiency are 
relatively few 

If you gentlemen could have been 
privileged to have been in attendance at 
the sectional meeting on Packing House 
Practice and Research, which was held in 
this hotel last Friday, you undoubtedly 
would have been greatly impressed with 
several of the prophecies made concerning 
many changes and economies that might 
be expected in plant construction and op- 
erations within the next ten years. While 
some of the suggestions might be looked 
upon as a long stretch of imagination, it 
indicated that there is rapidly developing 
within the operating departments of the 
industry a strong feeling that the present 
system of operations is susceptible to radi- 
cal changes in the interest of lowering the 
cost of production. 

Much thought was given to reducing 
labor costs through the installation of 
labor saving devices. The need of this, as 
well as an honest day’s labor for an hon- 
est day’s wage was brought out forcibly 
in connection with the discussion on pack- 
inghouse practice. Time and _ thought 
was given to the advantages of the in- 
dustry through standardization and ex- 
perimentation. 

You all probably know that the Com- 
mittee on Packing House Practice and 
Research has among its membership sev- 
eral of the outstanding and recognized 
plant operating authorities in the industry. 
It has been the purpose of the committee 
to keep pace with the rapid progress be- 
ing made in the interest of the member- 
ship by the other Institute committees, 
and divisions of the Institute organization. 


Committee Reorganized Itself. 


The Committee on Packing House Prac- 
tice and Research fully appreciated its re- 
sponsibilities and earnestly endeavored to 
discharge them to the best of its ability. 
Realizing as it did the large field open 
for activity in the interest of efficient plant 
operations, it re-organized itself along 
lines which it considered would permit it 
being of greater service to the Institute. 

The General Committee on Packing 
House Practice and Research is now com- 
posed of several sub-committees that spe- 
cialize in particular fields of plant operat- 
ing and research, for which they are re- 
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sponsible. The following is a list of the 
sub-committees: 

Packing House Practice, Standardiza- 
tion, Experimentation, Recording. 

In addition to working in these special- 
ized fields these sub-committees and the 
committee as a whole cooperated with, 
and assisted wherever possible the Direc- 
tor of the Institute’s Department of Pack- 
inghouse Practice and Research. 


Operating Difficulties Handled. 


The sub-committee on Packing House 
Practice has specialized particularly in 
handling all inquiries received by the In- 
stitute regarding operating difficulties. 
The answers to members have covered a 
wide range of subjects. 

I will not undertake to enumerate these, 
many of which called for special investi- 
gation and research on the part of the 
committee. The material resulting from 
the various investigations made by the 
sub-committee is being embodied in the 
revised additions of the books on packing 
house operations. In this manner they 
become a permanent addition to the liter- 
ature of the industry. 

Just at present the committee has in 
mind the arranging of a series of tests to 
clear up in a practical way, many of the 
controversies now existing in connection 
with dry rendering. 

The trend in the operations of the busi- 
ness and the economic importance of the 
question to live stock producer, packer 
and public alike, will in all probability 
bring about a closer study of the situation. 
I could go for some length, reciting on 
the good work of this sub-committee, but 
suffice it to say, that they have given to 
the Institute and its membership, loyal 
and efficient service in the interest of 
plant operating efficiency. 

Sub-Comittee on Experimentation. 


The work of this sub-committee is di- 
vided into four divisions: Experiments, 
investigations, consultation, reporting. 

Experimenting—This committee has 
been very busy during the year experi- 
menting on subjects of vital importance 
to efficient plant operations. The com- 
mittee has given consideration to reduc- 
ing the wear and tear upon packing house 
floors. 

This study embraced such subjects as 
different types of truck wheels. The com- 
mittee selected what they considered a 
practical type and is carrying on further 
experiments in connection therewith. In 
this study they have given consideration 
to such questions as the character and 
weight of loads and types of trucks and 
wheels now in use. 

Experiments have been carried on in 
connection with best methods of repairing 
concrete floors, filtering lard, suitable 
soaps for cleansing packing house equip- 
ment, paints and formula for painting 
mastic coated cork boards, special safe- 
guards to machinery, so-called stainless 
metals, lubricating devices for automobile 
trucks, etc. 

Investigations—The committee has 
saved the membership much by investi- 
gating equipment and processes suggested 
by those who had something to sell. Very 
often the conclusions of the committee 
were negative and saved much to the in- 
terested member in time and money. In- 
vestigations have been carried on in many 
directions and I will limit myself to men- 
tioning only a few: 

Rat exterminators, insulating materials, 
boiler water conditioners, proper protec- 
tion of thermometers, and new types of 
labor saving machinery and equipment. 

Consultation—Many members sent their 
problems to the Institute and asked for as- 
sistance and those falling within the work 
of this committee is assigned to it. These 
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have covered a wide range of subjects 
during the year and in each instance, the 
committee acted in a consulting capacity 
through its secretary, who is the director 
of the Institute’s Department of Packing 
House Practice and Research. 

Reports—It is obvious that the commit- 
tee could hardly attempt to issue a report 
of the membership at large on all this de- 
tail, yet it has collaborated with the Sub- 
Committee on Packinghouse Practice and 
Research and assisted in issuing bulletins 
on subjects of special importance. 

Prize Idea Contest—The committee has 
had much to do with developing ideas pre- 
sented in the prize contests and in assist- 
ing the Prize Committee in reaching their 
conclusions in the awarding of prizes. I 
am quite sure that you will see in this 
brief report, which covers only a small 
portion of this sub-committee’s work, that 
it likewise has given freely of a loyal and 
very constructive service. 
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Standardization—During the year the 
Committee on Standardization has met 
14 times. The committee has given spe- 
cial consideration to the standardization of 
packages and supplies such as cartons, 
cheese cloth and muslin, paper and coop- 
erage. Its recommendations have been 
issued to the membership from time to 
time as fast as adopted. In addition the 
committee issued bulletins containing all 
the standards that have been recom- 
mended by the Institute since the work 
was originally undertaken. 

During the year a sub-committee of this 
committee, composed of experienced 
automobile men in the industry spent 
much time in studying conditions that 
would permit them making a definite 
recommendation to the Institute for a 
standard one and two-ton truck body. The 
benefits of standardization have been so 
well advertised that I do not feel it neces- 
sary to enumerate them again. 

_The committee, however, deems it ad- 
visable that I emphasize the need of more 
cooperation on the part of the members 
in adopting and adhering to the recom- 
mended standards, if the maximum benefit 
from standardization is to result. 

A number of cases have been brought 
to the committee’s attention, where stand- 
ards once agreed to, have not been fol- 
lowed. This has in every case resulted 
in a loss to the party who has failed to 
observe the standards, and also all others 
operating in the same territory. 

The committee bespeaks the careful con- 
sideration during the coming year by all 
of the members of the standards which 
they have recommended for adoption. 
There is perhaps no other item of expense 
in connection with the operations of the 
industry, that is subject to as much im- 
provement into the interest of the indus- 
try, as that of possible savings to be 
realized by the standardization of pack- 
ages and supplies. 


Package Cost a Big Item. 


_A few years ago, an outstanding execu- 
tive of one of the member firms in the In- 
stitute, made a statement before the Con- 
vention that package and supply cost in 
packing houses ran from 35 to 55 per cent 
of the plant payroll. This, of course, de- 
pending upon the nature of the operations. 

You will see in this that the sub-com- 
mittee has a very live subject in hand and 
one that offers substantial savings to the 
industry through the adoption and main- 
taining of standards. The splendid work 
of this committee is entitled to more con- 
sideration and active support on the part 
of the membership, for the reason that in 
their adopted standards, they show many 
substantial savings that should meet with 
the endorsement and approval of all in- 
terested. 

_Recording—Just previous to the last 
Convention the sub-committee on record- 
ing completed the second volume of the 
series on Packinghouse Operations entitled 
“Beef, Mutton and Veal Operations,” and 
announced at the Convention that the 
other two volumes of the series were 
about to be printed. 

The third volume covering “Manufac- 
turing Operations,” and containing chap- 
ters on the manufacture of Lard, Lard 
Substitutes, Oleo, Sausage and Beef Ex- 
tract, was printed and sent out to the 
members shortly after the Convention. 
This volume was used as text book ma- 
terial in the spring courses given by the 
University of Chicago. 

The fourth volume of the series entitled 
“Plant Operating Service and Control” 
was about to be sent to the printers at 
the same time, but various suggestions 
were made to the committee regarding ad- 
ditional material, and it was decided that 
this should be included in this volume. 
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This delayed its publication. The collec- 
tion of additional material required con- 
siderable time, both in gathering it to- 
gether, editing it and checking it for ac- 
curacy, so the fourth volume was not 
finally issued until last September. The 
committee feels that the enhanced value 
of the volume fully warrants the delay in- 
curred. 

There has developed a wide demand for 
these volumes as reference work for pack- 
ing house operators, and in view of this, 
it has been considered necessary to 
elaborate somewhat upon the content. 

Consequently, steps have been taken to 
revise the volumes and to re-issue them in 
more detail. The committee is also engaged 
upon the compilation of a proper index 
and cross index for the four volumes. 

Sectional Meetings—During the year 
four sectional meetings have been held 
under the auspices of the general com- 
mittee, two for operating executives, and 
two for packinghouse engineers. The fol- 
lowing is a list of subjects that have been 
discussed: 

Ammonia condensers and water cooling 
towers, paints adapted to packinghouse 
conditions, structural steel vs. reinforced 
concrete construction in packing plants, 
departmental distribution of steam power 
cost, distribution of refrigeration in pack- 
inghouse coolers and freezers, packing- 
house welding, the importance of sampling 
and how to do it, storeroom and the han- 
dling of supplies, type and care of scales 
in the packing industry, delivery of pack- 
inghouse products by teams and automo- 
biles, cause and cure of slimes, superan- 
nuation and disability pensions for em- 
ployees. 

The Model Packing Plant of 1930: 

A. Capacity and location 

B. Construction of plant 

C. Power plant and refrigeration 

D. Beef and small stock division, 
equipment and operation 

E. Pork division, equipment and op- 
erations 

F. By-products 
and operation. 


It has been the endeavor of the Depart- 
ment of Packing House Practice and Re- 
search to present at these meetings, sub- 
jects of special importance at that time. 
That this has been successfully accom- 
plished is evidenced by the attendance and 
the subsequent demand for additional talks 
given. 

Ready to Help Further Development. 


I have endeavored to briefly present to 
you a few of the activities of your Com- 
mittee on Packing House Practice and Re- 
search in the interest of operating econo- 
mies and operating development in the in- 
dustry. Time did not permit going into 
detail. 

We believe that the Committee is now 
organized in divisions of specialization 
that provides a sound basis for further 
development in the interest of the indus- 
try. Future results are dependent upon the 
encouragement and the extent of cooper- 
ation given to the committee by the mem- 
bership as a whole. 

We acknowledge, with thanks, the splen- 
did support and cooperation from other 
committees of the Institute, the Insti- 
tute’s organization as a whole, and espe- 
cially its director of the Department of 
Packinghouse Practice and Research. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: I am sure, 
gentlemen, that the report of Dr. Eagle 
needs no further comment. The mere 
statement that he has made that there are 
available to you men through these com- 
mittees a number of the outstanding oper- 
ating men of this industry should be suffi- 
cient. If we do not avail ourselves of it, 
it is our own fault. The scope of their 
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operations is unlimited and they are avail- 
able to you. 

Our next report will be that of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Education- 
al Plans, having to do with personnel de- 
velopment, Mr. P. D.. Atmour. 

I am advised that Mr. Armour is not 
able to be here; he was complaining this 
morning of a very bad cold.. Mr. Harvey 
Ellerd is delegated to make the:report for 
him. (Applause) 

MR. HARVEY ELLERD: It was with 
the greatest regret that Mr. Armour had 
to defer the reading of-his paper, and it 
was only a matter of pressing need that 
could keep him absent from this meeting. 

Mr. Ellerd read Mr. Armour’s report as 
Chairman of the Committee.om: Education- 
al Plans. [It will appear in a later issue.] 
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Who read P. D. Armour’s report on the 
Educational Work. 


MR. HARVEY ELLERD: May I con- 
clude with just one thought? We have 
indicated here better than 1,200 individuals 
who are actually working in the packing 
industry, who are learning through prac- 
tical experience, and who through these 
courses have the best thought and the best 
practice as developed by the leaders of 
the industry to further complete their de- 
velopment. (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: We are in- 
debted to Mr. Armour for his report, made 
brief by his consciousness of the limita- 
tion of time, and we are indebted to Mr. 
Ellerd for his presentation of it. He is 
not a stranger to the work by any means. 

The next item on the program is a talk 
by the Chairman of the Committee on 
Scientific Research, having to do with 
scientific development. He needs no in- 
troduction to you. He took the initiative 
in establishing a fellowship at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in the interest of this great 
industry. He would be too modest to re- 
fer to it, therefore I take the privilege 
of referring to it before he takes his posi- 
tion at the speaker’s table. 


Introduces Dr. Lowenstein. 


I am very glad of the privilege again to 
introduce to you Dr. Arthur Lowenstein. 
(Applause) 

DR. ARTHUR LOWENSTEIN: I 
think perhaps before I read the report I 
will read the names of the Committee: 

W. D. Richardson, J. J. Vollertsen, M. 
E. Griem, E. N. Wentworth, a Gardner, 
M. Langfeld, David Klein, C. H. Mac- 
Dowell, L. M. Tolman, C. R. Moulton, H. 
D. Tefft and Dr. W. Lee Lewis. 

My object in reading the names to you 
is to indicate to you the Committee is 
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pretty well balanced. There are applied 
scientists, there are operating men who 
are applied scientists after all, and there 
are some substantial business men. 

I am going to try to save your time and 
ask you kindly to read the report which 
will be published, in that way I can elim- 
inate reading it. 

Establishing Service Laboratory. 

I should like to direct attention for a 
moment to the Service Laboratory. Some 
of .us undertook the establishment of the 
Service Laboratory with a good deal of 
trepidation. 

Dr. Lewis felt that it would be a great 
help to him in connection with his scien- 
tific work if during the period of getting 
the scientific research work on its feet he 
had something to offer the members of a 
practical character and something which 
he knew they wanted. 

I am glad to say that experience has 
borne out the wisdom of that thought 
and the Service Laboratory is now on a 
self-supporting basis. I just want to make 
a plea to you gentlemen, however, to con- 
tinue to use the Service Laboratory; it 
is yours; send them samples and get their 
help. 

Dr. Lowry is doing a fine piece of work 
there with his assistants and I know if 
you support him you will find it will pay. 


Committee on Corrosion. 


I direct your attention to the report of 
the Committee on Corrosion. Wilson 
Evans is the chairman of that committee, 
and I think you will find it quite worth 
while to read the report. Some fine re- 
search work is being undertaken at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology to 
reduce corrosion, and I should like to say 
as a practical matter in sitting on the com- 
mittee, which I do weekly, that of the 
items of repair and general depreciating 
items which come before that committee, a 
very large number of these come under 
the heading of corrosion. 

I think in reading this report and in the 
subsequent work that will be done that will 
be accomplished through this research, you 
will find that you will save a great deal of 
money if you will watch the work which 
this committee is doing. 

I should also like to direct your atten- 
tion to the work of the Committee on 
Hides. I will not attempt to read that re- 
port today, but ask that you kindly read 
the published report. 


Research Work Conducted. 


I am going to pass over many of these 
points because I want to get to the re- 
search phase of the work, not that the 
research phase of the work perhaps is 
more important than the other, but after 
all it is new and I think that very sig- 
nificant results have been obtained by the 
Department of Scientific Research, work- 
ing under the guidance and leadership of 
Dr. W. Lee Lewis. 

I think that the Institute is to be con- 
gratulated upon the fact that it has an 
eminent scientist of the standing of Mr. 
Lewis to direct this work. Now we have 
reached the point where we no longer need 
to make excuses, because we have had a 
little time and we are beginning to get 
the practical results of the research. 

I should like to indicate some of these 
results to you. In connection with the 
research work on ham souring which has 
been conducted, we are now in the third 
year of this work at the University of 
Chicago. Dr. Norton is here with us to- 
day. He has been guiding his work, and 
now we have Mr. Moran who has been 
conducting it under Dr. Norton’s jurisdic- 
tion with the assistance of Dr. Lewis, and 
they are beginning to get somewhere. 


Sour Ham Studies. 
Sour hams have been reproduced from 
a pure bacterial culture isolated from a 


sour ham and the source of this organism 
is being sought. As a result of this work 
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to date, experiments in member plants 
and by plant designers, looking to a 
change in the methods of the killing floor, 
have been discontinued and money accord- 
ingly saved. 

This experience points a strong moral, 
i.e, that we should not change our 
methods of plant operation without a 
scientifically tested reason. Practical tests 
and observations point to quick and uni- 
form chilling as the greatest weapon of 
defense against the loss of product from 
joint souring. 

Slimes on Frankfurters. 

Lee M. Roderick completed in the 
Thomas E. Wilson laboratory an exhaus- 
tive study of the cause and prevention of 
slimes on frankfurters. The organism 
causing slime was isolated and its causa- 
tive relation to this trouble proved by 
reproducing slimes on sterile frankfurters. 

It was shown to be a bacterium rather 
than a yeast or mold, as often stated. 

The  slime-producing organism was 
found relatively sensitive to heat. Heat- 
ing in water at 140 degrees for ten min- 
utes killed the bacteria. This temperature 
and time are well within the average plant 
cooking conditions. 

It follows, therefore, that the surface of 
frankfurters are sterile, so far as sliming 
organisms are concerned, when they come 
from the cooker. This study further es- 
tablished that contamination with slime- 
producing organisms is cumulative from 
the cooker to the consumer. 

The sources of this contamination and 
the manner of spreading were carefully 
analyzed in this study and the entire re- 
sults, together with many practical sug- 
gestions for avoiding the condition, were 
embodied in a comprehensive bulletin to 
members. 

Curing With Sodium Nitrite. 

The studies on curing with sodium 
nitrite have entered the second stage. It 
will be recalled that the Department of 
Scientific Research took up an active 
study of this problem two years ago, and 
that the results contributed to the authori- 
zation of the use of sodium nitrite in cur- 
ing by the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Bulletins were issued giving the mem- 
bers the details of rather comprehensive 
practical curing tests with nitrite, and 
counselling members to take over the new 
cure only after careful, experimental 
study on a conservative scale in their own 
plants. Subsequent experience confirms 
the opinion of the Committee that the 
limits sent in the original bulletin cannot 
be materially changed. 

Meanwhile, the Department of Scien- 
tific Research, through correspondence 
and plant visits, has co-operated in the in- 
troduction of the sodium nitrite cure in a 
number of instances. 

Today, considerable product is being 
successfully cured on a commercial scale 
with this agent. It gives the curer of 
meat a flexible, time-shortening tool in 
color fixation. In fact, there has been 
less interest in the saving in cost of 
sodium nitrite over saltpetre, than in the 
possibilities of a shortened cure. The De- 
partment of Scientific Research has not 
issued any specific directions for shorten- 
ing the cure with sodium nitrite, although 
practical tests show that this is possible. 

The Proper Curing Period. 

At present, there is no Scientific basis 
for determining the proper curing period 
when sodium nitrite is used. In the 
saltpetre cure, when the product was 
properly colored, it has been customary 
to assume that it was cured in other re- 
spects. 

However, the several changes which 
take place in curing are independent of 
‘each other and it does not follow that in 
the nitrite cure, where the color comes 
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quickly, that the rest of these changes 
have been correspondingly speeded up. In 
fact, we believe that it takes just as long 
to get the salt and the sugar into a ham in 
the presence of nitrite as in the presence 
of nitrate. 

The Department, therefore, has taken 
the position that, since the type of cured 
product sought varies with individual 
firms, it is better for each firm interested 
ae Sonreee when its cure is ready to 
pull. 

Considerable study has also been made 
of the use of nitrite in sausage and meat 
loaf. It now appears that the permanence 
of the color is affected by the length of 
preliminary cure. 

Cooking Meat Loaf. 

The best results were obtained, with 
meat loaf, for example, by cooking im- 
mediately without any preliminary curing 
period. This fact has significance, as the 
curing of sausage meat has a different 
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meaning from the curing of hams, shoul- 
ders, and bellies. It is probable that a 
short curing of sausage materials is bet- 
ter, as it insures a fresher, more tasty 
product of better binding qualities. 

Curing of shoulders, hams, and bellies 
is for the purpose of developing color and 
flavor. Curing of sausage materials is 
primarily to secure the color, the flavor 
being obtained from the condiments 
added. It is believed that the bacterial 
changes accompanying the curing of sau- 
sage materials for color, are entirely un- 
desirable. 

In general, however, it must be stated 
that no scientific directions for shorten- 
ing the cure with nitrite can be given until 
there is more information on the amount 
of time needed for the proper penetration 
of salt and sugar and the development of 
a full-cured flavor. Accordingly, the De- 
partment of Scientific Research, through 
one of its research chemists, Dr. M. H. 
Veazey, is undertaking a fundamental 
study of the factors which affect the pene- 
tration of salt. 

The first éxperiments are being carried 
out with blocks of gelatine in which some 
oil is emulsified to stimulate the effect of 
fat in meat tissue. The rate of penetra- 
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tion of pure salt, and pure salt with 
known admixtures of the impurities pres- 
ent in commercial salts and water, is being 
studied. Later, the experiments will be 
extended to beef rounds and hams. 

The general purpose is to gain exact 
knowledge of the factors which affect the 
rate of penetration of salt and the bear- 
ing of these on flavor, and the loss of 
nitrogenous material from the ham to the 
pickle. 

Trend is Toward Milder Cure. 


The trend of the industry is toward a 
milder cure and this gives new importance 
to the determination of the limits and fac- 
tors influencing each separate curing 
change, be it physical, chemical or bac- 
terial. 

In this same connection, the Depart- 
ment of Scientific Research has made a 
statistical study of curing formulas and 
has done much throughout member firms 
to bring about a more conservative use of 
curing ingredients. 

Making Plant Studies. 

Meanwhile, the Department has con- 
ducted tests and has co-operated in plant 
studies, which establish that much smaller 
quantities of nitrate can be used than was 
the extreme practice. Revision downward 
has been general, although there seems to 
be no means of establishing an absolute 
minimum correct for all cures. 

In a fundamental sense, the amount of 
nitrate or nitrite that can function for 
color formation is fixed by the amount of 
hemoglobin in the meat being cured. Un- 
less nitrates and nitrites serve some func- 
tion other than color formation, and this 
is a moot point, there would seem to be 
no object in adding more nitrate or nitrite 
than can possibly unite with the hemo- 
globin. 

Accordingly, the Research Laboratory 
is planning experiments to determine in a 
fundamental manner what this limit is by 
determining the average hemoglobin con- 
tent of meats cured. 

The work on curing sugars has been 
discontinued for the present as the low 
price of cane sugar and the unsettled atti- 
tude of the Government with regard to 
commercial sugars that may be used un- 
der the legend “sugar-cured” has robbed 
the work of some of its practical signifi- 
cance. It will be resumed when market 
conditions give it new importance. 

Studies on Molds. 

Substantial progress has been made in 
the study on “Molds, their Cause and 
Prevention.” The molds of the packing 
plant have been studied and classified into 
harmless and harmful and their resistance 
to practical agents of destruction carefully 
determined. 

It is believed that a splendid plant 
cleansing agent exists in sodium hypo- 
chlorite. This substance in a half per 
cent solution is a powerful germicide and 
the only practical and economical agent 
brought out in the study that will kill 
molds and their spores. Moreover, it is 
an effective deodorant. 

The Department of Scientific Research 
has made an exhaustive study, extending 
over a year and a half, of the best means 
of producing sodium hypochlorite in the 
plant, its effectiveness, and practical ap- 
plication. The work has been done in close 
co-operation with the Bureau of Animal 
Industry and recommendations soon to be 
issued in bulletin form to members will 


* have their approval. 


Work Committee is Doing. 
Summarizing, the Department of Scien- 
tific Research and its Advisory Commit- 
tee are working along the following lines: 
First, the promotion of the better use 
of sciéntific facts and methods already 
known. This is done through the ques- 
tion and answer service to members, pres- 
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entations before regional and sectional 
meetings, visits to member plants, inspec- 
tion reports, and counsel on technical 
problems, and the Service Laboratory. 
Second, the development of new facts 
and methods and their application. This 
embraces the researches in the Research 
Laboratory of the Institute founded by 
Thomas E. Wilson at the University of 
Chicago; co-operative studies with the 
Tanners’ Council and the American Asso- 
ciation of Refrigerating Engineers, and 
the dissemination of the results through 
bulletins, regional and sectional meetings. 
CHAIRMAN WILSON: Iam sure the 
report of Dr. Lowenstein giving the work 
of the Scientific Research Department 
needs no further comment. We must all 
be impressed with the fact, if nothing else, 
that the Plan has made it possible to draw 
into this work Dr. Lewis, and for him to 


surround himself with many of the out-° 


standing scientists in the industry, making 
them available to all of us and allowing 
us to’ undertake problems that no one 
company can afford to undertake alone. 

They are doing that for the smallest 
company in the industry. They are mak- 
ing available all of these men who could 
not be hired for any money. I think that 
should be convincing to all of us. 


Awarding Idea Prizes. 

The next order on the program is the 
awarding of the prizes by the Chairman 
of the Special Committee on Prize Con- 
test for Ideas, Mr. H. Peter Henschien. 
(Applause) 

MR. H. PETER HENSCHIEN: Mr. 
Chairman and Gentlemen: The work of 
the Prize Contest Committee this year has 
been to decide which of the 47 entries were 
of sufficient merit to deserve a prize. We 
received only half the number of entries 
this year that we received last year or the 
year before, but most of this year’s en- 
tries deserve exceptional merit and were 
submitted in a way which indicated careful 
thought and study on the part of the con- 
testants. 

We received a number of entries which 
were of merit but which did not include 
everything that the Committee needed to 
determine their value. However, they had 
sufficient merit for the Committee to think 
well of them, and in such cases they were 
referred back to the source with encour- 
agement to develop the idea for next year’s 
prize contest. 


Developing Ideas of Workers. 

The Committee feels that the prize con- 

test is doing a lot of practical good by 
encouraging the thinking employees in the 
packing plants to formulate new ideas into 
practical facts and to present them in a 
concrete way in an attempt to present 
something useful for the benefit of the en- 
tire industry. 
_ Last year at one of the sectional meet- 
ings Mr. Mayer said that the most com- 
plete part of the packing plant as far as 
machinery was concerned was the office. 
It struck me as being a very true saying. 
In the office we have the typewriter, the 
bookkeeping machine, the comptometer, 
and all the equipment that the manager 
of the office feels he needs to reduce pack- 
ing house costs. 

We who operate in the packing business 
know that in order to cut the labor cost 
we should have more and better equip- 
ment, and the best way to encourage new 
equipment is to let the man who is work- 
ing at his machine every day try to devise 


something new or to improve the machine, 


with which he is working. There is where 
the real benefit of the prize contest comes. 

You gentlemen will be interested in 
knowing that in the two years that this 
contest has been in existence practically 
all of the ideas which have received prizes 
are now in practical use. They are being 
made by machinery manufacturers and 
purchased by plants who need such equip- 
ment. We believe that the same thing 
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will be done with the things which receive 
prizes this year. 
Very Good Ideas Submitted. 

There were five such entries, and in 
addition we had two very practical ideas 
which we had to eliminate. We were 
considering them for the prize money, but 
the rules of the contest state that only 
employees of the packing plants are eli- 
gible for the prize money. These two 
suggestions were sent in by outsiders who 
were affiliated with packers in a consult- 
ing capacity and therefore were not eli- 
gible. 

The Committee is considering the ad- 
visability of changing the rules so as to 
broaden the scope of the prize contest and 
increase its value to the industry as a 
whole. 

After carefully considering the relative 
merits of the five best entries, we could 
not agree on which had the greatest merit. 
We then decided that one was as good as 
the other and we would take $1,000, which 
is the prize money, and divide it into five 


H. PETER HENSCHIEN 
(Henschien & McLaren, Chicago) 
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equal prizes of $200 each. The honor, 
therefore, will be equally divided among 
the following: 

Prizes Awarded. 


H. Maschmeyer of Plankinton Packing 
Co., Milwaukee, for a bacon washing ma- 
chine. This machine is in operation up 
there, and one of the members of the 
Committee went up to see it and reported 
very favorably on it. It seems to be a ma- 
chine which will do the work of two or 
three men and do it better. 

Another prize will be given to G. Jack- 
son, of Morton-Gregson Company, Ne- 
braska City, Nebr., foran improvement on 
the “Boss” hog scraper. It is in use there 
now and we believe should be in use gen- 
erally. 

The next goes to Charles P. Kaufmann, 
of Swift & Company, South St. Paul, for 
an improved type of hook for the hanging 
of liver, tongue and other edible offal. It 
is a very simple little thing, but I believe 
if any of you gentlemen could see a pic- 
ture of it you would all realize that it is 
a nice device that can be used in every 
packing plant. 

The next prize goes to W. A. Waddell, 
of Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Iowa, for a self-cleaning brine spray. You 
gentlemen who are using a brine spray 
system know the trouble we have with 
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the present type of brine sprays in the 
cleaning of them. They will not clean 
themselves, and it is a source of expense 
and labor to give these sprays constant 
attention. 

The spray that is submitted here has 
never been tried out. It is now being 
made by the Committee in order to de- 
termine just exactly how efficient it is. 
The principle involved looked so good to 
the Committee that we felt this was a case 
where a man had a splendid idea, and 
even though it is not yet perfected by him, 
somebody will take it up and perfect it in 
a practical way which will benefit all of us. 


Fitting Lids on Lard Pails. 


The next prize goes to L. C. Reed, of the 
Armstrong Packing Company, Dallas, 
Texas, who invented a device for fitting 
lids to friction top lard pails. It is a very 
handy machine for taking hold of the lids 
and clamping them right onto the lard 
pails without manual labor. 

Tue NATIONAL PROVISIONER gives a prize 
of $100 to the best presented entry. This 
was unanimously awarded to Roy Baker 
and C. J. Day, of Swift & Company, Port- 
land, Ore. They submitted a metal model 
of an automatic hog ducker. 

It is gratifying to the Committee to see 
somebody take so much interest in this 
and go to the pains of submitting a model 
of that type. We are very pleased to have 
it and are very glad to give them the prize 
that THe NATIONAL PROVISIONER is good 
enough to let us have. 

I believe the policy of the Institute is 
to make public recognition of the prize 
winners on the floor of the convention. If 
any of these gentlemen are here today I 
should like to have them come up here 
and receive their prizes. 

W. A. Waddell, of Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons, Mason City, Iowa, G. Jackson, of 
Morton-Gregson Company, Nebraska City, 
Nebr., Charles P. Kaufmann, of Swift & 
Company, South St. Paul, Minn., and H. 
Maschmeyer, of Plankinton Packing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., were present and 
received their prizes. 

Has Won Two Prizes. 

MR. HENSCHIEN: This is the second 
time Mr. Maschmeyer has won a prize. 
(Applause) 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: On behalf of 
the Institute and all of the members here 
present we extend to you our congratula- 
tions and appreciation for the unselfish and 
thoughtful service that you have rendered 
to the industry. (Applause) 

The next order of business is the pres- 
entation of the Charles E. Herrick cup. 
It is a great pleasure to me to be priv- 
ileged to present to you a man well known 
to you all, an ex-president of the Insti- 
tute, Charles E. Herrick. (Applause) 


Introduces Mr. Herrick. 


MR. CHARLES E. HERRICK: Mr. 
Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: The 
dilemma of the Committee in awarding 
these cash prizes extended to a dilemma 
in awarding this silver cup. You will per- 
haps remember a little of the history of 
that cup. It was originally planned to 
give it as a prize at a golf tournament to 
be held each year in connection with the 
convention. More serious things seemed 
to come in and to take your attention, 
and so at the end of the first year it was 
decided to award it as a grand prize at the 
convention at the end of the year for the 
best idea submitted. 

That Committee, as you have just heard 
was unable to agree as to the outstanding 
merits of any one of these five principal 
suggestions offered, and so the dilemma 
presented itself of what to do with that 
cup. 

As a compromise and as a way out of 
the difficulty it was at last decided to en- 
gross the names of all of these five men 
who have just been mentioned on that 
cup as co-winners of it for this year, and 
to each one of these men will be presented 
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a replica of the cup so that they may have 
and keep the replica at home. 

The cup, as you know, is subject to 
competition year after year and will again 
be presented next year to the winner of 
the chief prize, if such there be. 


The Grave and the Rut. 


It is an old saying that there is only one 
difference between a grave and a rut, and 
that is the length of it, and if it were not 
for these new ideas coming into the in- 
dustry, these improved methods that these 
men suggest, 1 am afraid the industry 
would be in a worse rut than it is at pres- 
ent, and possibly in its grave. 

We cannot stand still; if we do not 
move forward we are in reality going 
back. So these new ideas as they are 
presented year after year mark a great 
deal of the progress of the industry. 

Perhaps some of you have overlooked 
the fact that these prizes are also open 
to any one who suggests a better account- 
ing method, for example, better office 
methods, better shipping methods, as well 
as better manufacturing methods. So it 
is my sincere hope that next year there 
will be competition not only along these 
lines of mechanical development and 
progress, but along accounting and office 
lines, 

To these five gentlemen let me offer my 
congratulations today, because you each 
have an equal share during the coming 
year in this cup. (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: It has been 
suggested that this might be an appropri- 
ate time for you to bring to the attention 
of this convention the proposed increase 
in ocean freight rates. You are so weli 
posted on the subject that if you will just 
briefly outline it I think it will be appre- 
ciated. 

MR. CHARLES E, HERRICK: I shall 
be glad to do that. It is a matter that has 
had the attention of the Comittee on For- 
eign Relations and Trade. 


Talks on Ocean Freight Rates. 


No doubt all of you, at least those who 
are exporting, are familiar with the com- 
petition we have to meet in the United 
Kingdom market with the goods not only 
from Denmark, which has always been a 
contender, but now from added territory, 
from Sweden, from Russia, from Czecho- 
Slovakia, and so on down the line. There 
is a long list of competitors in the British 
market today against our goods, and we 
are handicapped to a certain extent by the 
freight rates which we are compelled to 
pay in order to lay our goods down in 
those English markets. 

I should like to call your attention for 
just a moment to the relationship which 
those rates bear at present to what some 
of us used to know as the going rate years 
ago. I have no doubt that there are many 
of the men in the foreign trade line here 
who remember when we thought a rate of 
ten shillings per long ton to the U. 
markets was a high rate. 


Freight Rates Going Up. 


It finally advanced to twelve shillings 
and sixpence, and we hesitated then about 
making any future contracts for ocean 
space at that rate because it was felt that 
the rate was so high that it could not per- 
sist. Today we have a very different rate. 

It is true we have some increase inland, 
because in,the old days the inland rate 
was 28c. Yet in spite of this higher rate 
that we are now paying on the ocean we 
were called in the other day and notified 
by representatives of the lines serving the 

K. ports that there would be in the 
very near future a further advance in those 
rates amounting at least to 15 per cent. 

hen you stop and think of Denmark, 
for example, still paying a pre-war ocean 
rate of freight to get its goods across to 
the U. K. post and then consider the rates 
which we are paying and that we are now 
confronted with a further advance, it 
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HOW THESE PACKER BOYS HAVE 
GROWN. 


Look on page 132 of last year’s Conven- 
tion Number of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, and compare that picture with 
this snapshot taken Monday of the three 
sons of President A. E. Nelson of the Fed- 
eral Packing Co., Cleveland, O. Haven't they 
grown? And as peppy and information-seek- 
ing as ever. 


seems as though it would result in almost 
completely shutting us out of that British 
inarket. 

Perhaps you may also recall the change 
in regulations which the British Ministry 
of Health promulgated which will prevent 
the shipment of goods packed in borax 
after July 1 next. That means that these 
goods must be packed in salt or shipped 
without the usual protection of borax, at 
least, after that time. 


Changing Distributing Methods. 


It probably will mean a very ‘consider- 
able readjustment in distributing methods 
in the United Kingdom. Those of you 
who are familiar with the conditions over 
there know that there are very few of the 
retail establishments who have been 
equipped with any kind of refrigeration, 
either ice or machine refrigeration. 

There are a great many buyers in the 





DAMON AND PYTHIAS HERE AGAIN. 

W. A. Johns, manager Swift & Company, 
Jersey City, and James Brady, manager of 
the Newark plant, may always be found 
together. 
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British markets who have been in the habit 
of purchasing, say, one, two or five boxes 
of our hams and withdrawing from those 
boxes a half dozen pieces from day to day 
or from time to time as their trade re- 
quired, and because these goods were 
packed in borax the balance of the ship- 
ment stood up until it was finally disposed 
of. Now without the protection of that 
borax those meats must go into consump- 
tion very much more promptly; they must, 
or ao at least, have the protection of 
refrigeration of some sort. 

It means a readjustment in our methods 
of packing and shipping here; it means 
an ocean carriage under mild refrigeration 
at least in order to protect those ‘goods 
across the water. 

A Hardship to Exporting Packers. 

That refrigerator space usually has been 
based on an advance of 50 per cent over 
the ordinary rate. Now if we have a high- 
er ordinary rate of fifteen per cent and 
then a corresponding advance in the re- 
frigerator rate, you can see what it means 
to the industry. 

I cannot help saying a word in protest 
against what I consider a very, very bad 
situation, and that is the tolerance of what 
are known as ocean conferences. It is in 
reality a shipping trust. The YU. K. con- 
ference, for example, fixes the rate of 
freight on everything that is shipped 
abroad to the U. K. ports. 

Here is a startling and perhaps astound- 
ing part of that conference scheme, that 
the United States Government through the 
United States Shipping Board is a party 
to and a member of that U. K. confer- 
ence. If conferences, which is a very 
happy term for such combinations, are 
good things for the ocean carriage of 
goods, why aren’t they equally good for 
the American manufacturer of those 
goods? 

Need to Protect Our Interests. 

In other words, if our government takes 
part in and is a part of a shipping trust 
such as this is, why do they not permit 
those of us here to get together in some 
sort of a combination that will protect our 
interests, that will return to us at least a 
reasonable profit on our goods and enable 
us to pay a reasonable price to the man 
who produces the raw material? 

I should like to have you think of that 
question of ocean conferences, because un- 
less I miss my guess, some of these days 
Congress is going to look into that matter 
and is going to inquire why our Shipping 
Board are members of the trust. (Ap- 
plause) 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: The conven- 
tion is ready to receive the report of the 
Resolutions Committee. 

Resolution on Corn Borer Damage. 


MR. SAM T. NASH: “Whereas, The 
Executive Committee appointed a sub- 
committee consisting of F. Edson White, 
Chairman; John A. Hawkinson, and Jay 
Decker, to submit to the Committee on 
Resolutions a resolution calling on mem- 
bers to cooperate in the movement to stop 
the ravages of the corn borer, and 

“Whereas, The deans of agricultural col- 
leges and other agencies are represented 
on a committee which has declared its in- 
tention of asking Congress for an appro- 
priation wherewith to try and stop the 
disease and damage which the corn borer 
is causing, and 

“Whereas, The major portion of the 
corn crop is used to feed live stock and is 
marketed in the form of live stock, there- 
fore be it 

“RESOLVED, That it is the sense of 
the convention that members of the In- 
stitute should present the seriousness of 
the situation to their Representatives and 
Senators in Congress and urge that the re- 
quest of the committee for the help of the 
government receive serious consideration.” 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: What is your 
pleasure in reference to this resolution? 
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A motion was regularly made, seconded 
and carried that the resolution be adopted. 


Better Statistical Information. 

MR. NASH: “Whereas, there is an ur- 
gent need by all factors of the live stock 
and meat industry for more nearly ade- 
quate statistical information on the pro- 
duction and movement of live stock, there- 
fore be it 

“RESOLVED, That the Institute under- 
take a study of the possibilities of effect- 
ing cooperation by it and its member com- 
panies which will promote the fulfillment 
of this need.” 

A motion was regularly made, seconded 
and carried that the resolution be adopted. 


For - Department of Accounting. 

MR. NASH: “Whereas, The subject of 
accounting is one of great importance in 
the packing industry, and 
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and the Secretary cast the unanimous bal- 
lot of the convention for the nominations 
as reported by the Nominating Commit- 
tee. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: If Oscar 
Mayer is in the room, will he please ap- 
proach the desk? (Applause) 


Calls on President Mayer. 

Mr. Mayer, there can be no doubt in 
your mind that you are enthusiastically 
and unanimously elected, and I want to 
express on behalf of the membership their 
appreciation for your taking on the job 
another year. 

PRESIDENT MAYER: I want to 
thank you, my friends, for the honor that 
you have bestowed upon me. suppose 
that I am guided in my work for this In- 
stitute to a large extent by my fundamen- 
tal love for the industry, and I think that 


“Whereas, The Institute has among its you can by examination of your own 
standing committees a Committee on Ac- hearts recognize that there sti Ranger x 
counting, therefore be it of rere type neg 1 a ov er yt 

2S IE : ably does not exist quite so r- 

“RESOLVED, That the President and propany < 1 


Executive Committee of the Institute be 
requested to consider whether it may not 
be advisable to establish on the staff 
structure of the Institute a Department of 
Accounting.” 

A motion was regularly made, seconded 
and carried that the resolution be adopted. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: As Chairman 
of the Nominating Committee, I beg leave 
to report the following: 


(Institute of 
Director, 





MISS GUDRUN CARLSON 
American Meat Packers) 
Department of Nutrition. 


getically among other industries. 

Most of us have been born into this 
industry, and we possess a love for it, con- 
sequently a desire to do something for 
it, especially when we realize the hard row 
that this industry has had in establishing 
itself in the public consciousness with 
reference to the service that it renders and 
its pre-eminence in importance in the eco- 
nomic structure of this nation. 


; : = >. | Re iy pee tee > 71 The only way in which that love can 
The Committee after thorough consid- J. Paul Dold, Fred Guggenheim, R. T. 


eration concluded that the operations of Keefe, F. Edson White. The Committee os, mat dete —, = er pepe 
the Institute for the past year had been so recommend the following for election: an be iam manery yee : kT i “yr = 
successful that they saw fit to avoid, if pos- Jay E. Decker, Sam T. Nash, John W. is through associative wor Hye ecg 
og xs pos Rath, R. T. Keefe, and F. Edson White. is true more than ever. That is why it 


sible, any changes in the officers or direc- (Applause) is not only an honor but a pleasure to me 


tors. They have only been willing to al- Sarees a je’ é apatis ; 

low in one or two instances the with Chairman Institute Plan Commission— ‘0 SeTv¢ this industry and to serve my 

drawal of a director. I shall be glad to ‘Vhomas E. Wilson. (Appiause) ae ; oh 

announce to you the complete list as re- Executive Vice-President. — W. W. Says Job is Not Difficult. 

ported by the Committee: Woods. (Applause) You gentlemen do not want to get the 
President.—Oscar G. Mayer. (Applause) Central Administrative _ Committee.— idea that this is such an over rpowering 
Vice-Presidents.—E. A. Cudahy, Jr.. J. ‘25° G. Mayer, ex-officio; F. Edson job. I want to dispel that idea with refer- 

J. Felin, Myron McMillan, and F. 5. White, Jay E. Decker, G. F. Swift, A. T. ence to the presidency of the Institute, 

Snyder. ; (Applause) P Rohe and Thomas E. Wilson. (Applause) because that work is so well organized 


That is the complete list of nominations that, as I said yesterday, the details and 





Treasurer.—John T. Agar. (Applause) as recommended by your Nominating even the thinking is in the hands of the 
Directors.—L. E. Dennig, to succeed Committee. staff and its exceptionally able Vice-Presi- 
himself. A motion was regularly made, seconded dent. Nor should you overlook the value 
The retiring Directors are Jay E. Deck- and carried that the report be accepted of the counsel that your President has 


PPO 





SOME OF THOSE WHO ARE DOING YOUR WORK. 


A group of Institute staff members at the convention. 
MacMahon, Frances, Mackness, Perkins, Ethel Davis and Ohlander. 
Misses Hilda and Gunhidl Bjork, Diefenbacker, Daisy Davis -~-d Evers 


John C. Cutting, Retail] Merchandising Department; 
Charles’ D. Lowry, director of the Service Laboratory. 


E. W: 


First row, left to right: Misses 
Second row: Mr. Trainor, 
Tan row: Director 
Files, chief accountant,’ and Dr. 


from the patricians of the Institute when- 
ever he needs it. 

You must remember that the days of 
storm and stress through which Thomas 
E. Wilson, the George Washington of the 
Institute, went, (Applause) and his suc- 
cessor, Charles E. Herrick, are to a large 
extent over with and things are running 
smoothly. 

In closing, and thanking you sincerely, 
I want to say that. the term of office that 
our First President has set down is a term 
that I would under no circumstances ex- 
pect to aspire beyond. (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: Is there any- 
thing else that any of the members wish 
to bring up before the meeting? If not, 
it will stand adjourned. 

The meeting adjourned at three-forty- 


five o’clock. 
ecmes ly Nee 
THEM WAS THE DAYS! 

Harry Osman, director of the Institute’s 
purchasing department, got to reminiscing 
when he ran across acquaintances of early 
days. Harry succeeded Thomas E. Wil- 
son in the latter’s first packinghouse job 
with Morris & Company. The “George 
Washington of the Institute,” as Phi Beta 
Kappa Oscar called him, was then draw- 
ing the remunerative stipend of $75 per 
month. On the way out to’ the yards to 
apply for the job Harry (who was a lily- 
white railroad man up to ‘that time) 
passed a load of fresh skulls, and the sight 
and odor so affected him that he boosted 
his price to $85—and got it! 
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FIFTH SESSION 


Wednesday, October 27, 1926, 10 a. m. 

The Third Public Conference on Edu- 
cation and Industry, under the auspices 
of the University of Chicago and the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, held 
at Mandel Hall, the University of Chicago, 
was called to order by Max Mason, presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago. 

PRESIDENT MASON: We open to- 
day the Third Annual Conference on Edu- 
cation and Industry, held by the coopera- 
tive effort of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers and the University of Chi- 
cago, with the assistance of The Commer- 
cial Club of Chicago, The Industrial Club 
of Chicago and The Chicago Association 
of Commerce. 

Speaking from the viewpoint of educa- 
tion, we in the universities conceive, as 
you in the industries conceive, of human 
effort as divided into its outlet for today 
and for tomorrow. Peculiarly in America, 
our minds are fixed on evolution and 


progress. 
We have in accordance with the spe- 
cialization necessary in the complexity of 


modern life, divided these problems to a 
certain extent, divided in emphasis rather 
than in reality. And out of that unit of 
performance and study which makes up 
modern life the men in the industries of 
necessity have emphasis placed upon the 
daily performance. But they are far from 
forgetting the tomorrow; while we in the 
educational and research institutes are 
definitely obligated to keep our view pri- 
marily at longer range to think of the 
tomorrows, but together with that we 
must not forget the todays. 


Getting a Better Perspective. 


That is a wholesome and desirable di- 
vision of emphasis. We in the universities 
and research institutes are properly re- 
leased from the stress of immediacy in or- 
der that we may gain in accuracy of per- 
spective in taking the longer range vision. 

The history of the development of sci- 
ence and of the industries bears out the 
value of such a program. We think of 
Columbus and the marvel he acomplished 
in opening for the world a new region in 
which the great experiment of American 
democracy could take place. We _ for- 
get, perhaps, that that which led Colum- 
bus to sail west in order to go east, 
namely a knowledge of the rotundity of 
the earth and of its size, was gained cen- 
turies before. 
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To me it is interesting to think of that 
scholar, the Alexandrian Eratosthenes 
who out of sheer curiosity discovered an 
interesting fact in nature; that while he 
was at the cataract of the Nile he found 
the sun at mid-day to shine directly down 
a vertical well, but when he was at Alex- 
andria, many miles north, at the same time 
of day he discovered that the sun was not 
vertical but was south of the vertical. 

His curiosity led him to discuss what 
that meant, and the result was a marvel 
of scientific achievement, when one thinks 
of those days 200 years before the birth 
of Christ, when by virtue of measure and 
thinking, he determined the size of the 
earth to a remarkable degree of accuracy. 

So with Michael Faraday, the student 
in the laboratory with the far range vision, 
thinking of the tomorrows, thinking of 
the knowledge of natural sciences, play- 
ing with wires and magnets, who discov- 
ered the facts of nature by virtue of which 
we are living in today an electrical age, 
and the power which has been released 
for man’s guidance is almost beyond com- 
prehension. 

Importance of Early Discoveries. 

With Eratosthenes and Columbus there 
was a lag of 1700 years between discovery 
and performance. But as the world ad- 
vances, as the interchange in human in- 
telligence is made more rapid, that lag has 
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decreased and but half a century elapsed 
from Faraday’s discoveries to the electri- 
fication of the world. 

So with X-rays discovered by the scien- 
tists, but a few years elapsed before they 
became a marvelous agent for the discov- 
ery of the strength of materials, of alloys, 
of atomic structures and of great value in 
the alleviation of human suffering in medi- 
cine. Who can say that the most abstruse 
studies of today, philosophical foundations 
of science, theories of relativity, shall not 
within one or two decades lead to such 
a simplification of thought in relation to 
natural phenomena that the results will be 
tangible and will be valuable? 

Someone has estimated that 65 pér cent 
of our annual income is due directly to the 
application of science. So our duty is 
clear to maintain in our research institu- 
tions with great pressure, with every em- 
phasis, the search for truth. 


A New Period in Man’s Thought. 


Now comes a new period in man’s 
thought, a period in which the natural 
sciences shall lead by example the social 
sciences, and systematic and_ scholarly 
study of the behavior of man as a social 
being shall be made, we hope, as clearly, 
as definitely, and as accurately as have 
the studies of physics and of chemistry. 

When one thinks of the orderliness of 
nature which has been discovered out of 
the chaotic data obtained in the labora- 
tories in natural science, we may have 
hope that out of the chaotic behavior of 
individuals as evidence from their social 
behavior and the economic processes, 
there may arrive as simple a set of laws 
as we have learned in natural science. 

So there is emerging a great science of 
economics, and the universities must par- 
ticipate with the industries in the evolu- 
tion of the simplicities which can be dis- 
covered in economic. behavior. 


Emphasizing Fundamental Knowledge. 


We cannot forget today in looking at 
tomorrow the stress that we have made 
on fundamental behavior in our research, 
that we attempt to carry also in our edu- 
cation. We train for participation in the 
industries, but our training emphasizes 
fundamental knowledge more than imme- 
diate application. 

If that be so, it is necessary that the 
media of communication be kept con- 
stantly open between him who is perform- 
ing in the daily work and him who is con- 
templating for the future, that we may 
arrive at a clear unit of endeavor, neither 
of us forgetting the other’s tasks, the unit 





FIGURES AT THE OPENING SESSION OF THE PUBLIC CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO. 
Left to right, Thomas E. Wilson, president. Institute Plan Commission; W. S. Farish, president American Petroleum Institute; 
Edward S. Jordan, president Jordan Motor Car Co.’(speaking); Ernest R. Graham, of Graham, Anderson, Probst & White; president 
Max Mason of Chicago University. < $ ; 
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program being the thing we are interested 
in. 

So today we meet, 
scholars, business-like 
scholarly business men, 
gether the present and 
future. 


performers and 
students and 
to discuss to- 
the immediate 


The Outlook for 1927. 


The topic of today is “The Outlook for 
1927,”’ and various fields of the industries 
are to be represented. First the oil indus- 
try, that great industry so problematical 
in its future, so important to modern in- 
dustrial life. And characteristic of the 
modern trend is the fact that the great 
oil operators together combining have 
formed the American Petroleum Institute, 
and through this institute a study of the 
fundamental problems involved in oil pro- 
duction has been made and is going for- 
ward. 

We are fortunate in having as our first 
speaker today the President of that In- 
stitute. I take pleasure in introducing Mr. 
W. S. Farish, who will speak of the future, 
the outlook for 1927, from the viewpoint 
of the oil industries. (Applause.) 


Outlook for 1927 in the 
Petroleum Industry 


By W. S. Farish, President American 
Petroleum Institute. 

If we make the doubtful exception of 
agriculture, there is probably no other in- 
dustry in America today of such impor- 
tant personal interest to the average citi- 
zen as the petroleum industry. All of us 
ride in automobiles, and many of us feel 
that fuel to drive our cars, for which we 
look to the petroleum industry, is almost 
as important as the food which is fuel 
for our own bodies. 

It is not strange then that thoughtful 
people have begun to ask themselves of 
late whether or not the Nation’s gas tank 
really contains an adequate supply for our 
needs over the not-too-remote future. 
They are inclined to wonder if the citizens 
of these United States—or shall we say 
that dwindling proportion of us who are 
not golf enthusiasts—must not shortly 
learn to walk again. May it not happen 
before long that our “nation on wheels” 
will find itself sitting stalled by the road- 
side, for the reason that our filling sta- 
tions are out of gasoline supplies for an 
indefinite period. 

What About Gas Supply? 

In other words, the question “have we 
an adequate reserve of motor fuel and lub- 
ricants?” is of greatest importance to the 
public, as well as to the petroleum indus- 
try. It is not a new question; it has be- 
come somewhat more insistent during the 
past five years, but similar anxious inquir- 
ies have been sounded at_ intervals 
throughout the entire career of the Amer- 
ican petroleum industry. 

The prospect for the coming year in the 
petroleum industry, as well as for the 
more distant future, cannot be portrayed 
without some consideration of this ques- 
tion, which in turn involves a brief out- 
line of the history of the industry. 

Historical Sketch. 

The first well oil—that is, oil from a 
well drilled into the earth—was obtained 
in Pennsylvania in the year 1859. Rock 
oil, or petroleum, had already been util- 
ized sparingly, along with so-called “coal 
oil,” for its medicinal value, and both of 
these products had found some market 
locally in competition with “sperm” oil, 
that is, whale oil, as an illuminant in oil 
lamps. 

It was natural, then, that the first real 
market for well oil came through its sub- 
stitution for whale oil as an illuminant, 
although there was from the first also, 
some use of well oil for lubrication. The 
initial step in the development of our re- 
fining processes became necessary almost 
immediately, in order to separate the 
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“burning oil,” or lamp oil fraction, from 
the lubricating fractions. 

For a number of years the supply of 
these commodities, with minor quantities 
of unimportant by-products, constituted 
the chief activity of the petroleum indus- 
try. During this period the export of 
burning oil, or kerosene as it came to be 
called, gradually became important. 

In 1900, after some 40 years, the vol- 
ume of the annual output of petroleum 
had grown to 64 million barrels. In the 25 
years that have elapsed since 1900, this 
same figure, 64 million barrels, has come 
to express exactly our average monthly 
production. There was at no time, up to 
1900, either acute shortage or burdensome 
overproduction of crude oil, although in 
order to meet the demand, it was neces- 
sary to maintain prices around $3.00 per 
barrel up to 1876, whereas in 1892 there 
was so much oil that, in order to move 
it to market, prices had to be cut to an 
average of fifty cents per barrel through- 
out the year. 

This illustration of the function of price 





W. S. FARISH 
(President American Petroleum Institute) 
Speaker at the Convention. 


in adjusting supply to demand is worthy 
of comment, because price reduction con- 
tinues even today to constitute our only 
effective measure against the overproduc- 
tion of crude oil, and, as we shall see later, 
overproduction has been one of the in- 
dustry’s most acute problems, especially 
during the past five years. 
Automobile a Big Factor. 


From the year 1900 forward, the devel- 
opment of the automobile opened a real 
market for gasoline, those lighter frac- 
tions of petroleum which had theretofore 
been virtually unsalable. This demand 
for gasoline multiplied rapidly until it be- 
came the controlling factor in the mar- 
ket for petroleum products and in the 
technique of refining petroleum. 

This situation prevails today, when from 
a total annual output of 813,000,000 bar- 
rels, our refineries make the following 
classes and quantities of production: 





OED. noes ccdevecccnsdtadsncdodse 283,000,000 Bbis 
Gas and fuel Oil .........-eceeeeees 360,000,000 Bbls 
NEN. s av0 0's cise taesnccelssees 63,000,000 Bbis 
Lubricating Olls ......-.....eeeeeeee 32,000,000 Bbis 
DIG | ic cccncccvessvcccccceescoses 25,000,000 Bbis 
Miscellaneous oils, by-products, refi- 

POG DON. a0 i ck cnvessnesecacececes 27,000,000 Bbis 

MEA id 04% Sd ecdbivadbecsKeodeve 23,000,000 is 

Dota =e AVI aN oy Cio os Seth's 818,000,000 Bbis 


Our annual domestic production of pe- 
troleum has ranged around 750,000,000 
barrels for the past three years. Our ex- 
ports total 130,000,000 barrels, and our im- 
ports are 80,000,000 barrels. It has often 
been stated that this expansion of the pe- 
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troleum industry since 1900, with produc- 
tion multiplied more than tenfold, and re- 
finery practice maintaining pace so as to 
manufacture efficiently and economically 
this flood of oil, has only been made pos- 
sible by the widespread use to which the 
automobile has attained. 

If this is true, it is equally accurate and 
significant that without this stupendous 
growth on the part of the petroleum in- 
dustry, the automobile could never have 
come into the position it now occupies in 
our daily lives. One has only to consider 
the comparatively limited utility of the 
automobile, and the relatively minor im- 
portance of the automobile industry in 
European countries, where motor fuels 
are less readily available, to realize that 
a real part of the strength of the automo- 
bile industry in America is due to cheap 
motor fuels. 

Price Not Increased. 

It is a remarkable thing, and a matter 
of no little pride to the petroleum indus- 
try, that this phenomenal increase in de- 
mand for gasoline. has been met without 
increase in prices to the consumer. The 
consumption of gasoline within the United 
States, for example, is now more than 
fifteen times greater than it was in 1913, 
yet the price per gallon is now only sev- 
enty-five per cent of the 1913 price, al- 
lowing for the change in the purchasing 
value of our dollar. 

The relative cost of gasoline from 1913 
to 1925 is shown in the following table: 


Exchange Value: 
Gallon—Cents 
CSCaw ce sakes COSUNECER SDD ONS EEN D EP REA OS ESS 8 


Only revolutionary improvements in re- 
fining methods and efficiency could make 
possible this record. The high proportion 
of gasoline which we obtain today from 
a barrel of crude oil, as shown in the fore- 
going table, is made possible by improved 
refinery technique. Formerly, we ob- 
tained only the natural gasoline in the 
crude, which seldom runs over 30 per 
cent, and in many crudes is less than 5 
per cent. Now the entire barrel of crude, 
whatever its character, is potential gaso- 
line, since our refineries are now able to 
convert the heavier oils into gasoline. 


Huge Investment Required. 

The capital investment called forth by 
the growing volume of this business and 
by the changed technique required to per- 
mit this volume increase, runs into bil- 
lions of dollars. Not less than ten bil- 
lions of dollars are invested in the Na- 
tion’s petroleum industry today. This ex- 
pansion has been most rapid during a pe- 
riod which includes the duration of the 
World War, the successful outcome of 
which required of the American petroleum 
industry literally a “sea of oil.” Under 
these stressful circumstances the petro- 
leum industry has written for itself a rec- 
ord that is beyond all criticism and a 
source of just pride to its leaders. 

From a point of view of capital in- 
vested, of character and volume of serv- 
ice rendered, the magnitude of the oil in- 
dustry must impress everyone. But to 
one familiar with it, the industry is, nev- 
ertheless, singularly weak and helpless in 
certain respects. 

Its business is in the hands of thou- 
sands of independent, self-centered en- 
terprises. Competition is intense and to- 
tally unreasoning so far as the general 
welfare of the industry is concerned. The 
petroleum industry lacks cohesion. It 
lacks intelligent direction. It is often 
hopelessly at cross purposes within itself, 
and, altogether, it suffers piteously from 
the lack of coordinated effort. 

The foregoing statement is not made 
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in a spirit of criticism or censure. No in- 
dividual within the industry, or out of it, 
is to blame for our troubles. They are 
due to certain inherent weakness in our 
present industrial structure. Our situa- 
tion is far from hopeless, however, and I 
have full confidence that we shall even- 
tually work out a satisfactory solution of 
our problems. 

While I am not willing to assume an at- 
titude of telling the industry how it should 
conduct its affairs, I shall attempt a little 
later to analyse some of our difficulties 
and indicate the general direction we must 
move on our way out of the difficulties. 


Present Situation in the Industry. 


From a prolonged and trying period of 
burdensome overproduction of crude oil, 
which, of course, constitutes its raw ma- 
terial, the petroleum industry has recent- 
ly passed into a position of balance, or 
even of slight excess of consumption over 
production. During the present year there 
has been a small draft on both crude and 
manufactured stocks. Stocks are. still 
heavy, however, aggregating in crude and 
refined products about 517,000,000 barrels, 
as compared with 539,000,000 one year ago 
and 185,000,000 in 1918 at the close of the 
war. 

On the whole the industry has pros- 
pered during the past year, although it 
has not, even now, attained a position 
where, in my opinion, it can earn an ade- 
quate return on its invested capital. The 
constant increase in investment, which is 
necessary for renewals, replacements, and 
to maintain efficiency, together with the 
constantly increasing cost of crude _ oil 
production, makes me doubt whether it is 
possible today, at the present level of 
prices, for the oil industry to pay to its 
stockholders, out of earnings, reasonable 
interest on their investment and, at the 
same time, provide from earnings the 
funds necessary to carry on business and 
meet the requirements for new invest- 
ments that competition and normal effici- 
ency demand. 

It has been demonstrated that any cor- 
poration which maintains its position as 
a producer or refiner must constantly sup- 
ply additional funds for new leases, new 
wells, and new production, in order to 
maintain the volume of production at the 
end of the year equal to what it was at 
the beginning. 

Replacing Refinery Equipment. 

Similarly, in refinery work better prac- 
tices, new methods, and new inventions 
are forcing the refiner continually to re- 
place equipment, in order that he may 
manufacture his products at a cost that 
will permit him to sell in competition. In 
other words, the cost of maintaining crude 
production at a fixed level and the cost 
of replacing obsolete refining equipment 
and practices are so high as to consume 
a large proportion of reserves that would 
ordinarily be available for profits. 

One factor which handicaps the petro- 
leum industry in its efforts to earn fair 
profits, is the taxation to which it is sub- 
jected. In addition to direct ad valorem 
taxes, such as are assessed against prop- 
erty in general and against other indus- 
tries, the petroleum industry, in most 
states, pays a special tax on every barrel 
of oil produced, known as the gross pro- 
duction tax. 

In many states also there is a heavy 
special tax on every gallon of gasoline 
sold; part of this tax is paid by the in- 
dustry, although it is popularly assumed 
that the industry is able to pass it all on 
to the public. Moreover, the expense of 
collecting this tax is also borne by the 
industry. Oil companies generally pay 
more taxes than dividends and a number 
of them pay taxes double the amount of 
their dividends. 

But the principal obstacle in the way of 
progress toward reasonable profits in the 
petroleum industry is excessive competi- 
tion. Under this burden the industry lit- 
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erally staggers. To excessive competition 
is due, in large measure, the overproduc- 
tion which plagued the petroleum pro- 
ducer and deprived him of almost all 
profit during the years 1921, 1922, and 
1923. 
Competition Is Intense. 

Competition in producing petroleum is 
intense because the returns from success- 
ful discoveries are often colossal. The 
element of chance, and the possible large 
reward, make the search for oil pools just 
as attractive to venturesome spirits today 
as was the lure of California gold in 1849, 
and the actual cash investment of the aver- 
age wildcatter is hardly more than the 
grubstake that the “forty-niner” required. 
Almost anyone can go into the producing 
game, therefore, and almost everyone not 
otherwise gainfully occupied does so. 

Many of these small ventures are fi- 
nanced by stock sales to the general pub- 
lic, particularly those which are of too 
little merit to be floated within the indus- 
try. In the aggregate millions of dollars 
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from small investors have been spent in 
this way, much of which was lost or 
squandered. The industry, in consequence, 
has to contend, not only with the added 
competition, but also with the ill-will of 
the public which naturally charges its un- 
happy experience to the industry at large. 

There is a similar duplication of effort 
and facilities as a result of excessive com- 
petition in the refining and the market- 
ing of gasoline and other products. The 
resulting waste of capital and loss of 
profit to the industry is heavy. Refinery 
capacity was overbuilt, as a result of the 
abnormal demand for products during and 
immediately following the World War. 
Marketing facilities were elaborated and 
duplicated in order to sell the output of 
our excess refinery capacity. Competition 
has led us all into giving the consumer a 
luxury service that is expensive and to- 
tally unwarranted. 


Looks for Better Conditions. 


Probably our troubles in the refining 
and distribution of products will show 
gradual improvement. There is certainly 
no justification for new enterprises in this 
end of the business and with the rapid ob- 
solescence of old refinery equipment, we 
should ultimately return to balance and 
eliminate unnecessary duplication of mar- 
keting facilities. 

There is another circumstance in Amer- 
ican petroleum producing practice, how- 
ever, which must be coupled with intense 
competition as part of the underlying 
cause of over production. I refer to our 
petroleum laws, which, recognizing that 
petroleum in its natural state underground 
is a fugitive mineral, and that it may move 
through its natural reservoir from one 
place to another, vest title to it in the 
owner of the surface, but do so only after 
the owner has reduced the oil to actual 
possession by bringing it to the surface 
through wells drilled on his land. 

Many new fields are developed as a re- 
sult of chance discoveries on small tracts 
of land. In such cases, adjacent small 
tracts must immediately be drilled, if their 
owners are to recover their fair propor- 
tion of the oil in the common reservoir. 
Intense competition, then, together with 
our petroleum laws, make it inevitable 
that every discovery of oil in a region of 
small land subdivisions must inaugurate 
a feverish effort on the part of every lease 
owner, whether he be an individual oper- 
ator or a large producing company, to 
produce a maximum volume of oil in a 
minimum time. Wherever gusher produc- 
tion is obtained under these conditions 
local over production results. 


Reason for Many Wells. 


More wells are drilled than would be 
necessary if competing companies were 
permitted to agree to restrict drilling. 
Storage must be built to provide for oil 
which cannot be marketed and might 
much better remain in the ground until 
the market could absorb it. Sometimes 
expensive pipe lines are built that would 
not be required in the absence of compe- 
tition and the resulting overproduction. 

Finally, there is the extra expense of 
waste and inefficiency which invariably 
goes hand in hand with haste in develop- 
ment. All these items of extra expense 
mean waste of capital, and, in the aggre- 
gate, they place an extreme burden on 
the industry. 

The only practical method of prevent- 
ing overproduction has been to reduce the 
price of the crude. This method is effec- 
tive up to a certain point, but fails where 
extremely rich or extensive production is 
obtained, because in such cases operators 
are all the more frantically driven to get 
their oil out of the ground before a com- 
petitor captures it, and since they can 
still make a profit on their flush oil, low 
prices do not deter them. 

But it may still seem strange to this 
audience that the petroleum industry is 
unable to prosper under a competitive 
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system and to prevent overproduction as 
effectively as other industries do. 

In; the first place, as has already been 
stated; competition is unusually intense in 
the petroleum industry because of the ex- 
ceedingly great reward for successful ex- 
ploration. New pools are discovered 
either by chance, or, as has happened with 
increasing frequency during recent years, 
by reason of the greatly augmented ef- 
ficiency of geological methods and geo- 
physical methods of determining correct- 
ly in advance where to drill in order to 
find oil. 

Must Get Oil Out Quickly. 


Once discovered, the oil in the new 
pool must promptly be reduced to actual 
possession. When these discoveries re- 
sult in large new pools, part of the ad- 
ditional oil is frequently the property of 
an entirely new organization or a small 
organization which theretofore has not 
been important as a producer and may 
have had no refinery or marketing facility 
at all. 

In such cases the newcomer, with cheap 
crude, builds himself a refinery and goes 
out to create for himself a market for his 
products. He has the latest refinery 
equipment and is generally in position to 
undersell- ninety per cent of the compe- 
tition in ‘his territory. Transportation 
rates are so low that new large supplies 
of crude‘or:products anywhere, at home 
or abroad, quickly affect our whole mar- 
ket structure. 

The® existing refineries and marketing 
‘facilities’ carinot process this new oil or 
ilistribute the products, and it is very dif- 
ficult; or even impossible, under existing 
laws for a competitor to absorb the new 
enterprise. Our laws not only prevent 
control of production, but they make im- 
possible the sale of existing refineries or 
the transfer of marketing facilities. In 
no other industry can new supplies so 
quick and completely overturn the mar- 
ket structure. 

Even the Federal Government, itself, 
has contributed to the dilemma by insist- 
ing that lease ownership on Indian Land, 
or other Federal land, shall be divided 
into small units, so that competitive drill- 
ing must follow any discovery. Both fed- 
eral and state laws preclude agreements 
between operators to control production, 
although a really healthy condition of the 
industry in the matter of petroleum re- 
serves at home, and of finances to acquire 
properties abroad and to meet foreign 
compétition, seem to me to demand re- 
lief from these restrictions. 

As long as these conditions persist, as 
long as these laws are unmodified, waste- 
ful drilling and overproduction, excess re- 
fining capacity, and duplicated marketing 
facilities are inevitable, and no real con- 
servation is possible. 

Study Overproduction of Oil. 

The intense competition in producing 
oil and the resulting overproduction of 
oil received most of the study recently de- 
voted to petroleum by President Cool- 
idge’s Conservation Commission. This 
Commission, which consist of the Secre- 
taries of War, Navy, Interior, and Com- 
merce, concluded that overproduction, re- 
sulting from the causes above specified, 
constitutes at once the principal item of 
waste and the ‘greatest obstacle to effec- 
tive conservation within the industry. 

The patriotic motives actuating our 
President in appointing this Commission, 
the high character and recognized ability 
of the appointees, and the. difficulty of the 
problems to be investigated are fully ap- 
preciated by the oil industry, and it is 
anxious to render any assistance possible 
and to cooperate fully in the undertaking. 
The American Petroleum Institute imme- 
diately set to work the best talent at its 
command in the various branches of the 
business to gather the most complete, ac- 
curate and reliable. information available 
upon .the subjects.,under investigation, 
feeling, that ,such .data.would assist .the 
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Commission in its work. The data were 
submitted as soon as completed. This is 
cited merely as showing the industry’s 
attitude of wholehearted cooperation with 
the Commission’s work. 

The Commission itself made an exhaus- 
tive, independent investigation and 
gathered information from many sources, 
and after due deliberation made its re- 
port, which both on account of its author- 
ship and content, is worthy of the 
thoughtful study and consideration of the 
business world. 

Result of Commission’s Report. 

The report of the Conservation Com- 
mission contains much that is constructive 
and pertinent to this discussion. The Com- 
mission finds that our current supplies are 
ample; that we have actually in sight a 
reserve of four and one-half billion bar- 
rels, which is equivalent to six or seven 
years’ demand; that future maintainence 
of current supplies implies the constant 
discovery of new pools, and that hitherto 
there has been no failure to discover such 
new fields as they were required. Ameri- 
can companies are also urged and en- 
couraged to go into foreign fields in 
search of additional supplies, which, it is 
hoped and believed, may materially aug- 
ment our reserves. 

The visible reserve, which the Commis- 
sion records, is probably considerably 
greater than any reserve we have had in 
sight at any time in the past history of 
the petroleum industry. This visible re- 
serve amounts, in fact, to more than 50 
per cent of our total past production of 
petroleum. At the same time we are dis- 
covering new and additional supplies more 
rapidly, perhaps, than ever before. Our 
present concern, therefore, is that we may 
again suffer from overproduction, rather 
than that our supply of raw materials may 
become restricted. 


Conservation Through Cooperation. 


The Conservation Commission recom- 
mends.a ‘policy of conservation through 
cooperation between government and in- 
dustry. and between different units within 
be industry, which every oil man will ap- 

ove. To quote the language of the Re- 
port. “The major part of the measures 
that: must’ be taken to protect our future 
supplies:must rest upon the normal com- 
mercial ‘initiative of private enterprise. 
The‘ field for governmental’action is con- 
siderable, but to formulate the broader by- 
laws of the industry in the sense of con- 
servation and to concentrate thought upon 
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them, is the major part of the Board’s 
task in cooperation with the industry.” 

Every oil man will gladly dedicate him- 
self to conservation in this sense. It has 
always been the. dream and ambition of 
every producer to own or control an en- 
tire pool by himself, so that he could reg- 
ulate his drilling program solely on the 
value of his product and the demand for 
it on the market, without the necessity of 
hastening to produce his oil before it es- 
caped into the well and storage tank of 
a competitor. Every producer, in other 
words, would like to drill no unnecessary 
well and to produce his oil no faster than 
the normal market can absorb it. 

In the face of this situation it is re- 
freshing and encouraging to hear the 
Commission approve, in principle, agree- 
ments between operators to curtail drill- 
ing, and even to suggest a modifcation of 
our anti-trust laws which will permit such 
agreements. Equally salutary is their 
recommendation that requirements in Fed- 
eral leases be changed to permit the unit 
operation of individual pools, with the 
consequent elimination of unnecessary 
drilling. These are first steps in the di- 
rection of the only possible solution of a 
problem that is of paramount importance 
to our Nation as well as our industry. 


Not Able to Take Initiative. 


Heretofore, the industry itself has hard- 
ly been in position to take the initiative 
in an effort to modify the laws against 
combinations and control of production, 
which have rendered it helpless in the face 
of its problems. Leadership, the lack of 
which I have deplored so strongly, has 
been impossible. 

Any concerted move in this direction on 
the part of the industry would have 
aroused suspicion of ulterior motives and 
would have rendered its object more dif- 
ficult of attainment. But with the recent 
expression from the Conservation Com- 
mission, the conditions seem to be fun- 
damentally improved. 

Further education, both within the in- 
dustry and outside of it, as to our real 
problems, seems likely to make possible 
coordinated effort within the industry, 
and a more tolerant and liberal attitude 
on the part of our Government. Once 
assured of these, I am fully confident that 
we can work out our problems, and be- 
come, in fact, the unified, well-directed 
industrial power that, in the interest of 
national welfare, we ought to be 


What of the Future? 

The immediate future—next year, the 
year after, and possibly the following 
year—will see the normal development of 
our oil fields—proven, semi-proven, and 
prospective—supplying current demand 
adequately, without material reduction of 
our rather heavy stocks. In other words, 
always barring general industrial depres- 
sion, over this period the oil industry will 
function about as it has this year; profits 
generally that permit us to live, large 
profits nowhere, and on the whole less 
profit than a thoroughly healthy industry 
should enjoy. 

At times, due to the rapid development 
of new pools, we will have an over sup- 
ply, with crude and perhaps products go- 
ing to storage. Such conditions will be 
reflected in the market value of our prod- 
ucts. At other times, we will be draw- 
ing on stocks of crude and products, and 
this condition will, in turn, be reflected 
in the market value of crude and prod- 
ucts. 

Looking further ahead, over the next 
decade, or the next generation, or the 
next century, I personally continue to see 
adequate supplies of motor fuel for gen- 
eration after generation. I am one of a 
number in the petroleum industry: which 
holds that our supply of well oil itself will 
continue adequately to meet: the essential 
requirements—by essential. requirements I 
mean motor fuel and lubricants—of: our 
Nation for generations. I believe it will 
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also remain the cheapest source of these 
products. 

But, if I prove to be mistaken, if weil 
oil fails in the future to constitute an am- 
ply supply, or if it becomes an expensive 
supply, we are certainly already in posi- 
tion to rest assured that we can make a 
motor fuel similar to gasoline from raw 
materials such as oil shale and coal which 
are available to us in almost unlimited 
quantities. Oil shale is already a thor- 
oughly established source of motor fuel 
and lubricants. In Germany, brown coal 
has also been processed to yield a motor 
fuel on a large scale. 

It is my firm conviction that these prac- 
tices will be placed on sound commercial 
basis, just as soon as gasoline prices ad- 
vance to any point materially higher than 
our prevailing average at present. 


May Develop Substitute Fuel. 


If gasoline from well oil becomes ex- 
pensive, this substitute fuel will come into 
use. There is no possibility, then, of our 
supply failing. There is only the question 
as to when and at what prices other fuels 
a gasoline from well oil will be util- 
ized. 

Well oil supplies cannot fail suddenly. 
As yet, of course, the whole tendency is 
toward increase, but when the supply does 
begin to dwindle, as eventually it must, 
the decrease will be extremely gradual, 
and at that time, equally gradually, other 
motor fuels will begin to come into the 
ae to supplement the gasoline sup- 
ply. 

The annual motoring bill of the Ameri- 
can public is 12 billion dollars. Only 15 
per cent of this is spent for fuel. We 
could pay considerably more per unit vol- 
ume for fuel, therefore, without profound- 
ly disturbing the total of our motoring 
expense. 

In the past, the motorist has demanded 
and paid for power and flexibility. In the 
future he may demand fuel economy in- 
stead. If he does so, he will get it. He 
can distribute the twelve billion dollars 
of total motor expense almost any way 
he chooses among the different items that 
make up that total. His position is pre- 
cisely that of the man who, in deciding to 
spend $10,000 to build a, new house, 
debates whether he shall put part of the 
cost into an extra bath room, or an en- 
larged porch. 


Fuel Cost a Small Item. 


Up to the present no one has ever been 
deterred from buying a car because of the 
expense of fuel for it. Fuel has not, as 
a matter of fact, been worth saving. So 
small a thing as careful carburetor ad- 
justment, which will effect considerable 
economies in fuel consumption, is gen- 
erally ignored as not worth the trouble. 

Even with higher unit costs for fuel, 
should they ever come, the average mo- 
torist may not have to meet any increase 
in his motoring bill. Fuel economies, mo- 
tor efficiencies, useful life of automobiles, 
will all be so improved as to compensate 
or even over-balance increases in fuel 
costs. 

Do not concern yourself, therefore, lest 
our motor fuels be exhausted. Such a 
contingency is not within the realm of 
probabilities. 

Do not even be alarmed lest the price 
go up, because motor fuel makes every 
promise that it will never permanently be- 
come a much larger part of the cost of 
motoring than it is today. 

You will gather, then, that my- answer 
to the question, “Must the people of 
America learn to walk again?” might very 
well be: Walking is all very good and ex- 
cellent exercise, but neither you, nor I, 
nor our children, will ever get much good 
from it if we wait to do our walking un- 
til the Nation’s gas tank has gone dry. 


PRESIDENT MASON: We are most 
grateful to Mr. Farish for this thorough, 
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scholarly and most interesting acocunt of 
the oil industry. We are all grateful that 
we shalJl not walk in the immediate future. 

The extent to which a great industry 
permeates the thought of the country per- 
haps may be reckoned by the extent to 
which its terminology becomes part of the 
common language. I found this fall that 
such an event had occurred even in 
academic circles and the Dean of a nearby 
state university in welcoming the fresh- 
men to the campus spoke to them of their 
four-year stay at the university and said 
he hoped they would make the university 
more of a home than a filling station. 
(Laughter.) 


The Useful and the Beautiful. 


We strive in this life for a combination 
of efficiency and gracefulness, for the 
combination of the useful with the beau- 
tiful, the purely utilitarian with the es- 
thetic. In point of fact there probably is 
a strong efficiency basis for the beautiful; 
the beautiful and the graceful probably are 
idealized useful and efficient operations. 
Culture should not be studied for itself, 
but in a way as a by-product of intelli- 
gent ability and training. 

We have learned the lesson well in one 
important branch of human effort, in 
architecture. At last the useful and the 
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beautiful are combined, and America is 
raising monuments to this unity of pur- 
pose which indeed illustrates the very pur- 
pose of life. 

We are fortunate in having to speak to 
us today on the building and construction 
industries, a great architect, the monu- 
ments of whose ability and tireless energy 
may be found all over this great country, 
combinations of the efficient and the use- 
ful with the beautiful, a man who with 
tireless energy made possible that mar- 
velous architectural wonder, the Colum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago. 

Those of you who know him and are 
privileged to hear him speak, know how 
delightful would be his words if he cared 
to look backward and tell us of his prob- 
lems and of their solution in the past. 
But we know that he also has always in 
his life looked forward. So in speaking 
to us today he will look forward to the 
immediate future. 

Mr. Ernest Robert Graham needs no in- 
troduction to any audience. I can only 
express our happiness that he has con- 
sented to speak to us today. (Applause.) 
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The Building and Construction , 
Industries 
By Ernest R. Graham, of Graham, 
Anderson, Probst & White 


The art of building is a subject so 
closely connected with the. past that in 
addressing you I may! be permitted to 
very briefly review the history of this 
ancient art. 

The first activity of man on earth was 
the search for food; the second, the build- 
ing of a shelter in which to live. It is 
a far cry from the cave of prehistoric 
times to the cathedral and to the mag- 
nificent structures of today. 

The buildings erected in every age of 
civilization have been the best indicator 
of the intelligence and enlightenment of 
that particular age. 


Building in Ancient Greece. 


In the days of Greece a comparatively 
small number of people controlled trade 
with the Orient and accumulated great 
wealth. With this wealth at their com- 
mand they then pursued the fine arts, and 
to such a high degree that the fundamen- 
tal principles of architecture which they 
embodied in their structures stand as a 
guide through all the ages, and the beauty 
of their edifices has never been sur- 
passed. 

As time went on the strength of Greece 
lapsed and Rome sprang into power. The 
Romans took much of their art from the 
Greeks and added to it, and what they left 
to the world stands today as among the 
best in the history of building. 

After the fall of Rome, Western Eu- 
rope became the center of the arts, and 
the various phases of building, good and 
bad, can be traced through the many cen- 
turies to the present time. 


Steel Construction Introduced. 


In America, hardly more than 40 years 
ago, the introduction of steel construction 
revolutionized the art of building, and the 
effect of this departure from the methods 
used through the centuries has been so 
far-reaching that an acre of ground can 
now be made to produce 30 acres of floor 
space, and the business heart of a great 
city can be concentrated within a small 
area. Along with the use of steel came 
the development of elevators, sanitation, 
etc., and the character of buildings which 
has enhanced the value of property and 
has concentrated and facilitated the con- 
duct of business. 

The introduction of steel construction 
stimulated the volume of building. 

Another event occurring at about the 
same time stimulated and improved the 
character of architecture in America. This 
event was the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition at Chicago, and it is pleasant for 
me to recall to your minds the days of 
the Fair. A small number of our best 
citizens came together and with unlim- 
ited enthusiasm raised the millions neces- 
sary to build the exposition, this in itself 
a remarkable feat in a city of one million 
inhabitants. 

In the building of the Fair, renowned 
architects, artists and sculptors assembled 
here, and the happy memory of the won- 
derful result which these great artists 
brought about still lingers with us. The 
stimulus for finer architecture in Amer- 
ica which followed the Fair was felt 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, and today we can boast of more 
Roman edifices than there are in Rome; 
and more Florentine edifices than there 
are in Florence. 


Analyzing Present Conditions. 


Let us now try to analyze present con- 
ditions and the future trend of the build- 
ing industry. One of the most important 
sources of new’ building today is the city 
plan, a movement’ which had its awaken- 
ing in America aftér the ‘World’s Fair, 
Previous to that’ time, Washington, De- 
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troit and perhaps a few other cities were 
building to a comprehensive plan, but 
most of our cities were growing in a hap- 
hazard and illogical way. j 

In Chicago, after the Fair, a coterie 
of men who had the vision to look to the 
city’s future, came together and under the 
guidance of Daniel H. Burnham evolved 
a city plan The plan is still functioning 
and many of its improvements have al- 
ready been accomplished, such as the 
Michigan Avenue Link, widening of Og- 
den Avenue and Roosevelt Road. And 
only ‘a week ago Wacker Drive was dedi- 
cated, this latter undertaking constituting 
one of the noblest improvements that 
could come to any city. 

The straightening of the River, on 
which a committee of our citizens, at the 
instigation of the Mayor, have worked 
long and laboriously, is another improve- 
ment, which bids well to be soon under 
way, and its completion will fulfill one 
of our most needed improvements. 


Planning City’s Growth. 

Chicago is only one of many cities that 
are building on city plans, Philadelphia 
has just adopted a comprehensive plan 
for a boulevard extending from the City 
Hall one mile west over the Schuylkill 
River. When this boulevard is completed, 
a new center of high character, similar to 
the Park Avenue district in New York, 
will be created, and this will bring about 
a tremendous program of building. 

Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit and other 
cities are following city plans, and as the 
various public improvements are com- 
pleted, a great volume of building of every 
character results. Hitherto undeveloped 
districts are opened up and office build- 
ings, shops, hotels, and apartment build- 
ings spring up on every side. 

This construction is accelerated by the 
increase in land values which follows great 
public improvements, making it necessary 
to build modern structures of a charac- 
ter commensurate with the new land val- 


2S. 

The effect that noble building improve- 
ments has on the people is immeasur- 
able. Beautiful thoroughfares, parks, and 
admirable architecture engender an inter- 
est in things artistic, ideals are raised and 
the result is that there is a constant striv- 
ing for more beautiful homes and better 
living conditions. This urge is produc- 
tive of. an increasing amount of new and 
better building. 

Some years ago the South Park Com- 
missioners studied for a long time the 
question of building small parks. After 
one or two were built, they proved to be 
so successful that the number grew to 22. 
These small parks constitute a spot of 
beauty in neighborhoods that were somc- 
times poorly kept, and it was not long be- 
fore the parks had a decided effect on the 
surrounding homes. The people took a 
new pride in cleanliness and beauty, and 
as a result the standard of living was 
raised to a higher plane. 

In our busy work-a-day world, we must 
not overlook the development of the finer 
things of life. 

Getting Finer Things of Life. 

I recall the days of the Thomas Or- 
chestra, when a small number of men ar- 
ranged for a home for the orchestra. 
Many bequests have since been made to 
the endowment fund of the orchestra as- 
sociation, so that in a few years it will 
be: not only a self-sustaining institution, 
but it wiil be able to train young students 
in music and enable them to follow their 
art. 

The same thing must be done with our 
Opera. The opera has been made a civic 
association for the people, and it remains 
for our leading citizens to get together 
and erect a permanent home for the opera. 
With the building of an opera house, it 
is certain that many bequests would be 
made to the endowment fund, such as 
was the case with Orchestra Hall, and in 
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a comparatively short space of time the 
opera would have an ample endowment to 
meet the annual expense. 

When Mr. Rockefeller wished to en- 
dow various institutions, he sought the 
most expert advice on the matter, and it 
is a notable fact that his endowments were 
made in a most intelligent way. The most 
commendable expenditures for building 
improvements are those made for the pub- 
lic benefit. 

Other Forward Steps. 

Marshall Field did a noble thing in the 


establishment of the Field Museum of 
Natural History. 
Mr. Carnegie was another who _ be- 


stowed great benefits upon the people, 
and another great citizen, Mr. Shedd, 
whose passing we all mourn, has arranged 
for the establishment of a splendid aquar- 
ium for the people of Chicago. 

Mr. Rosenwald also was inspired with 
the same idea in the establishment of an 
industrial museum in the old Fine Arts 
Building in Jackson Park. 

All of these great improvements add to 
the beauty of the city and to the educa- 
tion and enlightenment of the people, and 
they cannot be praised too highly. All 
through the country our leading men are 
making bequests for libraries, universities, 
museums, and other storehouses of knowl- 
edge for the benefit of the people. 

Transportation Improvements. 

Hand in hand with city plan develop- 
ments go the great transportation im- 
provements, such as new terminals and 
electrification with its resulting rapid 
transportation. These factors also cause 
a great amount of new building by open- 
ing up new districts in the city, as well 
as in suburban communities. 

Many years ago Sir Francis Bacon said 
that easy transportation is one of the 
things which makes a nation great and 
strong. This is true today more than 
ever, and in Chicago it is for our public- 
spirited citizens to put renewed energy 
into the solution of our transportation 
problem. 

Other metropolises of the world, such 
as New York, London, Paris and Boston 
have subway systems. Chicago has been 
backward in this respect, notwithstanding 
the fact that the nature of the soil here 
would make construction of a subway a 
much simpler problem than in many of the 
other cities which I have mentioned. 

Expansion is a further important factor 
for new building. The record of years 
past in building in America brings out the 
fact that invariably railway stations, bank 
buildings, merchandising structures and 
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other commercial buildings are laid out of 
inadequate size. The growth of the coun- 
try has been so phenomenal, and the ac- 
tivities of our people so great, that no 
matter what provisions for future expan- 
sions have been made, the buildings have 
proven too small. ' 
Planning a Union Station. 

When the Washington Union Station 
was being planned, the architects sug- 
gested a slight reduction in size, and Mr. 
Cassatt, then president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, remarked that his road had 
never built a terminal that was not out- 
grown before it was completed, and urged 
that the Washington Station be built of 
ample size. That was some years ago, 
and the station is none too large for the 
growth of Washington, and in fact it will 
soon be even too small. 

A few years ago five hundred thousand 
square feet was ample space for a mer- 
cantile or manufacturing institution. To- 
day, two or three million feet is required. 

Great saving and concentration in ini- 
tial cost, both in production and in dis- 
tribution, is a well defined principle of 
modern business, and this principle ex- 
tends into the building industry as well. 

New inventions and new processes of 
production have played a large part, for 
the past 30 years, in the development of 
business. Many plants under construction 
were uncompleted before newly found 
methods made it necessary to alter or re- 
build. Numerous concerns have been 
obliged to vacate plants as obsolete after 
a few years of service because of the new 
and improved methods which are con- 
stantly being developed. 

Scrapping Old Buildings. 

Mr. Carnegie told me on more than one 
occasion, in referring to Charles M. 
Schwab, that Charlie was constantly cal- 
ling for more money in order to scrap old 
buildings and machinery and to adopt new 
methods of manufacture. 

Samuel Insull also has never failed to 
take advantage of the best methods and 
has never hesitated to scrap obsolete 
plants. His constant vigilance in this re- 
spect has made it possible for him to mar- 
ket his commodity, electricity, at lower 
prices, notwithstanding that since the war 
most other commodities have more than 
doubled. 

In the building business, forces are con- 
stantly at work to effect savings by elimi- 
nating wasteful construction and by mak- 
ing Savings in cost operation. We are 
now trying to make one elevator do the 
work of two, and in many other ways in- 
tensify the art of building so that saving 
in initial cost as well as in operating ex- 
pense will result. 

Illustrative of this principle of constant- 
ly increasing production and lowering 
cost, I recall an incident in the steel busi- 
ness. Charles M. Schwab had built a 
structural steel mill at Homestead and 
production was not up to requirements. 
The manager of the mill had been unable 
to increase the production and Mr. Schwab 
took the matter into his own hands. 

Increasing Plant’s Production. 

On addressing the head foreman he 
asked the number of units that had been 
rolled that day. Upon learning that nine 
units had been rolled, Mr. Schwab pro- 
ceeded to mark in chalk on the floor a 
large figure nine, and without saying a 
word, he walked out of the mill. The 
workmen noted what had been done, and 
it had the desired effect, for upon arriv- 
ing at the mill the next morning, Mr. 
Schwab found the figure nine erased, and 
a figure ten put in its place by the night 
gang. 

The day gang in turn increased their 
day’s production and placed the figure 
eleven on the floor, and so on from shift 
to shift until the production reached twen- 
ty-eight units per shift, when Mr. Schwab 
was obliged to call a halt for fear of dam- 
aging the works. 
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Thus in his own inimitable way, Mr. 
Schwab showed that by tact, competition 
and enthusiasm, the output could be 
trebled without having to say a single 
word to any employee in the works. 

We have spoken of City Planning and 
its widespread benefits; we have referred 
to the magnificent institutions which re- 
sult from the munificence of our public- 
spirited citizens; we have dwelt upon 
Transportation and its influence in the up- 
building of our cities; we have outlined 
the effects which business expansion has 
on the building industry; we have touched 
upon the part which obsolescence of 
quarters plays in the construction world. 

A Paradise Out of a Wilderness. 

All of these things are great producers 
of new building; and yet we may crystal- 
lize them all into one thing—the brain of 
man! They come from the sort of men 
who make one pound of coal do the work 
of five pounds; who treble the output of 
a steel plant; who build up great monu- 
ments in our cities. 

If a group of such men found them- 
selves on a barren waste and were obliged 
to spend the rest of their lives there, their 
fertile brains and restless spirits would 
soon make of it not only a fit place in 
which to live, but a paradise of beauty as 
well. These men are the builders; and it 
is because of them that the Building In- 
dustry can look to the future with confi- 
dence. 

PRESIDENT MASON: We have with 
us in these years an infant prodigy, the 
young giant of the industries, the automo- 
tive industry. I can imagine from the se- 
clusion of the academic haunts how excit- 
ing and how dramatic has been the story 
of that development. 

I know of the need for keen vision in 
an industry changing from year to year 
so rapidly, and the need for courage, for 
far vision and for that combination of the 
liberal mind with the conservative tem- 
perament which may produce sound re- 
sults. 

Introduces E. S. Jordan. 


It is a great pleasure to me to intro- 
duce to this audience Mr. Edwin S. Jor- 
dan, president of the Jordan Motor Car 
Company, for he was a student at the 
same university I was. And back there 
behind his back, and I have no doubt to 
his face, they still think of him as Ned 
Jordan, and when he occasionally goes 
back he stimulates under-graduate thought 
as hardly any other man does. It is an 
added pleasure to introduce him since his 
temperament and procedure to my mind 
so closely parallel that of the automotive 
industry itself. 

I am indeed happy that we are able to 
hear him today and I introduce Mr. Jor- 
dan. (Applause.) 


The Automobile Industries 


By Edwin S. Jordan, President Jordan 
Motor Car Co. 


When I received an invitation to come 
here today from President Mason, I was 
distinctly flattered and pleased but re- 
luctant because I was afraid someone was 
going to ask me one question which is 
asked forty times every day, “When will 
the saturation point be reached in the au- 
tomobile industry?” I state that question 
for a reason which will become apparent 
to you as I go along. 

I am not going to give you an aca- 
demic picture of our industry. It is not 
academic. I am not going to give you a 
statistical history because the history of 
the automobile industry has just begun; 
it is just beginning; it is so extremely 
young that it has not yet passed baby- 
hood. It has just started, so it has no 
real history as yet; it is just beginning 
to creep and try to walk. 

Two Answers to the Question. 


There are two answers to the question 
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which is so frequently asked me as to 
when the saturation point will be reached 
in the automobile industry. The first is 
given by Fred Fisher of the Fisher Body 
Company, a very profitable institution. 
He is not an after-dinner speaker, but he 
covered the subject fundamentally in a 
very few words. Someone said to him, 
“When will the saturation point be 
reached in the automobile industry?” 

He said, “There ain’t no. such thing, 
they won’t walk.” 

My answer to that question is just as 
simple, perhaps a little broader: The sat- 
uration point in the business of individual 
transportation will be reached when every 
civilized individual on the face of the 
earth has some means of individual trans- 
portation and none ever wears out. 

I stated that question because I find 
that most people talk at some time every 
day about one of the three subjects: first, 
the morals of the rising generation; sec- 
ond, prohibition; and third, the automo- 
bile industry, when the real problem be- 
fore the people of this country is not 
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either one of those, it is to find a place 
to park your car. 


Fundamental Answers to Problems. 

There seems to me to be a fundamen- 
tal answer for every problem which we 
encounter, not only in our daily lives but 
in our business lives. There is a funda- 
mental problem before every industry, and 
if we think fundamentally and not super- 
ficially, we usually find an answer. You 
can get five million words on almost any 
subject. I travel all the time all over the 
country, I meet a great many people, and 
everyone has some superficial solution for 
nearly every one of the problems that we 
hear talked about. You can get a funda- 
mental answer to nearly every problem. 

People say to me, “Why is Ford the 
greatest manufacturer in the automobile 
industry?” That is so simple that you 
don’t have to write books about it. Ford 
is the greatest manufacturer in the auto- 
mobile industry because he was the first 
man to build a car for the other fellow. 
All of the other early manufacturers built 
cars in which they liked to ride them- 
selves. 

That may sound facetious to you, but 
when you analyze it it is the absolute 
truth about the Ford situation. Instead 
of indulging in self-expression and a de- 
sire to build a car which would satisfy 
just the rich man, he standardized the then 
known practice in the industry, stuck to 
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it, built a uniform job, kept on improving 
it and finally reached a very wide mar- 
ket. He was stubborn enough to stick to 
production methods. 

What’s the Matter with Ford? 


There is another fundamental answer 
to a question that is very often asked me 
every day, and it is given by Will Rog- 
ers, and it is about Ford and it is funda- 
mental, too. Someone said to Will Rog- 
ers, “What is the matter with Ford.” Why 
is it that he is only producing 40 per cent 
this year against 60 per cent of the total 
production in previous years? which is 
true. 

Rogers said, “All he has to do is change 
his radiator.” 

That is true. Ford has reached the 
point in his volume where he has largely 
sold the initial buyers of his cars through- 
out this country. There is one under ev- 
ery tree near every little ranch out 
through the West where I travel so much. 
He has not changed his car materially for 
many years. 

Women are buying automobiles and 
women do not want to dress and look just 
like every other woman. He has a style 
problem, and Rogers hit the nail on the 
head. It is a matter of changing the style 
~ his automobile to renew his old mar- 
cet. 

I have a daughter who says things that 
are fundamental once in a while. You 
could write books on any of these things, 
but there is a fundamental answer for ev- 
erything. I asked her one day what she 
thought of a college education for women. 
She said, “Well, Daddy, if a girl is good 
looking it is superfluous and if she is not 
it is inadequate.” You might think that 
over, and it isn’t so far from the truth. 

The Business of Transportation. 

Seriously, we are engaged in the busi- 
ness of transportation. Transportation is 
not entirely a prosaic subject. Someone 
has said there are four fundamentals in 
the great human story and transportation 
has to do with those. The history of trans- 
portation is the history of the pursuit of 
love, money, adventure and religion, and if 
you think that love has nothing to do with 
it, why is it that our production always 
reaches the highest peak in the month of 
June? 

There are four fundamentals, of course, 
which have been referred to by the pre- 
vious speakers, food, fuel, shelter and 
clothing, but the fundamentals which have 
to do with the progress of civilization are 
those of transportation and communica- 
tion. Just briefly let me give my own 
opinion as to why that statement is cor- 
rect. 

When the first farmer produced more 
on his little plot of ground than he could 
use himself, he placed his product on his 
back and carried it to the nearest mar- 
ket where he sold it at a profit, returned 
with a profit and invested it in additional 
equipment, new production, new output, 
whereby reducing his overhead and plac- 
ing himself in a position where he could 
widen his market, undersell his competi- 
tor, establish contacts with people, pro- 
mote understanding, promote education, 
and put himself in an economic position 
where he could finance agriculture. 

Beginnings of Transportation. 

Soon he discovered that his cost per ton 
mile carrying his output on his back was 
too great, so he invented the wheel to re- 
duce the cost per ton mile, and he there- 
by widened the radius of his market, cut 
down his cost of distribution, cut down 
his overhead, increased his output, and 
again undersold his competitor and be- 
came the dominant man in his line of 
business. 

Then it is a long story through the 
stages from the time the Phoenicians de- 
veloped the sailing vessels which enabled 
them to reduce the cost per ton mile in 
supplying the markets of the Mediterran- 
ean. They were followed by the Portu- 
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gese and the Dutch and the Spanish and 
the English, and finally Britannia, be- 
cause Britannia reduced the cost per ton 
mile in ocean transportation came to a 
position of great power and strength be- 
cause she was delivering merchandise to 
all the markets of the world at a lower 
cost than her competitors. 

You know the whole story of American 
railroads and canals, the development of 
roads in this country, the passing of San 
Francisco by Los Angeles because San 
Francisco had a narrow road running 
down to the peninsula. You know the 
growth of the cities of New York state. 
You know the growth of this country— 
all dependent upon the constant reduc- 
tion in the cost per ton mile and the dis- 
tribution of people and merchandise. 


Reducing Distribution Costs. 


That is a long story, but it is very in- 
teresting. Today we perhaps possess 
$300,000,000,000 of the world’s wealih 
against possibly $90,000,000,000, the pos- 
session of Great Britain, largely because 
we have progressed in the art of reduc- 
ing the cost of distributing merchandise 
and handling people. 

The saturation point will not be reached 
in automobiles; the saturation point is 
largely a question of floor space on our 
public highways, our streets, and in our 
buildings. It is largely a matter of floor 
space from now on. 

Just very briefly I am going to give 
you a quick picture of the development 
of the automobile industry to its present 
stage, and it is just beginning to emerge 
from the mining camp stage.- There are 
a great many extravagances in the busi- 
ness; it is not yet on an economic basis, 
unfortunately. 

It is rapidly approaching that point; it 
is still in swaddling clothes, and the prin- 
cipal reason for that is that while we have 
20,000,000 automobiles in use in this coun- 
try there are only about 5,000,000 in ali 
the world beside, and one of the most im- 
portant facts about business today, I 
think the most impressive fact in the past 
year’s experience in business, is the fact 
that the industry shipped over 700,000 au- 
tomobiles to foreign countries. 


Exporting Many Automobiles. 


That is not important merely because 
it indicates an increase in the output of 
the automobile industry and an increase 
in our export business. Perhaps I can 
better explain to you its significance to 
me by a remark which I think is funda- 
mental even though it is a little facetious. 

I have always maintained that the so- 
lution for the European problem does not 
lie in a group of men sitting around the 
table figuring out what somebody owes; 
it lies in the introduction of 2,000,000 
Fords and 2,000,000 telephones to cut 
down the cost of transportation, break 
down the barriers of language, religion, 
custom and prejudice—transportation and 
communication. 

That is the significance of this tremen- 
dous shipment of automobiles to foreign 
countries. They are now building roads 
in Argentina, they are starting to build 
them in China. The influence of Ameri- 
can manufacturers is just beginning. 


Now in Third Period. 


We have passed through two periods to 
date; we are now in the third period. The 
engineering period of the industry, of 
course, will never cease to be important. 
From the standpoint of engineering we 
passed through about 800 successive fail- 
ures; about 800 companies failed largely 
because the engineers in the early history 
of the industry were mostly indulging in 
self-expression, each one trying to build 
a different, new, unusual kind of automo- 
bile instead of following the accepted 
practice of the past. 

The airplane industry is practically in 
that same situation today, lacking the 
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leadership to direct them toward stand- 
ardized production and lower cost. 

Today the automobile, as we know it, 
is not vastly different from what it was 
in 1895 in Europe, in 1905 in this coun- 
try. It has been refined and improved 
in innumerable details, but fundamentally 
the internal combustion motor is practi- 
cally the same and the transmission sys- 
tem is practically the same. 

There has been no great change. The 
greatest contribution made to the indus- 
try was that made by Mr. Kettering when 
he developed the self-starter. That gave 
a greater impetus to sales than all the ad- 
vertising that had been run before, pos- 
sibly since. 

Automobile Not Economical. 


Still the automobile is not economical 
from an engineering point of view be- 
cause the American people do not want 
economical automobiles today; they want 
to pass the neighbor on the hill, and as 
long as that demand is uppermost, the 
manufacturers do not dare produce auto- 
mobiles that are light enough and eco- 
nomical enough to be really practical from 
the standpoint of a long time in the fu- 
ture; they must satisfy that demand. 

After the engineering force had devel- 
oped an automobile that would run, they 
found they could sell it very easily. The 
engineers discovered it was only neces- 
sary to build a car that would run, and 
they could sell all they could possibly 
build. They did not know why it was, but 
it happened to be so because they were 
simply supplying a demand for individual 
transportation which had been accumulat- 
ing for 2,000 years. 

Growth of the Industry. 

A man named Ford, a man named Le- 
land, that wonderful gentleman, now old, 
who built the Cadillac car, men like Nash, 
Chrysler, others who were younger in those 
days, conceived the idea of standardizing 
factory production. Men like Howard 
Coffin and the heads of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers conceived the idea 
of standardizing parts. 

That made possible the tremendous pro- 
duction necessary to supply this terrific 
demand for individual transportation, far 
from being supplied today. So they built 
standardized cars, and because they were 
good cars they sold all they could pos- 
sibly build. The production rose and rose 
and increased until 1920 they finally dis- 
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covered that they were reaching the end 
of the period in which the production man 
was dominant; they were approaching the 
merchandising period, and the automobile 
industry is now in that period. 

The evidence of that lies in the fact that 
there is a constantly increasing effort on 
the part of the manufacturers to change 
models, to renew sales to old owners, to 
make long trades with customers, to hold 
up their volume of factory production so 
that they can keep down their overhead 
and keep down their prices. The rapid 
change of models contribute to increased 
factory production, but it has placed a 
burden upon the dealers and distributors 
which they are finding it very difficult to 
carry. So each year we have a period in 
which everybody talks about the funeral 
of the automobile industry. We are now 
approaching that period. 


The Saturation Point. 


During the next three or four months 
you will hear a great deal of discussion 
about the automobile industry finally 
reaching the point of saturation and how 
all the small companies will pass out of 
the picture and the big companies will 
dominate the whole field, just as they do 
in the oil industry, just as they do in the 
steel industry, just as they do in all other 
industries. 


They never do, because you cannot 


corner brains, style and hard work. It is 
impossible. 
Now we are in the merchandising 


period of the industry in which we have 
a very interesting situation. Instead of 
our employing salesmen to sell new auto- 
mobiles, these salesmen are simply serv- 
ing as purchasing agents buying your old 
automobiles. 

The chief problem of the automobile in- 
dustry is not to deliver new automobiles 
at all; the factories shipping as they do 
sight draft against bill of lading to the 
dealers and the dealers, as proud as they 
are to hold the lines which they represent, 
inclined to take all of the automobiles that 
the factories will ship create this situa- 
tion, but the dealer, remember, the factory 
shipping sight draft against bill of lading, 
handles all of the time paper and all of 
the old cars, and when he trades a Packard 
and a Hupmobile on a Studebaker and a 
Dodge on a Hup and a Ford on a Dodge 
and a motorcycle on a Ford he has had a 
lot of turns which are not very profitable, 
with the result that the mortality among 
dealers in the industry is very large. 

One Fundamental Not Met. 


So when you read about factories mak- 
ing large sums of money, paying large 
dividends, and getting a lot of publicity 
about the great feats they are accomplish- 
ing in the business, remember that one 
fundamental has not yet been met. It has 
been met in every other industry; there is 
no other industry in the world that can 
ship merchandise to dealers and make 
them take it and make them pay cash 
against bill of lading. 

It is the only industry that has been 
able to continue to do that, and when the 
factories who are making so much money 
now begin to assume the responsibility 
for handling the time paper themselves 
and taking the trades, there may be less 
production, but the industry will begin to 
grow into boyhood at least and get down 
to one fundamental which most of you 
business men have to observe. 

Social Progress of the Industry. 

I am going to give you a quick illustra- 
tion of the social progress of the industry. 
Most people do not buy automobiles for 
mechanical reasons; they do not buy them 
because of this motor or that motor; they 
usually buy upon the good name of the 
manufacturer. 

I am going to give you a’very quick 
story of how most people buy automo- 
biles. When a man gets tired OF walking, 
riding a street car, a-motorey¥ele, or some 
other vehicle, he usually, buys.a Kord. Just 
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as soon as his wife discovers that every 
Ford looks like every other Ford and he 
makes a little advance socially, a little 
larger income, they rise to what I call the 
celluloid collar and the derby hat stage 
and they buy a Dodge. 

I am illustrating the point that it is not 
the matter of mechanical development 
which increases the sales of automobiles 
and makes it possible for different manu- 
facturers in different fields to remain in 
the business. No one man can dominate 
the whole business. 


Going Up Socially. 


Just as soon as they get the Dodge they 
discover that there is another automobile 
which is always passing them on the hill. 
This automobile always has the cut-out 
open. I repeat, it is a matter of social 
progress. That automobile passes them 
on the hill and the cut-out says, “I am 
coming socially.” That is the Buick. 

Just as soon as the family is passed on 
the hill they want to make the next social 
step. When the children are in the pri- 
mary grades they have the Ford, when 
they are in the grammar school they have 
the Dodge, in the high school they have 
the Buick. Then something very interest- 
ing happens. Daughter returns from col- 
lege and takes charge of the family. 

The appeal that automobile manufactur- 
ers are making today, if you will observe 
the vast number of different models, the 
vast number of different colors being ad- 
vertised, the vast number of different 
upholstery selections, is as simple as the 
first fundamental I gave you; it is sight 
for color and feeling for comfort and 
absence of conspicuous noises for hearing, 
and the sense of touch, that is all. 

The woman walks in and the first thing 
she does is feel of the upholstery. They 
are just making an appeal to one funda- 
mental fact in this great country, and that 
is that nearly every normal man is domi- 
nated by some woman. 


No “European Type.” 


I will finish in a moment after I answer 
one question that is asked me many, many 
times: Do you think that American 
manufacturers will adopt the European 
type of car? 

I want to assure you that there is no 
European type of car. There is not any 
automobile built in Europe which can 
compare from the standpoint of day in 
and day out service, accuracy and ability, 
with the less standard American car. 

There is no European type. The Euro- 
pean type is being advertised successfully 
in this country to people who have never 
been through the factories over there, but 
the European type of car, if there is such 
a thing, is a cross between a tool room 
job, which is an experimental job, and a 
production job which has never been 
developed. 

They have always built small quantities 
of automobiles, some parts very accu- 
rately, with great expense and great care 
in some instances, but each car built by a 
different engineer, having a little different 
idea as to what constitutes a good auto- 
mobile. 

In this country we should be proud of 
the production of American automobiles 
because they have been built and have 
served under the most difficult conditions 
—the mud roads of Illinois, for instance. 
There is no manufacturer producing any 
automobile on the face of the earth which 
could begin to start to stand what the 
American cars have to stand; they will 
not do it. In the first place, there isn’t 
any of them that will go over a hill on 
high speed. So you need not be afraid 
that the American car is going to be re- 
placed by any European type. The Amer- 
ican car is going to dominate the world 
and civilize it. 

PRESIDENT MASON: A psycholo- 
gist, I expect, is a man who spends a 
large part of his time figuring on what 
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other people think, and so the discussion 
by Professor Jordan has not been only 
intensely entertaining but most interest- 
ing. 

I recall that period in which Mr. Jor- 
dan, to drop his academic title for a mo- 
ment, discovered that people after all did 
not buy cars because of the mechanical 
specifications. I think he was the pioneer 
in that. 


Why They Buy Automobiles. 

I had an interesting experience about 
that time. I was rather mechanically in- 
terested, and a friend came to me who 
said, “I have been reading Jordan’s ad- 
vertisements and I am going to buy a Jor- 
dan automobile.” 

“Oh!” said I, “and why are you going 
to do that?” 

“Well,” he said, with the well known 
words, “I don’t know anything about auto- 
mobiles but I do know what I like.” 

I asked, “What kind of an automobile 
is the Jordan?” 

“What kind? It is a good car.” 

“But what kind is it? Is it an electric?” 

“Oh no, I don’t think it is an electric.” 

“Is it a four-cylinder car or a six-cylin- 
der car?” 

“T don’t know that.” 

“What is the wheel base?” 

“Gee,” he said, “don’t ask me questions 
like that, I’m not going to build the car, 
I’m just going to buy the car.” (Laughter.) 

I asked him a few more mechanical 
questions, but there was no answer. “But,” 
he said, “you needn’t be so snippy about 
it. I know what I want. I’m going to 
buy a Jordan.” 

I said nothing. I drive one myself. 

Whereupon the meeting adjourned at 
twelve o’clock. 


SIXTH SESSION 


Wednesday, October 27, 1926, 2 p. m. 


The second session of the Third Public 
Conference on Education and Industry 
was called to order by Thomas E. Wilson. 
Chairman of the Institute Plan Commis- 
sion. Institute of American Meat Pack: 
ers. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: Ladies and 
Gentlemen: As has been announced, this 
is the Third Annual Session on Education 
and Industry. We had a very delightful 
session this morning. We heard from the 
oil industry, the automobile industry and 
the building and construction industries. 

It is unfortunate that we can’t hear from 
more of the important industries of the 
country each year during these confer- 
ences. Our ambition is to pass it around 
and give the different important industries 
an opportunity to discuss their businesses 
and situations with us here. 

The program contemplates talks upon 
the outlook for the year 1927. 

I have ahead of me a very great pleas- 
ure. I am not going to introduce the 
speaker scheduled for this afternoon’s talk, 
but I am going to present to you a gentle- 
man whom you all know, who will in- 
troduce this distinguished speaker. 


Introduces Vice-President Dawes. 

The gentleman whom I am going to 
present to you is well known by all of 
you; he belongs to us; he is one of the 
men outstanding in the world, but, of 
course, he is a man of the Middle West. 
We have been forced through his vigor 
and personality and capabilities to share 
him with not only the people of the United 
States but the people of the world. 

He is today not only a national, but an 
international character. It would be unfair 
of me to try to take any of your time this 
afternoon in outlining the accomplish- 
ments of this great man. 

All of us in this part of the world love 
him. The people of this country from 
coast to coast admire him for what he is, 
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for the man that he is, for his great ability, 
for the great constructive work that he has 
done, not only for the people of America 
but for the people of the world. 

He is going to introduce the next 
speaker, and I am going to present to you 
General Charles G. Dawes, Vice-President 
of the United States. (Applause) 

VICE-PRESIDENT CHARLES G. 
DAWES: Mr. Chairman, when a fellow 
gets an introduction like that he is sup- 
posed to have a speech that is worth list- 
ening to, one on which he has taken some 
ig and preparation. I haven’t got any at 
all. 


Has No Speech Prepared. 

When I consider that I am invited here 
to introduce Mr. Dwight W. Morrow to 
the audience, almost every one of which 
knows all about him and Goaies him per- 
sonally—an entirely unnecessary task—I 
am forced to the conclusion that the Vice- 
President is around at almost any kind of 
show. 

I have opened baby-asylums and laid 
corner stones and almost any sort of thing 
until I am about out of what you might 
call sober public speaking. (Laughter) 

I should be down among the collection 
of high-brows listening to men who have 
given great time and attention to their 
special subjects who are going to speak 
with authority upon them and to your 
benefit. 


The Official Listener. 


I am, however, an expert on one thing, 
as the official listener of the United States. 
(Laughter) In other words, I have got 
some original ideas on oratory. 

You know, physiologists tell us that 
sometimes the best way to destroy a mild 
appetite is to indulge it, and I can tell you 
they are right in connection with oratory. 
(Laughter) 

I am seriously contemplating the forma- 
tion, with myself as active chairman, of a 
society for the suppression of oratory. I 
couldn’t help but think as I sat here on 
the stage a year ago, of the difference in 
the kind of oratory you are getting in 
connection with these great economic 
questions which concern this country so 
vitally and concern all the people, and the 
nature of the oratory which the people of 
the United States are listening to in con- 
nection with their most important duty 
which is to elect the right kind of men to 
office. What is it? 

Appeals to prejudice, appeals to sexual 
interest, appeals to emotion, and when it 
comes to the discussion of an economic 
subject, the throwing up of an immense fog 
bank. I don’t know but they are wise in 
throwing up these fog banks in a discus- 
sion of economic questions, because as 
Lord Balfour, I think, once said, “With 
the general run of people, they much pre- 
fer the existence of a problem which they 
cannot explain to an explanation of it 
which they cannot understand.” (Laughter) 


To Introduce the Speaker. 


My purpose here, as I see by the pro- 
gram and as I was told by the very ag- 
gressive committee of invitation, is to in- 
troduce the speaker. The way I fall is to 
have three or four men who used, in years 
past, to do business with me and give me 
deposits and on whose threshold I used to 
sit to get deposits and then in time of 
panic on whose threshold I used to sit in 
order to get that part I had loaned to 
them back, wait on me and ask me to do 
something. That is nothing to their dis- 
credit because they were the only par- 
ticular class of borrowers in the commun- 
ity who could pay back their loans. 

When they come to me, the recollection 
of that old relationship, the sight of those 
eager, aggressive faces that passed through 
so many experiences, sort of leads me to 
weaken. Then they say, “You don’t have 
to say anything, it doesn’t amount to any- 
thing. You just come down here and 
introduce Dwight Morrow.” I am here 
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without anything to say except some- 
thing about Mr. Morrow, whom I have 
known for a great many years. 

We have a few men in this country— 
their number is increasing all the time— 
who are in business, and great business 
men who are natural college professors, 
and one of those is Dwight Morrow. As 
a matter of fact, his intellectual equipment 
is such that it has been a pretty hard 
thing for him to stay in a commanding 
position in American business, but he has 
stayed. 

College Wanted Him for President. 


Amherst College tried to get him to be 
its President not long ago, and he weak- 
ened almost as much as I did before this 
Packers’ Committee. He is one of the few 
men who by his position speaks with au- 
thority and who can elucidate these great 
economic questions before the people. 

As an indication of the kind of man he 
is a recollection comes to me of some ex- 
periences in the World War. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Mr. Morrow was a member 
of the General Staff of the American Expe- 
ditionary Force. He would not put on a 
uniform. I don’t know just why that was, 
unless he saw the way I looked in one. 
(Laughter) 

He declined a commission, and he did 
most invaluable work on the General Staff 
of the American Expeditionary Force. 

I thought perhaps one of the highest 
tributes I ever heard paid to him or to any 
other man, for that matter, was paid to 
him by Lieutenant-General Sir Edward 
Travers-Clark, who was Quartermaster- 
General of the Armies of Great Britain. 

I went up to Montreuil, General Haig’s 
headquarters, on supply business for the 
American Expeditionary Forces, and Gen- 
eral Travers-Clark said to me, (you know 
they always hyphenate everything over 
there in the way of American names be- 
cause they have a way of hitching together 
proper names in their own country) “Do 
you know Mr. Dwight-Morrow?” 

I said, “Yes, I know Mr. Dwight Mor- 
row.” 

He said, “I understand he is in Paris. 
Would you have any objection to bring 
Mr. Dwight-Morrow up here?” 

I said, “I would be delighted to bring 
him up, but why are you interested in 
him?” 

A Tribute from the Admiralty. 

He said, “The Admiralty said that they 
submitted all the facts and statistics of 
the whole situation regarding allied ship- 
ping to Mr. Dwight-Morrow, and Mr. 
Dwight-Morrow’s condensation of the sit- 
uation and his advice in connection there- 
with has become the policy of the British 
Admiralty, and I would like to see Mr. 
Dwight-Morrow.” 

So I brought Dwight up. (Laughter) 

I will never forget all that profound re- 
spect for Mr. Dwight-Morrow, but since 
he was a civilian and I was a military 
man, Mr. Dwight-Morrow had to eat at 
the second table. After the dinner when 
military convention was forgotten, he was 
received into their intellectual bosom, but 
he never with the civilian uniform could 
get very far any other way with a lot of 
British military men. 

It is a great privilege to listen to the 
speech that Mr. Morrow is sure to make. 
He says he has not written it out, which 
is an indication again that it will be worth 
listening to. (Laughter) I have the very 
great honor of introducing Mr. Dwight 
Morrow. (Applause) 


Mr. Morrow Speaks. 

MR. DWIGHT MORROW: Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Chairman, General Dawes, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a very great 
pleasure to be able to attend this meeting; 
it is a very great honor to be introduced 
by my friend General Dawes. 

I have known him a long time, perhaps 
not so well as you, his neighbors, know 
him, but I knew him and you knew him 
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before his name became a proper noun 
all over the world, and I think we all feel 
that not the least attractive of his many 
excellent qualities is his generous exag- 
geration whenever he speaks of anyone 
that he really is interested in. 

I have come without any prepared ad- 
dress because I understood from President 
Mason that this was to be a conference 
participated in by education and industry. 
I did not know until I was about to leave 
New York that the particular topic was 
“The Outlook for 1927.” 

I really like the topic a little better that 
the Chairman accidentally gave when 
he was introducing General Dawes in or- 
der to introduce me—the outlook for 1917. 
I know not how these oil men and building 
men and automobile men and railroad men 
feel about it, but so far as the banker 
goes he has much more of a feeling of 
certainty if he is permitted to talk about 
the outlook for 1917 than if he is asked 
to speak about the outlook for 1927. 


A Peculiar Topic. 
If I. may be permitted to say so in this 
remarkable partnership between the uni- 
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versity and the meat packers, the topic 
“The Outlook for 1927” seemed to me a 
rather peculiar one. I had rather been 
brought up to believe that universities, at 
least, were interested in a much longer 
outlook than for a single year, and so far 
as industry is concerned one thing is cer- 
tain, that however much they may know 
about their business ten years from date, 
they very rarely ‘know much about their 
business for the succeeding year. 

I will try, however, on the particular 
subject allotted to me, Finance, to speak 
for just a few moments upon what might 
be called the outlook for 1927, and then if 
there is any time left I should like to 
come back to the general character of 
that topic and its relationship to this par- 
ticular audience. 


Delving into the Past. 


This morning I noticed that all three of 
the speakers went back quite a little into 
the past. Mr. Farish, in speaking of the 
oil industry in that very able paper that 
he read, called your attention to the fact 
that the mineral oil business in this coun- 
try began in 1859. 

Mr. Graham, in the equally remarkably 
paper that he read, went for building back 
to primitive man. He talked about man’s 
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search for a shelter immediately after, or 
perhaps at the same time that he searched 
for food. 

And Mr. Jordan, in his very charming 
discussion of the automobile industry, 
spoke to you about that very remarkable 
farmer who got a little extra grain and 
exchanged with his neighbors and then de- 
veloped from that communication and 
transportation and the economic system 
which is the basis of the one under which 
we live. 

In discussing the outlook for 1927 in 
finance, and perhaps in that very narrow 
field of it with which we may consider 
ourselves as having immediate interest, the 
further reconstruction of Europe, to which 
General Dawes has made a very remark- 
able contribution, I should like to go 
back only eight years. 

About eight years ago the war stopped; 
the killing stopped. A great many predic- 
tions were made as to what was going 
to happen, a great many predictions that 
have been proved false. 

I read in a popular’ weekly last week 
an article by a historian or an artist, or 
a combination of historian and artist, in 
which he repeated a statement which has 
very often been made that the Peace 
Treaty of Versailles had caused more 
damage to the world than four years of 
war. 

Every time I have heard that it has been 
a most amazing statement to me. There 
are enough bad things that can be said 
about that Peace Treaty without attempt- 
ing to prove such an amazing proposi- 
tion as that. 


Peace Treaty Faulty. 


No one who was in Europe can avoid 
the conclusion that it was quite impos- 
sible at the end of the war to make any 
peace treaty that would not have had in it 
very, very grave faults. The problem was 
to distribute an enormous loss upon rel- 
atively innocent people, and no peace 
treaty that could have been made could 
have avoided a long period of bickering 
and criticism and assertion and loss before 
people got adjusted to it. 

There is not anyone in this room who if 
he had devoted his whole time to it would 
not have had ideas of his own to put into 
any peace treaty. The unfortunate thing 
for Europe is, and it would have been 
true in any case, that we can all see the 
hardship that this particular peace treaty 
worked and we cannot see the hardship 
that any of these other peace treaties 
that we would have designed would have 
worked. 

But we have had eight years of it now, 
and something like two years—in fact a 
little over two years ago—a very radical 
revision of the Peace Treaty was made by 
a somewhat indirect route. And the one 
thing in it that probably can be most crit- 
icized, the Reparations Clauses, was quite 
substantially revised, at least for the pres- 
ent, without any formal abandonment of 
the clauses of the Peace Treaty. 

That was the work to which General 
Dawes and his great group of associates 
made a contribution for which all Europe 
and America must always be greatly in- 
debted to him and to them. (Applause) 


Benefits of the Dawes Plan. 


Since the Dawes Plan was put into op- 
eration Germany has been practically upon 
a gold basis. A short time before that 
Austria and Hungary were put on a gold 
basis. 

This week Belgium has gone on a gold 
basis. By a decree of her King last Sun- 
day, in whom the power was vested when 
Parliament adjourned last spring, Belgium 
has constituted a new value for her franc, 
has made a new coin to consist of five 
francs of the new gold value of the franc, 
and has buttressed her position by ample 
funds and ample credits to enable her to 
maintain the franc at that position. 

Looking ahead during the next year, I 
should think we might look with confi- 
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dence to having France and Italy during 
that year following the example of Bel- 
gium. ~I should expect that before the 
end of 1927, probably well before the end 
of 1927, France would be out of the night- 
mare of a fluctuating and depreciating 
paper money. That is going to mean a 
great deal to Western Europe. 

Those of us who have lived in America 
I think can have very little conception of 
the horrible cruelty of a depreciating paper 
money, of the strange pranks that it plays 
with all sorts of people and with all sorts 
of things. 


What Depreciating Currency Means. 

Here is this great University with a 
large endowment. If we had gone through 
the experience that they have gone 
through abroad, the bonds of the Univer- 
sity which had been its most conservative 
investments would be worthless or nearly 
worthless, and the stocks which had been 
looked upon as less certain than the bonds 
would have had a great depreciation in 
value. 

The professorial class would have found 
themselves with the same needs and the 
same wants, but with the purchasing 
power of their wage greatly decreased. 
The Civil Service, people of all classes, 
would have found themselves with their 
salaries and wages perhaps slowly in- 
creased but always with a great lag be- 
hind the purchasing value of their money. 

It got so in Germany before General 
Dawes’ Commission went over there that 
wages in the public utilities were revised 
twice a day in order to keep up with the 
fluctuating currency: This summer I 
went abroad with my wife and daughter 
who wanted to study a year in France, and 
we had made an arrangement three or 
four months before on the advice of the 
teachers in Smith College, from which my 
daughter had just graduated, for a place 
at which she was to stay. 

I had not been in Paris very long until I 
appreciated that in the six months that 
had intervened between the time we had 
made that arrangement and the fulfillment 
of the contract by the very estimable 
woman who was keeping this little board- 
ing house, she had made a contract that 
she could not possibly fulfill without loss. 
I asked her if that was not so, and we 
revised the contract with the new purchas- 
ing power of the franc. 


Future Dealings Necessary. 


We haven’t any conception of how many 
of the ordinary processes of life require 
dealings in the future. We look upon it 
pretty much as though it were a question 
of speculation. But when it comes to 
making future contracts we are required 
to make them—contracts with the doctor, 
contracts for our children’s education, con- 
tracts for all the things that make living 
worth while and important, contracts with 
the professors that you hire to come to 
this University, contracts with your em- 
ployees that you want to employ by the 
week, by the month, by the year instead of 
by the day, and all of those things become 
just a question of a gamble and of a cruel 
gamble when a people are relegated to a 
fluctuating paper currency depending upon 
the accidents and the whims and the shift- 
ing tides of politics. 

Europe has been struggling through 
that for eight years and I think Western 
Europe is about at the end of it. I sus- 
pect that the significant thing that is to 
happen before the end of 1927 would be 
that the last country in Western Europe 
that is on a paper basis would go back 
to a stable currency. 


Returning to Stable Currency. 


That is going to mean some temporary 
apparent hardship because after a coun- 
try has been living through a period of 
inflation, one of the first things that hap- 
pens is a certain amount of unemployment 
that follows a period of deflation, but the 
people of Europe (and the éducational 
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processes of the last eight years have been 
quite amazing) are quite ready to face any 
temporary deflation in order to get rid of 
the nightmare of a fluctuating paper 
money. 

That is one specific prediction that I 
make. I make it with some hesitancy; I 
may be wrong, because there are many 
things that can happen that none of us 
can possibly know about or even guess 
intelligently about. But I am going to 
stop there. I am going to say no more 
about 1927. I am going to say no more 
about the future. 

But I would like to say something about 
this audience and about this meeting. I 
would like to say something about the 
past, and after all, reconstructing the past 
is not a very different process from con- 
structing the future. 

Both depend upon the process of an an- 
alysis and inference and generalization, 
and we know very, very little about the 
past. That is why a great University 
like this is an invaluable thing to industry, 
to meat packers, to an audience of this 
kind who are trying to prepare for the 
future. 

A Remarkable Partnership. 
It -s a very remarkable partnership that 
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you have here; it is a very remarkable 
partnership that you are celebrating in 
the Third Annual Conference of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the meat packers. 
Think of it! You couldn’t have had a 
meeting like that a few centuries ago, say 
in the eleventh or the twelfth or the thir- 
teenth or the fourteenth centuries. 

The university, the spiritual progenitor 
of the University of Chicago, was a good 
deal of an aristocrat. You heard some- 
thing of the university and the church and 
the state or the university and the church 
and the empire before the modern state 
came, but you did not hear very much 
about the university and industry. 

Industry, if I might quote General 
Dawes, ate at the second table. Industry 
worked outside of the hall. Of course, 
this cattle business is probably as old a 
business as there is in the world. There 
is very good authority among some econ- 
omists for the statement that our word 

“capital” comes from the word “cattle,” 
the first thing that men could save. 

Industry was a very important part in 
making the world go onward, but the 
church and the university and the state 
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represented by the soldiers or the politi- 
cians sat at the first table and industry 
provided the kitchen and ate in the 
kitchen. 


Progress in Understanding. 


It is a very remarkable thing that you 
have been promoted and allowed to come 
down here and associate with college pro- 
fessors. I don’t say that to make your 
business any less dignified than mine, be- 
cause I am just about to say that in the 
olden times if there was any group in the 
community that had a lower status than 
the people who dealt in cattle it was the 
people who dealt in interest, the financiers. 

They, of course, were of no use except 
when they loaned the money, and when it 
came to pay them back they generally 
had something done with them because 
they were usurers. 

By this very catholic taste of your uni- 
versity they have not only permitted you 
to come, but they have permitted me to 
come, and I am grateful to them, and I 
want to express to the University on your 
behalf your gratitude as well as my own. 
(Applause) 

Seriously, it is a very fine partnership 
because you are all engaged, in the same 
work, although perhaps you are approach- 
ing it from somewhat different angles. 


Civilization Must be Fed. 


The world has got to go on, somebody 
has got to do its rough work. Civilization 
as well as an army must largely travel on 
its belly; it must be fed. Civilization can- 
not wait always for those who know how 
things ought to be done; somebody has 
got to scratch the earth and put the grain 
in the ground and harvest it and take care 
of the cattle and get the food to market in 
order that life shall go on. 

The planting, the harvesting, the tend- 
ing of cattle, and all of those things that 
seem and may be sordid, somebody has to 
dos But the thing that makes all that 
worthwhile is to know what it is all about, 
what it is done for, what we are aiming 
at in this complex and troublous civiliza- 
tion where man stays here but a little 
while, using the work of all those who 
have gone before him, the silent slumber- 
ers in the churchyard, and doing the best 
he can with the problems that press upon 
him in this complicated life. 

Some men who are not required, who 
can be spared because of their vision, be- 
cause of their intellectual power, are 
somewhat withdrawn from those who have 
to keep civilization going, and their func- ° 
tion is to find out what it is all about, 
to tell us what it is all for, to find out 
what they can from us and to point the 
way, and that is what every university is 
required to do. That is what this great 
university is doing. 


Preparing for the Future. 


President Mason spoke this morning 
about the Greek astronomer who mea- 
sured the earth more than a millennium, 
1700 or 1800 years, before Columbus used 
that practical fact. That is what Chicago 
University is today, with its great labor- 
atories, with its able scientists, trying to 
find out—not only those natural laws 
which you all are using, but those social 
laws and social purposes that are going 
to enable the vast number of people that 
now live on this continent and the vaster 
number that are going to live here 50 or 
100 years from now to live together char- 
itably and happily and with a high pur- 
pose. 

It is a fine thing that this university has 
seen the need of calling in the meat pack- 
ers and that the meat packers are here 
with their friends and associates, the 
chamber of commerce, the industrial men, 
telling about their problems of today in 
the presence of the university, and per- 
haps getting from the university some of 
the spirit which will enable us all to un- 
derstand a little better not 1927 but the 
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long future for which the university is 
working. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: Mr. Morrow, 
I want to thank you on behalf of this audi- 
ence for your splendid talk. I know this 
audience will forgive the error in dates 
and recognize a little team-work between 
you and myself. 


Expresses Industry’s Thanks. 


General Dawes, we also want to thank 
you for your presence here and your pres- 
entation of Mr. Morrow. I don’t want 
the audience to feel that the committee 
who invited you here fell into a bed of 
roses, that you received us with open arms 
and that you were weeping upon our 
shoulders with joy over the opportunity. 

I think I recognize in this audience 
some men who might be considering ap- 
proaching your office, and I want to put 
them on their guard. The conference 
was very short and we bounced out very 
quickly. 

The next subject, ladies and gentlemen, 
is that of transportation. We have the 
privilege of having with us here today a 
man well versed in that subject. He, too, 
is a native of the Middle West. He was 
born in Iowa, spent his early life on a 
farm, and as a matter of fact I think he 
did a little cattle raising, and in that way 
we are very sympathetic. He attended 
public schools in Iowa and finished them 
and went through the university and took 
the law course; then he opened up a prac- 
tice in Sioux City. 

Sargent’s Early Career. 


Shortly after opening up his practice 
he was employed by the Rock Island as 
their attorney. Having ben engaged in a 
service that was very creditable, he was 
employed by the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern as their attorney. Later on he was 
made their general counsel and vice-presi- 
dent. Later he was made president of that 
great system, the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern. 

During all of the years that he spent 
in the practice of law and in the work for 
these railroad organizations he devoted 
himself to the study of the problem of 
railroading, and he got into every branch 
of that great industry and equipped him- 
self for the position that he now holds. 

I know of no man who is better able to 
talk upon this subject, I know of no man 
who has done more to bring together the 
public and these great institutions, and I 
have very great pleasure in introducing to 
you Mr. Fred W. Sargent, President of 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Company. (Applause.) 


Transportation 
By Fred W. Sargent, President Chicago 
and North Western Railway Co. 


The subject assigned to me is compre- 
hensive enough to embrace all the forms 
of transportation. Improvement in means 
of transportation has been a fundamental 
necessity of man’s progress. Since he first 
began to exchange his goods for those of 
his neighbor, each advance which has pro- 
vided more efficient transportation has 
ushered in a whole series of new activities. 

The United States is equipped today 
with the most rapid, abundant and inex- 
pensive transportation which has ever 
handled the commerce of any country, and 
it has a civilization teeming with more 
varied and intense activity than any civili- 
zation which ever has existed elsewhere. 


Three Kinds of Transportation. 


When we refer to modern transporta- 
tion there are three important kinds which 
immediately come to mind, viz., transpor- 
tation by motor vehicles, transportation by 
water aand transportation by railroad. 
Transportation by motor vehicles on 
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public highways is our latest development 
of transportation on a large scale. It is 
still in its infancy, although a very lusty 
infancy, and we cannot yet appraise -its 
contribution to our social and economic 
welfare. But its development has sur- 
passed expectations of a few years ago 
and students recognize that it may con- 
tain still unsuspected possibilities. 

In the early development of the rail- 
roads there was much conjecture as to 
whether they could ever compete success- 
fully with transportation by water. It 
may be that we do not foresee the effect 
of the motor vehicle and other means of 
transportation on our social and economic 
life any better than past generations ap- 
preciated the possibilities of the railroad. 

We cannot consider the problems of 
transportation without taking into account 
the influence that will be exerted upon 
their solution by the policies of our State 
and Federal governments, especially the 
latter. The governments provide the 
highways upon which motor vehicles and 
water carriers are operated. They have 
power to regulate all means of transpor- 
tation, and exercise this power over the 
railroads with great comprehensiveness. 


Need a Transportation Policy. 
We need a national transportation policy 








FRED W. 
(President Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Co.) 


SARGENT 


Speaker at the Convention. 


based on sound economic principles. Such 
a policy will tend to cause all traffic to 
move by motor vehicle, by water, by rail, 
or jointly by more than one of these 
means according to the way in which it 
can be handled at the least cost in pro- 
portion to the quality of the service. 

Of course, in comparisons of cost of 
transportation there should be included 
not only the rates charged by the carriers 
and paid by the shippers, but also the ex- 
penses incurred by the public in providing 
means of transportation. One of the com- 
monest and most serious errors made in 
comparing costs by motor, by water and 
by rail is that of ignoring, first, the taxes 
paid by the general public to develop and 
maintain highways and waterways, and 
secondly, the taxes collected by the public 
from the railways. 

There is another factor of great impor- 
tance which usually is overlooked. This 
is the effect that is produced upon the 
cost of rail transportation by the diversion 
of traffic from the railways. The railroad 
business is economically one of’ “increas- 
ing returns.” 

Assuming that unit costs of labor, mate- 
rials, fuel and capital are not increasing, 
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every increase in railroad traffic makes it 
possible to handle each unit of traffic at a 
lower average. cost. Likewise, the diver- 
sion of traffic from a railway makes 
higher than it otherwise would be the cost 
of handling each unit of its traffic that is 
left. There are exceptions, but this is the 
general rule. 


Diverting Freight to Water. 


We see the effects of this economic 
tendency on the western railways at the 
present time. A large amount of freight 
business has been diverted from them to 
the Panama Canal. Its loss has indirectly 
increased the cost of handling the remain- 
ing. traffic, and is one of the principal 
reasons why the Western District is not 
earning a fair return and needs an ad- 
vance in rates. 

I have alluded to this situation because 
it so forcibly illustrates the fact that many 
savings claimed in the cost of transporta- 
tion are more apparent than real. We 
must consider the probable effects of any 
proposed transportation policy upon all 
means of transportation, or we will make 
serious mistakes. 

Reverting to the subject of motor trans- 
portation, its development has caused the 
railways a heavy loss of passenger earn- 
ings. This has been occasioned principally 
by the private automobile, but a large and 
increasingly amount of traffic is being 
taken by the motor bus. 

The extent to which the railways them- 
selves should engage in motor bus Service, 
and the kind of regulation to which such 
transportation should be subjected, are 
questions of great importance. The fact 
that the railways have been unable to re- 
duce their service in proportion to the loss 
of passenger business, and that in conse- 
quence they must get sufficient revenues 
from their remaining business, affords 
another illustration of the effect produced 
upon the cost of handling the traffic that 
is left to the railways by the diversion of 
traffic from them. 


Competition From Motor Bus. 

Obviously, if the railways were getting 
the $300,000,000 annually which the. pas- 
senger traffic they have lost within the 
last five years would have yielded them, 
their costs per unit of traffic and the rates 
they must charge would be different from 
what they are. I am not complaining or 
criticizing because they have lost this 
traffic. I am using it only as an illustra- 
tion of the principle that it is not possible 
to divert traffic from the railways to any 
other means of transportation without 
producing an effect on railroad costs per 
unit of traffic and. on railway rates. 

At present it seems quite unlikely 
that the motor truck will largely supersede 
freight transportation by rail. It seems 
much better adapted to perform terminal 
service, by which it gives beneficial relief 
to the railways, and it seems likely to be 
confined to hauls for short distances—that 
is, of fifty miles or less. 

The reasons for this can be best shown 
by concrete facts. The receipts of live- 
stock in Chicago in September averaged 
about 55,000 per working day, or 900 car- 
loads. It would require over 6,000 trucks 
to move one day’s receipts into ‘the stock- 
yards. 

Livestock comes from long distances, 
and it would in fact have required more 
than four times that many trucks to per- 
form the entire service of transportation 
and make the return trip. It is difficult 
to picture 6,000 trucks arriving at the 
stockyards over our congested highways 
each day and disposing of their loads in 
an orderly manner, and the cost would be 
prohibitive. 

Handling Freight by Truck. 

The traffic of all kinds flowing through 
Chicago approximates half a million tons 
a day. It is estimated that the_ traffic 
coming from Iowa alone would require a 
fleet of 42,000 trucks daily. This proces- 
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sion of trucks, if they were placed in a 
single line and spaced twenty feet apart, 
would extend from Chicago to Tama, 
Iowa, a distance of 270 miles. It is not 
necessary to say that our highways and 
the terminal facilities of Chicago are not 
adapted to handling freight in this way. 

We are in the midst of a movement for 
extensive development of inland water- 
ways by the Federal government. The 
two principal arguments advanced in favor 
of this policy are, first, that it is needed 
to relieve the railways of traffic that they 
cannot handle, or that is unprofitable to 
them, and secondly, that it will result in 
reducing the cost of transportation because 
transportation by water is cheaper than 
by rail. 

The first argument may be dismissed 
with a brief discussion. The railways at 
present have ample capacity for handling 
promptly and satisfactorily all the busi- 
ness offered to them, and there is no 
physical limit to the extent to which they 
can be expanded. The only really difficult 
problem that must be solved in order to 
adequately enlarge their capacity is a 
financial one. 

They can raise enough capital for the 
purpose if allowed to earn net returns 
comparable with those earned in other 
lines of industry and commerce. If, by 
being allowed to earn reasonable net re- 
turns, they are enabled adequately to 
enlarge their capacity, they will un- 
doubtedly be able, unless there are unfore- 
seen advances in labor costs and prices, to 
handle an increasing traffic at a diminish- 
ing average cost per unit of traffic. The 
entire past history of railroad transporta- 
tion in this country supports these views, 
and there is nothing in present or prospec- 
tive conditions that negatives them. 


No “Unprofitable” Traffic. 

There is no class of traffic that the rail- 
ways are now handling that can be con- 
sidered “unprofitable” in the sense that 
they could better afford to lose it than 
keep it. The only exception that probably 
should be made is freight moving for short 
distances in congested areas which is more 
suitable for movement by motor truck. 
With this exception the general principle 
already stated holds good, viz., that every 
gain in traffic tends to enable a railway to 
handle each unit of its business at a lower 
cost, while every loss tends to increase its 
cost per unit of traffic handled. 

Turning to the question whether trans- 
portation by water is cheaper than by rail, 
we might well dismiss from consideration 
transportation on deep waterways pro- 
vided by nature, such as the ocean and 
the Great Lakes. 

A direct ocean route from this interior 
territory to trans-Atlantic markets would 
Stimulate industrial and agricultural 
growth with resulting benefits to all 
classes of business, including that of rail- 
road transportation in the region thus 
benefited. 

The real question that is presented by 
the advocacy of extensive development of 
inland waterways is whether transporta- 
tion by shallow canals and rivers, upon 
whose development and maintenance large 
amounts must be expended, can be pro- 
vided more cheaply by rail in proportion 
to the quality and value of the service 
rendered. If it cannot, then the develop- 
ment of such waterways would be a waste 
of public money. If we concede that trans- 
portation by canal and river can be made 
cheaper in proportion to the kind of 
service rendered than by rail, then we 
should consider the effects, through chang- 
ing routes of commerce and markets, that 
would be produced by the development of 
inland waterways. 

Waterways vs. Railroads. 

Major General William M._ Black, 
U. S. A. (Retired), has said upon this 
subject: 

“New waterway lines of transportation 
should not be established unless an 
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analysis of the existing railway, highway 
and waterway lines and of the need for 
transportation shows that the proposed 
new line is required, and that if estab- 
lished it will: produce an annual saving in 
the cost of transportation greater than the 
interest on construction plus maintenance 
and operating cost. 

“As the cost of all lines of communica- 
tion is paid for from the public wealth, an 
exercise of unprejudiced judgment is de- 
manded, before an investment is made. In 
selecting any one of the general transpor- 
tation agencies for use, the total tonnage 
requiring movement must be analyzed as 
to volume, distance to be moved, conti- 
nuity of traffic, kinds of commodities, im- 
portance of time of transit, class of 
carriers required, and terminal facilities.” 

Every unprejudiced and disinterested 
student of the economics of transporta- 
tion will accept as sound the principles 
stated by General Black. 

Study Existing Means. 

Obedient to his injunction that we study 
the existing means of transportation and 
their results, we cannot do better than 
consider what has been accomplished by 
the development of any of our oldest and 
most historic inland waterways—the Erie 
cana], now a part of the New York barge 
system. Because of the way in which our 
country has developed most of our im- 
portant routes of traffic run east and west. 
Some of the most important of our water- 
ways which it is proposed to develop, 
such as that from the lakes to the gulf, 
and the Mississippi and the Missouri 
rivers, run principally north and south. 
Obviously this would be a handicap to 
them in getting traffic. 

The Erie canal, on the other hand, runs 
east and west and connects at one end 
with the Great ‘Lakes and at the other end 
with the Hudson river. It would be im- 
possible to have in this country any canal 
or canalized river more favorably circum- 
stanced to get a large traffic. 

In its early history the Erie canal was 
the most successful means of transporta- 
tion in existence. It was projected 
through a country when it was in its 
infancy. The tolls charged for its service 
amply covered operating costs and return 
on the investment. It assisted in the up- 
building of the commerce of New York 
state and the west, and was unquestion- 





THE SAME OLD SCENERY. 

Joe Ilg, of the Grand Trunk Railroad, 
thought this was the best convention he ever 
attended. So did those who met Joe’s hand- 
clasp and got away alive. 
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ably a prime factor in making New York 
the greatest port of the nation. The ton- 
nage moving on it grew from 667,000 tons 
in 1836 to an average of nearly two million 
tons in the years 1855-1860, and to three 
— one-half million tons from 1870 to 


No Tolls After 1882. 


In these latter years it was coming in 
keen competition with the railroads. No 
tolls were charged after 1882 and the 
entire expense of operation was borne by 
the state. The traffic moving on the canal 
was now obliged to bear only the charges 
made by the carriers, which were lower 
than those of the competing railways: It 
was unable, nevertheless, to withstand 
their competition, and in the five years 
ending with 1905, its traffic declined to an 
average of 2,144, 492 tons annually. 

There seemed to be an opportunity for 
it to secure a large traffic provided it was 
made more efficient. Therefore, between 
1904 and 1914 it was rebuilt. Its channels 
were deepened, it was provided with new 
terminal facilities, and its capacity was in- 
creased theoretically to twenty million 
tons annually. 

Governor Smith gave the cost of this 
work in his message of January 7th, 1925, 
to the New York Legislature as follows: 
Cost of Barge Canal, including con- 

struction of terminals, grain ele- 

vators, repairs, maintenance and 


operation and payment of claims. $191,000,626.91 
Interest on canal bonds 1905 to 1924 39,880,387.00 


Total cost of barge canal to 
MBAS ara s RRE wagh sag sans $230,881,013.91 
The completed barge canal was in oper- 
ation during the five years ending with 
1924. The tonnage handled by it was as 
follows: 


1919 .wccccceceecssees 842,164 
1920 ..ccccvcveceseces 891,221 
WOBL cnrncccccccevecce 993,639 
W922 wccccccscecccvces 1,485,109 
|) + See ce 1,626,062 
1924 wccccecerervevcdes 1,691,766 


It will be noted that after five years of 
use the canal did not handle two million 
tons of freight although its capacity had 
been increased to a theoretical twenty 
million tons. This leads us to inquire 
what are the characteristics of transpor- 
tation on the barge canal which act as a 
handicap in its competition with railroad 
service? 


Why Is Traffic So Small? 


The best information we have is con- 
tained in a special report of Frederick 
Stuart Greene, State Superintendent of 
Public Works, to Governor Smith on 
February 26th, 1926, from which the fol- 
lowing is quoted: 

“The traffic carried on the barge canal 
has fallen short of expectations. It is now 
floating only about one-tenth of its ton- 
nage capacity. 

“The net cost of the canal to the tax- 
payers in 1925 was $10,573,626.84. 

“In 1925 it cost the state $4.51 per ton 
for all freight loaded on the canal, regard- 
less of length of haul. It would have been 
cheaper for the state if all the freight car- 
ried on the canal had been put in railroad 
cars and the state had paid the freight 
bills. 

“The statement that the canal saves the 
people of New York $50,000,000 annually 
in ‘depressed’ rail rates is not proven; first, 
because it is open to question if the Inter- 
state Commerce and Public Service Com- 
missions would allow rail rates to be in- 
creased $50,000,000 a year, even if the 
canal were not in existence; second, are 
other states lacking canals proportionately 
overcharged by the railroads because of 
such a lack? 

Ice on Canal a Handicap. 

“The fundamental reason for the very 
small use of the canal is ice. The canal is 
closed by ice for five months of the year. 

“Another obstacle is the existence of 
immovable bridges over the canal, per- 
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mitting a clearance of only fifteen feet. 
This necessitates the use of a special type 
of boat which cannot be operated advan- 
tageously on any other body of water. 

“In connection with the canal system 
the state has sixty-six terminals at which 
there are fifty-three warehouses, costing 
from a few thousand to more than a 
million and a half dollars each. During 
the past two years no freight was handled 
at forty-nine of these terminals, and only 
five of the fifty-three warehouses were 
used for canal freight. Many of the ter- 
minals have never been used for canal 
tonnage since the day they were built. 

“The canal has not only too many 
terminals, but is over-equipped with freight 
houses, machine shops, derricks, and other 
terminal facilities, seldom if ever used, but 
for which maintenance costs must be paid 
each year. 


The Little-Used Elevator. 


“The one-million bushel elevator at 
Oswego was opened on May 16, 1925, but 
no wheat was offered until October 21st. 
Its operating expenses for the seven and 
one-half months during which it was 
operated amounted to $90,006, while the 
capital charge at 4 per cent on cost of 
construction for seven and a half months 
was $41,126, or a total cost during that 


period exclusive of depreciation, of 
$131,132. 
“Its total receipts during the same 


period were only $1,397. The net loss to 
the state was $129,735 

“Spending money for terminals and 
grain elevators in the hope that increased 
tonnage would follow has thus far been 
unsuccessful.” 

These comments refer principally to the 
physical characteristics of the canal which 
tend to make its operation difficult. Only 
one reason which he mentions is “funda- 
mental.” This is the closing of the canal 
for five months of the year because of ice. 

There are other factors to which your 
attention is called as having a direct bear- 
ing upon this subject. 

A first class double track railroad has a 
capacity equal to fully five times the ca- 
pacity of the present canal, and the canal 
as it now exists must compete in some 
measure with at least five lines of railway, 
two of which now have substantial amount 
of line that is equipped with four tracks. 
The combined capacity of these lines is 
many times that of the canal. 


Railways Handle More Freight. 


The decline in canal traffic set in with 
the expansion of railway service. In 1860 
the New York State canals were handling 
more tonnage than the New York Central 
and Erie railroads combined, while by 


1900 the canals were handling only 
3,345,941 tons and the railways over 
64,000,000 tons. In 1915 canal traffic had 


declined to 1,853,114 tons, while the two 
railroads were carrying more than 99,545,- 
000 tons. 

There are factors in this competition 
entirely apart from the question of rates 
and charges which seem to have been 
entirely overlooked by the promoters of 
the enlarged canal. 

The’ canal had proved that it was 
adapted to local traffic and presented ad- 
vantages to local industries. Any traffic 
originating or terminating beyond the 
immediate territory it served must be 
transferred from the vehicles in which it 
arrived at the canal terminal to vessels 
which could traverse the canal. 

Such transfer involves either large ex- 
pense or large investment in equipment 
suitable for the purpose, and such equip- 
ment cannot be reasonably provided unless 
there is a volume of traffic sufficient to 
keep it employed. These conditions were 
not present in this case. 


Shipment to Any Point. 


The _railroads, on the other hand,: are 
part of a national transportation. system 
providing a means of shipment from any 
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point having railway service to any other 
point within the nation without transfer. 

The canal is adapted to handling ship- 
ments in large quantities; economy is in 
handling barges loaded to capacity. It 
was enlarged to provide for the passage 
of barges with a capacity of 2,000 tons 
each. This provision seems impractical in 
view of the fact that no industry or 
shipper located upon the canal or served 
directly by it is in position to ship or 
receive 2,000 tons or more of freight in a 
single consignment. 

The providing of large equipment could 
be justified only upon the assumption that 
it would be used for through traffic which 
would be attracted away from the rail- 
roads. It appears that up to this time, 
although the railroad rates are about 25 
per cent higher than corresponding canal 
rates, the canal service does not attract 
traffic moving long distances between 
points not located directly on the canal 
and which would have to be transferred 
to canal vehicles at canal junctions. 


Shippers Prefer the Railroads. 


The volume of traffic available that 
might move upon the canal has been con- 
stantly increasing, but all of the increase 
has been handled by the railroads, show- 
ing that shippers prefer railroad service. 
This preference arises largely from the 
ability of the railroads to handle com- 
merce in carload lots. The carload lot, as 
compared with larger lots, involves less 
capital and less business risk. It also re- 
quires less storage space. 

Even for the carriage of coal it was 
found that factories along the canal pre- 
ferred railroad service. Possibly this was 
because a factory using two cars of coal 
per week, for example, can arrange to 
have it delivered by rail in fifty ton lots 
on siding adjacent to its power house, one 
car every Tuesday and another Friday, 
thus avoiding storage and hauling. The 
dependability of railroad service has in- 
creased the shipper’s confidence in it and 
has won many friends. 

Another factor of importance has been 
that the railroads have developed special 
equipment adapted to particular classes of 
traffic—stock cars for livestock, refrigera- 
tor cars for fruits, vegetables, meats and 
dairy products, hopper bottom cars for 
ore and coal. Private companies handling 
large quantities of special products have 
provided tank cars for oil and refrigerator 
cars for meats and fruit, and thus accom- 
modated themselves to railroad service. 
These facilities help to make the railroad 
service both efficient and attractive. 


Time Element, Most Important. 


The time: element is possibly the most 
important of all. The railroads competing 
with the canal are able to haul freight 
from, one end of the canal to the other in 
less time than is required to. perform 
terminal switching and transfer service 
and get freight loaded onto the canal 
vehicles. 


The whole of our. commercial structure . 


has been ‘changed .by the free movement 
of traffic which railroad transportation 
affords. The volume of traffic has_ in- 
creased with each step in the development 
of railroad service. The speed and 
promptness of railroad service have been 
invaluable assets to business generally. 
Thus far there appears to be no possibility 
of making transportation by inland water- 
ways either equal.or comparable to that 
by railway in these respects. 

I have presented :at some length: the 


history of the Erie canal because it seems, . 


to throw some light*upon the probable 
results of the development of 
waterways in other parts of the country. 


It seems highly significant.that, it handled : 


traffic to its capacity years ago when the 
total commerce of the country was small, 
and ‘only a comparatively small amount 
of money had been spent in developing it, 
and that it has handled very much léss 





inland . 
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traffic within recent years after the avail- 
able commerce had become enormous, and 
a very large amount has been spent in 
enlarging and deepening it and providing 
it with terminal facilities. 


Explanation Is Simple. 


The explanation seems simple. It was 
originally built and operated to provide a 
better and cheaper means of transporta- 
tion than any that was then available, and 
to render a service that was principally 
local in character. Then the railroads 
came and provided a service which was 
far superior in proportion to its cost and 
made it possible to build up a commerce 
that was national in its extent. 

The canal in its original condition hay- 
ing proved unable to meet railroad compe- 
tition, it was rebulit and enlarged and 
improved for the express purpose of 
enabling it to compete successfully. But 
those who caused it to be rebuilt ignored 
the enormous’ changes in transportation, 
commerce, business methods, financial 
conditions and modes of living which had 
occurred since the early history of the 
canal. They apparently assumed that all 
that was necessary to enable it to get a 
large amount of traffic in competition with 
the railways was to enable those who 
operated the barges upon it to haul a ton 
of freight one mile cheaper than the rail- 
roads. 

The outcome has shown they were 
entirely mistaken. Although rates on the 
canal actually are lower than on the rail- 
ways, it does not and cannot compete 
successfully with them because freight 
rates are not the only things that shippers 
consider. In buying transportation they 
are just like buyers of everything else. 
They consider, like buyers of everything 
else, not only how much they will have 
to pay, but what they are going to get for 
their money. 


Better Service by Rail. 


They ship by rail rather than by canal 
because the canal rate is lower only if 
service be disregarded. The rail rate is 
lower in proportion to the speed, depend- 
ability, convenience and value of the 
service. 

I have felt it worth while to thus 
analyze somewhat at length the results of 
the New York state barge canal involving 
an investment of 230 millions of dollars, in 
an effort to point out some of the errors 
we in the middle west should attempt to 
avoid in entering upon any extensive pro- 
gram looking to the development of trans- 
portation by inland canals or rivers. 

I'am satisfied if any inland waterway 
could be made to pay its own way and 
afford substantial value to the general in- 
dustrial structure, it would not be because 
of numerous docks, elevators, etc., scat- 
tered along the course of the canal in an 
effort ‘to attract business away from the 
railroads. It could only succeed if located 
between great terminals, and then in such 
a manner as to attract large volumes of 
traffic previously concentrated by the 
railroads in large warehouses and terminal 
facilities. 


Lakes to Gulf Waterway. 


If there is any inland waterway that 
promises any measure of success along 
these lines it is to be found in the route 
from the foot of Lake Michigan to St: 
Louis and the Gulf, and possibly in the 
route from the Twin Cities to the Gulf, 
although in the latter case the probability 
of long periods of inactivity due to freez- 
ing of the river in the winter months pre- 
sents a somewhat more serious obstacle. 

In later years there have been provided 
at Chicago, terminal market facilities of 
phenomenal magnitude; cold storage suffi- 
cient to store butter and cheese,,in quanti- 
ties of thousands of tons,,meats in excess 
of 100,000 tons; fruits, vegetables _and 
poultry in vast quantities, grain elevators 
with a. storage, capacity ,of fifty, millions 
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of bushels, and lesser facilities of various 
kinds. Chicago is-also a natural concen- 
trating point for large masses of raw 
materials, such, for instance, as-iron ore 
and timber from the north, and many of 
the products of agriculture. 

The transportation facilities of Chicago 
are such as to attract manufacturing 
enterprises which operate on a plan of 
mass production. The American Can 
Company, the International Harvester 
Company, the American Bridge Company, 
steel and cement industries, and many 
others represent the largest undertakings 
of their kind in the world, and adequate 
transportation is one of the primary 
factors contributing to their success. 


Packers Need Adequate Transportation. 


The slaughtering and meat packing in- 
dustry, measured by the value of its 
products, is the greatest manufacturing 
industry in the United States as well as in 
Chicago, and the movement of both its 
raw materials and finished products de- 
mand the best type of transportation, both 
rail and water, at the lowest reasonable 
costs consistent with efficient service. 

The Chicago markets are the greatest 

asset of the great northwest, and have 
made this territory the bread basket of 
America. 
_ The railroads centering here distribute 
in wages, purchases of material and fuel, 
and in the payment of taxes in Chicago 
and vicinity over three hundred millions 
of dollars annually, and this distribution 
is a large contributing factor to the pros- 
perity of this city, in that it affects its 
merchants and manufacturers and con- 
tributes to the extension of the city’s 
homes and business enterprises. 

Chicago is.a typical railroad city in 
which the -water transportation of the 
great system of national inland water- 
ways, to-wit, the Great Lakes, is co- 
ordinated with all railroads serving the 
city, and all of the advantages of both 
railroads and such natural waterways are 
secured to its citizens. Whether this 
same co-ordination could be secured by 
water from this city to the Gulf of 
Mexico is a more serious problem. 


Consider Problem Frankly. 


The problem is one,, however, that 
ought to be considered and discussed in a 
frank and open way, uninfluenced by 
sentimentality. or political considerations. 
If it is decided, however, that such a 
development would be of value to the 
middle west, then our friends in the east 
ought not object because they are now 
reaping the benefits of the Panama Canal 
which the middle west helped to construct 
and which it is now helping to support, 
not only by. means of taxation, but by 
much greater indirect losses. 

No doubt many persons who favored 
the construction of the Panama Canal did 
so because they believed it would reduce 
railroad rates. Its principal effect thus 
far upon the railroads has been to change 
routes of traffic, but it “has also caused 
commodities which formerly were pro- 
duced in and shipped from the Mississippi 
Valley to the Pacific Coast to be produced 
on and shipped from the Atlantic sea- 
board in increasing amounts. 

The middle western manufacturer and 
distributer is suffering with the western 
railroads because of the changes that have 
been caused not only in the routes over 
which the traffic: moves, but.in the origin 
and distribution of the commodities of 
which the traffic consists. 


An Intricate Problem. 


I realize I have not thrown much light 
upon this intricate problem; perhaps I am 
reluctant to see the advantages which 
might arise from inland canals and river 
development because of my close contact 
and vital interest in railroad transporta- 
tion. I have tried, however, to divorce 
myself. from this consideration, and if I 
have -succeeded in developing some 
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BROUGHT UP IN THE BUSINESS. 


Henry Buckham, representing the Johns- 
Manville Co., is the son of Tom Buckham, 
former general manager for Morris & Co., 
and a worthy descendant. 


thoughts that will encourage deliberate 
study, then I shall feel that the time you 
have allotted to me has not been entirely 
wasted. 

I am frank to admit, however, that my 
own conclusions are of little value, for my 
mind is not fully made up as to the value 
or lack of value of the proposed inland 
waterway developments. My mind _ is, 
however, made up as to one proposition, 
and that is if such developments would 
help the general prosperity of the middle 
west there can be no doubt that such 
prosperity would likewise be reflected in 
the prosperity of all means of transporta- 
tion, including that of the motor vehicle 
and the railroads. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: Iam sure we 
are all extremely indebted to Mr. Sar- 
gent for this splendid talk that he has 
given us. Indeed, I think we are indebted 
to all the gentlemen who have addressed 
the conference today. 

Surely this is an evidence on the part 
of Mr. Mason of his desire to have the 
University of Chicago meshed into the 
problems of the public. 

At this time I want to extend to Mr. 
Mason and the University of Chicago the 
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appreciation of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers for the privilege that has 
been given to us to cooperate with him 
on this occasion, and also to the Industrial 
Club, the Commercial Club and the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and to the 
individuals representing different indus- 
tries who have been so helpful. 

We are very grateful to you all. 

The meeting stands adjourned. 

Whereupon the. meeting adjourned at 
three-thirty o’clock. 

en 

THE CONVENTION COMMITTEES. 


Arrangements for the regular conven- 
tion sessions and departmental meetings 
were entirely in the hands of the staff of 
the Institute. The planning of the pro- 
gram and the execution of all details was 
in itself a proof of the standard of ef- 
ficiency which has been attained by the 
Institute organization. It was a matter of 
pride as well as of relief to packinghouse 
men who have served in the past to know 
that their trade organization is now func- 
tioning so perfectly. 

Institute department directors and their 
assistants were vigilant in looking after 
the welfare of active and associate mem- 
bers of the Institute, and visitors and 
members of the press were equally well 
served. The young ladies of the Institute 
organization were not only prompt in the 
discharge of their duties, but they added 
a touch of charm to the convention head- 
quarters which was by no means objec- 
tionable to those who visited there. 

The entire entertainment program in the 
hands of chairman Lester Armour, and 
the fact that it was the most successful 
in the history of the organization reflects 
credit on his direction. The committee 
list was as follows: 

Committee on Banquet and Entertain- 
ment.—Lester Armour, General Chairman. 

Section on Ladies’ Entertainment.— 
Mrs. R. H. Gifford, Chairman; Mrs. Lester 
Armour, Mrs. Ralph S. Coughenour, Mrs. 
Robert C. McManus, Mrs. Richard W. 
Howes, Mrs. Oscar G. Mayer, Mrs. Victor 
H. Munnecke, Mrs. Walter S. Johnston, 
Mrs. Horace O. Wetmore, Mrs. Arthur 
D. White, Mrs. Harry J. Williams, Mrs. 
William Whitfield Woods. 

Section on Music and Entertainment, 
Paul I. Aldrich, Chairman. 

Section on Dinners and Reception.— 
Lester Armour, Chairman; R. D. Mac- 
Manus, Secretary. 
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“A good time was had by all!” 

How often have’ these words 
brought .up the tail-end of a news 
item about entertainment? No ex- 
pression in the English language has 
been more fearfully overworked. 

Like charity, they too have covered 
a multitude of—sins, shall we say? 
That might be a bit too severe. Let 
us paraphrase by substituting “enter- 
tainments” for the shorter and uglier 
word. Certainly the quoted phrase 
has been used to cap the description 
of almost every kind of entertain- 
ment. 

Never was it used with more of 
truth, however, than in relation to 
the entertainment program of the 
1926 Packers’ Convention. No press 
agent is needed to herald the success 
of this program. Its participants are 
its most enthusiastic advertisers. 

Old-time packer convention attend- 
ants might be inclined to hoot at the 
statement that it began with a Sun- 
day concert and tea. Yet that event 
—even in advance of the arrival. of 
the majority of out-of-town visitors— 
was attended by several hundred 
ladies and gentlemen who seemed to 
enjoy themselves hugely, and to get 
acquainted with each other at once. 

In fact, this Sunday event set the 
pace of sociability and normal enjoy- 
ment for the entire convention period. 
Those who preferred their “tea” else- 
where were able to accommodate 
themselves, and everybody was 
happy. 

In fact, after the Monday night 
dinner and entertainment, the Tues- 
day evening reception and the 
Wednesday night men’s banquet and 
ladies’ theater party, Chairman Lester 
Armour and his assistants were over- 
whelmed with congratulations on 
what was termed “the best entertain- 
ment ever offered at a packers’ con- 
vention.” 


The Sunday Get-Together 


The entertainment program began with 
a concert and tea at the Drake Hotel on 
Sunday afternoon. The Drake is an ideal 
convention place, with many facilities for 
a variety of entertainment arrangements. 

The concert was held in the beautiful 
Fountain Room adjoining the main corri- 
dor, and the guests were grouped infor- 
mally about in comfortable seats and free 
to move about, and they more than filled 
the place. The program was given by the 
Chicago String Ensemble, with the assist- 
ance of Miss Helene ‘Landon, who played 
the harp and later sang to her own ac- 
companiment. She did both delightfully, 
and some big packer executives were 
noted to wax enthusiastic at her efforts. 

At the end of the program everybody 
moved into the beautiful Drake library 
adjoining, where prettily-decorated tea- 
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Convention Entertainment—1926 Model—Makes a Great Big Hit! 


tables bore a variety of refreshments, dis- 
pensed under the direction of the hostesses, 
Mrs. Oscar G. Mayer and Mrs. Arthur D. 
White. 

Here old acquaintances were renewed 
and new ones made under the most favor- 
able auspices: It was something new as a 
convention beginning, and the enthusiasm 





LESTER ARMOUR 
(Armour and Company, Chicago) 
Chairman Committee on Banquet and 
Entertainment. 


which began to be manifest then grew as 
the days passed and the good times 
piled up. 


Dinner and Entertainment 


On Monday evening Chairman Lester 
Armour and his staff provided what was 
voted to be the nearest to a 100 per cent 
good time ever enjoyed at a packers’ con- 
vention. They will not get through talk- 
ing about this dinner-dance for a good 
while to come. 

It was held in the Main Dining Room 
and Avenue of Palms at the Drake, a spot 
which needed no “gilding of the lily” to 
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make it attractive. More than 600 ladies 
and gentlemen sat down at 7:30 p. m. to 
a dinner which speaks for itself: 


CROUSTADE SUEDOISE 
CELERY OLIVES 
MEDALLION OF SALMON, RICHELIEU 


ENGLISH LAMB CHOP 
INSTITUTE STYLE 


SPECIAL BAKED POTATO 
STRING BEANS, MORNAY 
SALAD, ROTHSCHILD 
TOASTED WAFERS 
MOUSSE NOUGATINE 
ASSORTED CAKES 
MOCHA 


During the dinner and throughout the 
evening Cope Harvey’s Orchestra played 
for dancing, and it was music that moved 
some of the oldest of the old-timers to 
take the floor every time it started up. 
In fact, the demand was so insistent that 
it played for two hours beyond the 
allotted time. 

The entertainment included an operatic 
ensemble of ten voices which delighted 
the assemblage with the good old war- 
horses from “Lucia” and “Carmen,” as 
well as modern selections. A_ typical 
dancing team of the Paris music halls, 
Sandrisi and Copelli, labored under diffi- 
culties on the marble floor of the Drake 
dining room, but managed to please with 
a variety of artistic and grotesque dance 
creations. 

The star of the bill was Rae Samuels, 
the “blue streak of vaudeville,” who sang 
number after number of her song hits and 
had the crowd calling for more when she 
was compelled to rush back to the Palace 
to take her place on the bill there. The 
entire performaance was under the direc- 
tion of the Orpheum Circuit management. 


The Reception 

What in professional parlance is known 
as an “added attraction” was the formal 
reception on Tuesday evening, at which 
the Vice-President of the United States 
and the speakers at the Public Conference 
were the guests of honor. This was 
another new feature of convention pro- 
grams, and one which indicated some- 
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Main Dining Room and Avenue of Palms, Drake Hotel, scene of the most delightful 
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thing more of what Institute members 
think of themselves and their industry. 

The affair was held in the beautiful new 
grand foyer and grand ball-room of the 
Palmer House, than which there is no 
handsomer setting anywhere in the coun- 
try, even at the White House. 

Convention guests and their ladies gath- 
ered in the foyer and were introduced by 
President Oscar G. Mayer to the Vice- 
President of the United States, General 
Charles G. Dawes, and the other guests of 
honor, who were President Fred W. 
Sargent of the Chicago & North Western 
Railroad, President W. S. Farish of the 
American Petroleum Institute, President 
Edward S. Jordan of the Jordan Motor Car 
Company, and Ernest Robert Graham, of 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White. 

Following the reception there was a 
musical treat. Edith Mason, prima donna 
soprano of the Chicago Opera, accom- 
panied by Frank St. Leger, one of the 
conductors of the opera, sang the waltz 
song from Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet,” 
and a group of songs ranging from a 
negro spiritual by Harry Burleigh to a 
delightful bit of Mr. St. Leger himself. 
The applause was so enthusiastic that 
Miss Mason was moved to respond with 
the famous entrance scene from Puccini's 
“Madame Butterfly,” and later with “The 
Last Rose of Summer.” 

Another artist who entertained was Miss 
Grace Freeman, violinist. Miss Freeman, 
although handicapped by the frigid atmos- 
phere of the grand ball-room, played most 
acceptably compositions by Kreisler and 
others and delighted the assemblage with 
her rendition of the “Melody” by Charles 
G. Dawes, with the Vice-President-com- 
poser himself as a listener. 

Buffet refreshments were served later, 
and dancing in the grand ball room was 
carried on to music by the Victorians. 


The Annual Banquet 


The historic event of convention enter- 
tainment programs always has been the 
annual banquet. 

This year this affair had a new setting, 
in the grand banquet hall of the new 
Palmer House. It was the handsomest 
setting for a packers’ banquet since the 
famous English dinners and Elizabethan 
banquets of the old days in the Gold 
Room of the Congress—than which there 
never has been and probably never will 
be anything more picturesque. 
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The attendance this year numbered 
more than 800, a record for packers’ 
dinners, and the event was a decided suc- 
cess in every particular. A typical Paul 
Ash orchestra played for the entertain- 
ment of the diners, and the one and only 
Eddie Kavanaugh led the assemblage in a 
number of the good old songs. The 
Baldwin Male Quartet—Dan Baker, James 
J. Whalen, Frank Bennett and Mark Love 
—sang (when it could be heard above the 
din) some rousing popular numbers. 





MRS. R. H. GIFFORD 
Chairman Ladies’ Entertainment Committee. 


Preceding the dinner the guests assem- 
bled in the grand foyer and sampled the 
appetizers there provided, later finding 
their tables in the banquet hall. The 
menu: 


CONSOMME IMPERIAL 
CELERY OLIVES ALMONDS 
TURBOTIN AU RIS CARDINAL 
CUCUMBERS NOISETTE 
CLUB SIRLOIN STEAKS BERNAISE 
POTATOES AU GRATIN 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS SAUTE NATURAL 
SALAD AMERICAN MEAT PACKERS 
CRAISSIN SALE 
BOMBE AU MARONS GLACE 
PETITS FOURS MIGNARDISES 
CAFE 
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At the speakers’ table, beside Chairman 
Lester Armour and President Oscar G. 
Mayer, were George M. Reynolds, chair- 
man of the board of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank, Chicago; Cap- 
tain Norman Allan Imrie, Edward A. 
Cudahy, F. Edson White, Thomas E. 
Wilson, Frank J. Hagenbarth, L. F. 
Swift, John T. Agar, Sam Thompson, 
E. A. Cudahy, Jr.. Myron McMillan, F. S. 
Snyder, John W. Rath, John J. Felin, J. A. 
Hawkinson, Charles E. Herrick, L. E. 
Dennig, A. T. Rohe, G. F. Swift, E. M. 
Schroth, W. F. Schluderberg, P. D. 
Armour, and W. W. Woods. 

At the conclusion of this feast Chairman 
‘Lester Armour of the Banquet Committee 
arose and opened the proceedings. 

MR. LESTER ARMOUR: Gentlemen, 
the Toastmaster of this evening needs no 
introduction; that is probably why it is 
my pleasure and privilege to try and in- 
troduce him. He ‘is a man I am sure 
that we all consider our friend, a man who 
has been President of the Institute for two 
years, a man who has given devotedly and 
unselfishly of his time and his ability to 
the institute. 

The work that he has done and the re- 
sults that he has accomplished I am sure 
every one of us realizes and appreciates. 
I think we will all agree that we are most 
fortunate in having him as our President 
for this coming year. 

Introduces the Toastmaster. 

Gentlemen, I take great pleasure in in- 
troducing Mr. Oscar G. Mayer, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the Institute of American Meat 


Packers. (Applause) 
PRESIDENT MAYER: Gentlemen, 
will you kindly relax? Mr. Lester Ar- 


mour, my dear friend, is primarily and 
always a gentleman, and his gentility is 
again this evening in complete control. 
I thank him sincerely for his remarks. I 
want to take revenge and say to this as- 
sembly that the entertainment that you 
have enjoyed at this convention (and I 
know it has been outstandingly enjoyed 
by you) has been of this gentleman’s fab- 
rication. (Applause) 

Thanks Entertainment Committee. 

I hereby express not only my personal 
thanks but that of the entire convention 
to him and to his immediate associates, 
Mr. Paul I. Aldrich, Mrs. R. H. Gifford 
and Mr. Ralph D. MacManus, and those 
people who have so loyally assisted him in 


his efforts. 

Now to the proper business of the 
evening, this business of toastmasting, 
toastmastering, or toastmastication, or 
whatever the word is that is involved. I 
have had great difficulty in conquering this 
job, and it is not conquered yet. 


ee 


AT THE SPEAKERS’ TABLE AT THE ANNUAL BANQUET IN THE NEW PALMER HOUSE BANQUET HALL. 


Left to right: 


F. J. Hagenbarth, president Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association; E. A. Cudahy, Sr., Lester Armour, chairman ban- 


quet commitee; George M. Reynolds, speaker; president Oscar G. Mayer; Captain Norman Allan Imrie; F. Edson White. 
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I went to my dear friend, Whitfield, my 
Mentor and Nestor, one might say, and 
said, “Whit, what are the ethics of this 
work of conducting a meeting?” 

“Well, Oscar,” he said, “let’s not talk 
about the ethics, let’s take the singular 


rst. 
“All right, Whit, what is an ethic?” 
“Well, don’t you think we ought to call 
Arthur Lowenstein on that? Isn’t that a 
question of scientific research?” 


What Is an Ethic? 


_ And Arthur Lowenstein was duly called 
in. I said to Arthur, “Arthur, what is an 
ethic? What is the ethic of this situation 
of toastmastering?” 

Arthur said, “The best source I can 
point to in connection with this is a book 
recently written by Al. Rohe, ‘The Nature 
of the Be-yeast,’ page 192, paragraph 4, 
where I quote: ‘The ethic, unlike the 
ham souring bacillus, is neither bacillus, 
germ, microbe, nor mole, but a yeast. It 
was first discovered by Captain Cook when 
he visited the Friendly Islands in 1867, 
that amiable Archipelago whose virgin 
jungle shores are kissed by the tepid tur- 
quoise waters of the South Pacific. 

““The ethic was imported into this coun- 
try in a cargo of broom corn in 1914, 
mysteriously escaping the watchful eye of 
the immigration officials. It later divided 
into two strains, we understand, one ap- 
plicable to New York and the other to 
the rest of the country. The western 
Strain is spreading with great rapidity,’ 
says the author, ‘to the corn belt on ac- 
count of the easterly winds and much to 
the relief of the Department of Agricul- 
ture.’” 


More Light on Ethics. 


But, after all, that is not quite satisfac- 
tory, gentlemen, one must go deeper. This 
is not the last word on the subject. I 
am like the boy in this question who asked 
his father the meaning of the word 
“ethics,” and the father said, “My boy,” 
(as we usually do, gentlemen) “that is not 
a thing that can be explained in so many 
words, but I can perhaps give you an illus- 
tration of the point. 

“Today a gentleman came into the store 
and bought a suit for $20, and just as he 
was leaving the shop I noticed with great 
surprise that he had given me two twenty- 
dollar bills, Now, my son, the question 
of ethics involved here is, should I tell my 
partner.” (Laughter) 

But we are gradually closing down on 
the polnt at issue, and that point can per- 
haps best be illustrated by a little French 
story that is many years old but that I 
have always enjoyed as a little morsel. 

A French lecturer was once asked by an 
English woman’s club in London to come 
over and talk to them on the subject of 
woman suffrage. He came, and this is 
what he said: 


The Bewildered Frenchman. 


“My dear ladies, I have come to talk to 
you on zee subject of woman suffrage, 
but I do not wish to cock-roach upon 
your time.” And when he had divested 
himself of that phrase there was a gale of 
laughter among the ladies, much to his 
embarrassment, too. 

When he got home that evening to the 
house of his English friend Percy, he re- 
lated the experience of the afternoon, and 
he said, “Percy, I no sooner started my 
lecture, I had no sooner told zee ladies zat 
I did not wish to cock-roach upon their 
time, than there was terrific laughter, I 
was most embarrassed.” 

Percy said, “Why, of course, my dear 
fellow you were embarrassed, you should 
have said ‘hencroach’.” 

age he said, “zee feminine.” (Laugh- 
ter 

I think the point has been captured. The 
ethics of toastmastering is brevity, not en- 
croaching too much upon the speaker’s 


time, and I thank you, gentlemen, for the - 
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45 minutes that you have given me to es- 
tablish, this point. (Applause) 


Introduces Speaker of Evening. 


Now, I wish to give myself the honor 
of introducing the speaker of the evening, 
George M. Reynolds. 

George M. Reynolds has been identified 
not only with the growth of our city but 
with the growth of the entire Middle West. 
He comes from the State of Iowa, from 
the state so closely involved in our own 
business, and from the age of fourteen he 
has been identified with the banking in- 
dustry and all of that period closely allied 
to the packing and stock raising business. 

He knows our business, I suppose, as 
no other banker in the United States to- 
day. He knows our problems; and I know 
that he is sympathetic to them, I know 
also that we can learn much from him, 
and we shall hang on his words. 

Gentlemen, it gives me extreme pleasure 
to present to this convention Mr. George 
M. Reynolds, Chairman of the Board of 
the Continental and Commercial National 
Bank. (Applause) 

MR. GEORGE M. REYNOLDS: Mr. 
Toastmaster and Gentlemen: I think most 
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of you might reasonably surmise that the 
rotundity of my figure would indicate a 
pleasure upon my heart to be any place 
where they would have good things to 
eat. I am not so sure, now that I am 
upon my feet, but that there has been a 
conspiracy in bringing me here tonight be- 
cause as I look out over this audience and 
see the sylph-like figures of these dele- 
gates, I am rather inclined to believe that 
I have been brought’ here to illustrate 
what a continual application of your com- 
modities will do. (Laughter) 


The Sylph-Like Delegate. 


I have been told by your Chairman that 
we ought to devitalize. I guess that is 
not exactly the word he used. But it has 
been indicated to me very clearly that you 
have been in very strenuous session for 
the last few days and that you really 
would like to have a good tine. 

I don’t know exactly what he meant by 
saying that to me, but nevertheless I am 
going to.take advantage of that statement 
by saying that I have for some years 
been telling a story, and I didn’t know 
where to go to have it authenticated until 
I was invited to this meeting. 

This is the story of a man who went 
into a restaurant and ordered a beefsteak. 
When it came: out he, didn’t like the 
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looks of it, neither did he enjoy. the odor. 
He turned it over with his fork on. the 
plate a time or two and sai to the 
waiter, “Here, this doesn’t look good to 
me. You had better take it back.” 

The waiter took it, and instead of tak- 
ing it to the kitchen he took it to the 
cashier’s desk. The cashier in turn turned 
it over two or three times with the fork, 
and the waiter brought it back and placed 
it on-the table, and the guest said. “Well, 
what about it?” ty 


He Bent the Steak. 


“Well, the cashier says you will have to 
pay for it, you bent it.” (Laughter) 

I find that it. is a little difficult to cor- 
ral any considerable number of stories that 
would be apropos to this particular busi- 
ness, but I have in mind a story of a 
little boy who had been invited to the 
preacher’s house for dinner. 

The invitation came about two weeks in 
advance of the time when the dinner was 
to be served, and the mother coached this 
little fellow very carefully. And after some 
time she thought the little boy was in 
sufficient trim that he could go down to 
this dinner and do her credit so far as 
manners and actions were concerned. 
When he came back she said to him, 
“Johny, how did everything go?” 

“Oh, it went pretty well, Mother.” 
“Pretty well? Then something did hap- 
en!” 

“Nothing much, Mother,” but he quali- 
fied everything he stated. 

What Did Johnny Do? 

Finally the mother said, “You. tell me 
this minute just what did happen. .I know 
you must have done something that scan- 


dalized me.” ; 
“Now, Mother, don’t get excited. There 


is 


_ was a little incident that happened, -but 


it wasn’t of much moment and nothing 


' for you to be disturbed about. When the 


maid passed the beefsteak I took my knife 
and fork and tried to cut the steak, at 
which it jumped off on to the floor.” 

“Oh my, Johnny, you have ruined me 
forever!” 

“No, don’t -be disturbed, Mother,” he 
said, “I just passed it off as nonchalantly 
as you please.” 

She said, “How did you pass it off so 
nonchalantly?” : 

“Well, Mother, I went right on with my 
eating and didn’t look up and said, ‘Well, : 
that is always the way with tough beef- 
steak.’” ‘ 

I sometimes tell the story, (and I will 
have to tell that and others with apol- 
ogies to some of my friends, at least) of 
an English vaudeville team. They had 
been going around the circuit and at a 
given point one of these men was telling 
the third person just what happened at a 
given place. 

The Audience ’Issed ’Enry. 

He said, “Well, you know, 'Enry |’e. 
went on to do ’is stunt and when ’e was. 
’alf way through they ’issed ’im and ’issed 
’im something fierce, too, but ’Enry kept’ 
on until ’e completed ’is stunt. Then .I 
went on to do my turn, and what do you 
think, when I was ’alf way through they 
began ’issing ’Enry again.” (Laughter) 

I heard a story in San Francisco. a 
couple of years ago that struck me as be- 
ing rather funny. A monologue man was 
doing his turn in the Orpheum Theater, 
and he told this little story: 

“Boys, if the bloom has gone out of the 
cheeks of your wife and they seem a little 
sunken and she is a little sallow com- 
plexioned, you don’t need to go to, the 
divorce courts and divorce her and get a 
new one. All you need to do is to take 
her back to the beauty parlor. 

“They can raise her face, take out the 
wrinkles, and they will change the aggles 
of her eyebrows and her ears a little. bit 
and they will with proper use of modern 
paints turn her out of that shop looking 
just as well as she ever.did, just as well 
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as she looked the day you married her. 
Of course, there is one little detail in cop- 
nection with their work that can‘t be over- 
come, because she does bring the same 
old chassis home with her.” (Laughter) 


The Hide and Leather Dealer. 


A few years ago.a man in Ohio, exem- 
plifying the old Irish song that he wanted 
to see his name above the door, started 
into business. The first thing he did was 
to paint his name in large letters over the 
door. He put on the windows the sign, 
“Dealer in Leather and Hides.” 

In opening his store he punched out a 
knot in the door-jamb and cut off the tail 
of a very small calf and pushed the end 
of the tail in there and let the bushy part 
hang out as a sign. 

He noticed a short time after he put 
that sign up that there was a man diagon- 
ally across the street watching him; he 
stood there and watched him for an hour. 
Then he walked down the other side and 
looked for a half hour. Finally he walked 
around and came by. 

The man met him and said, “Mister, do 
you want to buy any leather?” 

“No, sir, I do not.” 

“Well, do you want to sell any hides?” 

“No, sir, I do not.” 

“Are you in business?” 

“No, sir, I am not in business.” 

“Might I ask you what you are?” 

“Yes, I don’t mind telling you. I am 
a philosopher, and what I would like to 
know is how in the hell you got the calf 
through that knot-hole.” (Laughter.) 


The Outbursts of Melody. 


I take it from the outbursts of melody 
which were evident in various portions of 
the room during the meal that there are 
people here of the same opinion as the 
colored man who went to the prohibition 
officer and asked if he thought he would 
have any trouble in getting the wine for 
Sacramental purposes that his colored 
church needed. 

The officer assured him that he didn’t 
think he would have any trouble, but asked 
him how much they would want. He said 
that he didn’t know exactly but he thought 
perhaps about a barrel would satisfy them. 

Upon being asked what particular wine 
they used in their sacramental service he 
said, “Now that’s funny you should ask 
me that question, because night before last 
the congregation done had a meeting on 
that, and mistah, they voted unanimously 
they would take gin.” (Laughter) 

A colored boy in the trenches who was 
a lieutenant was told by the captain that 
he would like to have him take twelve 
men and go over the top and get a Gat- 
ling gun that had been bothering them for 
some time. He left him and late in the 
day the captain saw the colored boy and 
said, “Did you obey my orders?” 

“Yassa, yassa, I obeyed your orders.” 

“Did you take twelve men and go over 
the top.” 

“Yassa, yassa, we went over the top all 
right.” 

“Did you find that Gatling gun?” 

“Yassa, Captain, we found it all right.” 

“Well, did you bring it back?” 

“No, sir, Captain, we didn’t bring it back 
with us.” 

“Why didn’t you bring it back?” 

“Captain, when we got over there we 
found somebody was using it.” (Laughter) 


She Wanted to Wear It. 


I think that boy must have been a 
brother to the colored girl who went into 
a drug store and said she would like to 
get one cent’s worth of insect powder. 
The clerk said, “Mandy, I can’t wrap up 
one cent’s worth of insect powder. That 
is such a small quantity it is impossible to 
wrap it up.” 

“Boy! Who asked you to wrap that 
powder up. We don’t want that powder 
wrapped up, you just take and kinda blow 
it down the back of my neck.” (Laughter) 

A temperance lecturer was lecturing and 
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was telling the audience what a wonder- 
fully bad effect the use of alcohol had on 
the tissues of the stomach. This must be 
an old story, otherwise it would not be 
applicable, of course. 

By way of illustrating his point he 
brought in a glass of water, and in the 
second glass he had a big fishworm and in 
the third glass he had some whisky. To 
illustrate his point he dropped the fish- 
worm out of the second glass into the 
water and, of course, it just went down to 
the bottom. 

He said, “Now I will show you how it 
will work when it is put into the whisky, 
illustrating what effect the whisky will 
have on the tissues of your stomach.” He 
dropped it into the whisky and it crumpled 
up, it was dead instantly. 


A Way to Kill Worms. 


Some man in the back row in a flannel 
shirt rose up and said, “Mister, excuse me, 
sir, but would you mind telling me the 
brand of that whiskey, I have had worms 
for forty years.” (Laughter) 

A traveling man stopped long enough to 
pay Mandy, a very rotund colored lady, to 
have her picture taken. They gave her a 
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dollar and sat her down on a little mound 
and began to get ready with the cameras. 
She got restless and said, “Ain’t you all 
ready, ain’t you all done?” 

“No, we haven’t commenced yet.” 

“You all better hurry up and get 
through with that picture.” 

One man said, “Mandy, what is the mat- 
ter with you? We paid you to have your 
picture taken, what is your rush?” 

“Lawd knows, gentlemen, I ain’t in no 
rush but I want you to know dis am an 
ant hill you sat me down on.” (Laughter) 


He Lost His Arrow. 


A little boy in a very deferential way 
took his hat under his arm and went to 
the next door neighbor and said, “Mrs. 
Jones, can I come in? Can I come in and 
get my arrow that I shot into your yard?” 

“Certainly, Johnny, come right in and 
pot i. Do you know exactly where it 
fell?” 

“No, I don’t know exactly where it fell 
but I think it is sticking in your cat.” 
(Laughter) 

She Had a New Papa. 


A little girl-in New York had gone to a 
function of another little girl perhaps 
fourteen years of age and after a little 
while the little guest said to the hostess, 
“I see Mary, that you have a new papa 
this year.” 

She said, “Yes, we have.” 

“How do you like him?” 
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“Well, we haven’t had him very long, 
we don’t know how we will like him.” 

The guest said, “Well, he is a real nice 
fellow and I think you will like him right 
much. We had him last year.” 

She was the sister of the little girl about 
the same age who was playing with an- 
other litlte girl one afternoon and they 
got into an altercation and the little 
hostess said to the guest, “I am done with 
you, I am offen you for good. You can 
take your doll and your playthings and 
go home, and you can stay there because I 
never intend to invite you back again, you 
are no good anyway. You are just an 
adopted child.” 


They Picked Her Out. 


Of course, that would hold most adopted 
children but it didn’t hold this little girl. 
She said, “That is all right, I will take my 
doll and playthings and go home and I 
don’t want to come back. I am going 
to tell you that I know I am an adopted 
child and I admit it, but my mother told 
me something and I know it is true, and it 
was this. 

“She said that she selected me out of 
50 or 60 of the nicest and daintiest she 
could find, and when you came your 
mother had to keep you whether she liked 
you or not.” 

Another little story that is in a sense 
apropos of this meeting and people en- 
gaged in this line of business, I guess, is 
this: 

The Mystery of the Lost Hams. 


A man in the country killed some hogs 
and had put down several nice hams, and 
one night when he was away somebody 
got into the cellar and robbed him of 
these hams. The family decided they 
would not say a word about it to anybody, 
and in that way they hoped to find out 
who had robbed them. 

In a few days this man was met by one 
of his neighbors who said to him, “Mister 
Jones, I understand that you have had 
some bad luck.” 

“Bad luck? How is that?” 

“T understand you have lost some hams.” 

He said, “Sh, sh, sh, don’t say anything 
about that. You and I are the only peo- 
ple in the world that know about that, and 
if I were you I wouldn’t talk about it 
very much.” 

Now, Mr. Toastmaster, I don’t see how 
after all the hard work that these men 
have put in during the week, I would 
have the face to try to talk anything 
very serious or talk seriously for a very 
long time. However, I do think that in 
all public meetings where men are brought 
together from different sections of the 
country there should be a serious thought 
run through all of their conferences. 

I want to say that I am a great be- 
liever in the convention because as repre- 
senting different industries, I think that 
it is the most effective way in which busi- 
ness men can go to school in the school 
of experience, where they can rub elbow 
to elbow with each other and learn the 
things that are useful and practical and 
helpful to them. 


A Believer in Conventions. 


I am a great believer, too, that all 
these conventions are helpful in this, that 
they create forums before which men who 
are not accustomed to it are taught to 
stand upon their feet and express their 
views publicly and give expression to their 
thoughts publicly. 

It is a wonderfully helpful thing to men 
who can have some experience in that 
way, and I believe these conventions not 
only promote a wider acquaintance and 
the spirit of good fellowship among their 
members, but I am sure that the Meat 
Packer Delegates of every other conven- 
tion that I have had any experience with 
go about their work very seriously. I 
am sure that they take their work seri- 
ously. 

The public has become so exacting in 
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business these days that men who are 
successful in any line of endeavor have to 
cut pretty close to the center of things. 
They have to adhere very closely to the 
principles of business and work very 
closely together if they keep under their 
overhead chart. 


What Convention Work Means. 


That is what all this convention work 
means; it means a development of the 
knowledge of business in which one is em- 
ployed and it means a development of the 
personality of the men who attend these 
conventions. 

No man can go for years to conventions 
of this kind and sit around the table with 
men from every other section of the coun- 
try and go home without carrying home 
with him many new ideas and many new 
theories which he himself can put into 
pager in his own work when he tries to 

oO it. 

It seems to me that the most potent 
thought to business men now and ever is 
the thought of what lies just ahead of us 
in the way of business. Don’t think by 
that that I am going to be wild and go 
to prophesying as to just what is ahead of 
us, but after all that which we hope to see 
in the future can be measured somewhat 
by that which we have seen in the past 
and that which is transpiring today. 

That we have been going through an 
era of moderately good business, an era 
of fairly satisfactory prosperity since the 
first of January, is evidenced, I think, by 
very many things. We in the banking 
business use two yardsticks which give us, 
we think, much information and at least 
much encouragement along these lines. 

One is the question of the car loadings 
of commodities throughout the entire 
country, another is the question of the 
exchanges, bank clearings and bank ex- 
changes. 


Car Loadings Increased. 


The car loadings for 1926, or for forty- 
one weeks of that time, were 1,600,000 
more cars than had been loaded for the 
same period in the previous year. In 
other words, there had been 41,600,000 full 
carloads loaded on our railroads through- 
out America in the forty-one weeks, which 
is 1,600,000 more than a year ago. 

On the other hand the clearings for this 
same period of time in 1926 were $504,- 
000,000,000 against $462,000,000,000, or an 
increase of $42,000,000,000 over the previ- 
ous year. 

When we get statistics that we regard 
as authentic that prove to us that the rail- 
roads are loading more cars during a given 
period of time than they have loaded in 
a similar period in the previous year, we 
think we can make a fair calculation from 
that. The carloads represent the quantity 
and the exchanges represent the dollars, 
the value of the commodity. 

When you talk about the exchanges be- 
ing $504,000,000,000 in forty-one weeks and 
reflect upon the fact that in 1913 there 
were only $167,000,000,000, or not quite 
one-third of the clearings at this time, you 
can get some impression of how the busi- 
ness of this country has grown. 

It does not necessarily mean that it has 
grown three times in quantity, but it 
certainly has in value. 

An Excellent Credit Background. 

When we take all of these things into 
consideration and reflect that our Federal 
Reserve Banks have 70 to 72 or 73 per 
cent of their entire cash means in cash 
in their vaults, thereby having a wonderful 
background for credit, if it is needed. And 
further take into consideration that we 
have approximately half of the gold that 
is in circulation in the world, it seems to 
me that the foundation upon which we are 
resting is one of which we may well be 
proud and with which we should be mod- 
erately well satisfied. 

Of course, I recognize and I think we 
all appreciate that this country is in in- 
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finitely better shape physically, financially 
and in every other way than any country 
in the world. The great loss due to the 
war, loss in men and loss in property, has 
made a scar which will be 50 years healing; 
in fact, I doubt if it is eradicated entirely 
in 50 years. 

Conditions abroad are getting a little 
better all the time, but it is necessarily 
very slow. The fact that they have in so 
many of the European countries the de- 
preciated currency makes it a great handi- 
cap for us to do business with them and 
for them to do business in the world 
elsewhere. 

England First in Gold Standard. 


England, of course, has been the first to 
get away from the depreciated currency 
and go back to the gold standard, and 
England is entitled, I think, to a world 
of credit when we take into consideration 
what she has undertaken to do along the 
line of paying her debts and making good 
her obligations to the world in view of 
her enormous expenses and __losses 
throughout the war. England had made 
considerable progress until this strike 
proposition with which she is now strug- 
gling overtook her. 

I was in Paris at the time of the gen- 
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eral strike of 5,000,000 people. In fact 
I delayed my trip to London several days 
in order that order might come out of the 
chaos that then existed. : 

I want to tell you that the attitude of 
the British people in London and in the 
British Isles was a lesson for the rest of 
the world. It was marvelous how they 
stood together with their backs to the 
wall, and it was marvelous how quickly 
they scattered the forces which were try- 
ing to damage and destroy their business. 

Had they succeeded in settling the coal 
strike at the same time they settled the 
general strike, I think England would 
have been in position to go forward very 
rapidly in her industrial activity, but un- 
fortunately they did not do that, and un- 
fortunately it is not settled yet. 

What General Strike Meant. 


We see much in the papers about it, 
but unless you read of it in detail I doubt 
if you appreciate the magnitude of that 
strike. When you take into considera- 
tion that there have been for months 
1,100,000 miners out of employment refus- 
ing to make a settlement of the strike, 
you will appreciate what it means. 

Already they have reduced the people to 
whom they are paying doles to a point 
a trifle below a million. It went up to 
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nearly two million during the strike, and 
the last I knew there were twelve or thir- 
teen hundred thousand people still getting 
doles from the public treasury and doing 
no service for it. 

We in America cannot understand that, 
but I fail to find a single Englishman of 
prominence who criticizes it. He says 
that they cannot very well abandon those 
people. 


When the Call for Volunteers Came. 


When Lloyd George called for volun- 
teers, the Labor Party in England voted 
almost unanimously that they would not 
join the army. He did succeed in putting 
the great majority of them into the army, 
but it was done under promise by Lloyd 
George and all that represented the gov- 
ernment at that time that they would 
stand by those people until they got em- 
ployment after they returned home. 

The smaller world business which has 
curtailed the output of their factories, the 
antiquated methods of their factories, and 
the further crop of young men coming on 
who have taken the places of these older 
people in the shops, all has made it abso- 
lutely impossible up to this time for them 
to do that. 

So England today in dealing with this 
strike is dealing with one of the most im- 
portant and one of the most vexing and 
one of the most disastrous problems with 
which she has had to contend even during 
or since the settlement of the war. 

We have hopes that some settlement 
will be reached; of course there has been 
a trickling back of these men to work, 
disobeying their orders of their unions. 
Mr. Cook, who is the head of those unions, 
has been deposed, and Parliament is going 
to be convened very soon now in the hope 
that they may work out a settlement. 


A Help to the World. 


As one who has been in England recent- 
ly and who has seen how strenuously the 
people generally are working to accom- 
plish their salvation, I sincerely hope that 
they will have success. Their return to a 
gold standard basis was a wonderful help 
to the rest of the world, and it was a 
wonderful help to us, too. 

Just now, a loan is being floated in this 
country to help Belgium get back on to 
a gold standard basis, on some basis of 
value for her franc. And Italy is negotiat- 
ing, and France, of course, who has had 
more than bad luck in the depreciation of 
her currency and is most anxious to get 
back to a gold basis, but they have a good 
many things to do yet before they can 
hope to accomplish that. 

I regret to say that there are many 
people in France, people in high places, 
people with whom I came in contact, who 
believe that their best method is to follow 
Germany through the depreciated currency 
experience and eliminate their debts by 
paying them off in currency that has no 
value. 

That does not prevail, however, with the 
majority of people, and I believe now that 
they are making an earnest effort to 
stabilize first the value of their franc, after 
which I am sure that a very determined 
effort to get back on the basis of a gold 
standard with the franc valued at some- 
thing between three and five cents will be 
attempted. 

Mussolini is frank in his expressions of 
the opinion that the greatest need of Italy 
is to get back on a gold basis. 

Mussolini a Great Man. 

I don’t know what you as individuals 
think of Mussolini and what he has ac- 
complished in Italy, but I have been there 
twice and have stayed some little time 
each time since he has been in command 
of things there, and I want to say to you 
that I think he is one of the greatest men 
the world has ever produced. 

He is a dictator, it is true, and as a 
dictator I think some day somebody will 
—what do we say—bump him off. I think 
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that is liable to happen; I think it will 
happen. 

He has been very lucky so far, but in 
talking with the bankers and business men 
and politicians of that country they say it 
does not make any difference, his ideas 
and ideals have been so inculcated in the 
minds ef the people of Italy that they will 
go right‘on on his’ theory of things as 
they have during his lifetime. 

The only. thing that can prevent: Mus- 
solini from accomplishing what he has 
undertaken to do is to get to a point where 
he will have some selfishness or some per- 
sonal pride in what he is doing. Thus 
far I think he has been able to put the 
cause at stake ahead of the cause of his 
personal inferests. 

If he can go on to the end on that basis, 
I think he is going to accomplish a 
wonderful thing. However, we all rec- 
ognize that when a man is supreme it is 
a pretty difficult thing to expect him al- 
ways to be absolutely unselfish and al- 
ways to consider the good of the masses 
rather than his own personal good. But 
I have great hopes for Italy; I think in 
the three years between my two visits 
there it Seemed to me I could see a fifty 
per cent improvement. 


The Situation in Germany. 


In Germany, of course, they are forging 
forward very fast, and in my judgment 
that country in a very few years will be 
in the best condition of any of the con- 
tinental countries, and indeed she may 
crowd England so far as that is concerned. 

Don’t forget that in a period of about 
60 to 65 years she went from practically 
no place in the world’s trade to second 
place, and a nation that could do that be- 
fore the war will do some things now that 
the war is over, and she is working in that 
direction. 

The situation in England would seem to 
me to be distressing and very depressing 
in many ways. I saw in London more 
evidences of crippled soldiers and more 
evidences of poverty as a result of the 
war than I saw in any of the other coun- 
tries. 

How they keep the cripples out of the 
streets and out of sight in France and in 
Italy and these other countries I do not 
know, but you rarely see anybody who is 
crippled or on crutches, and you rarely 
see anybody begging on the basis of hav- 
ing been in the war. In London they seem 
to let the bars down, and on the street 
corners everywhere you will find soldiers 
crippled who are trying to sell this or that 
or trying to do some little thing which 
will enable them to make a living. 


What It Means to America. 


I speak of these things as they relate to 
foreign countries because they have such 
a bearing upon our own country. Of 
course, so long as European countries 
were not doing anything that was con- 
structive, we in America, or many of us 
at least, opposed our loaning money to 
them. 

I personally, to the extent of my ability 
wherever I was on my feet or in the dis- 
cussions with individuals, opposed Amer- 
ican loans to Europe when it meant only 
paying their losses, their running expenses. 
But I said then that whenever the time 
came when America could be helpful in 
a constructive way I would go as far as 
anybody would in helpfulness to them. 

I think generally speaking they have 
done enough to justify our believing that 
they are on the upgrade in a constructive 
period, and I think, therefore, that we are 
now in a position to do a greatly increased 
business in Europe, and to do it safely 
and in helpfulness to them as well as in 
ultimate helpfulness to this country. 

A Wonderful Country. 

America is so much better off in every- 

thing. Somebody said when I landed in 


New York, “What is your greatest thought 
about this country?” 
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I said, “Well, the most wonderful 
thought I have about it all is that I thank 
God I am an American and live here and 
don’t have to live in any of these places I 
have seen.” (Applause.) 

When I see the opportunities for young 
men and for older men and see the op- 
portunities for business and know that we 
are going through a very prosperous and 
successful period, of course I am glad that 
I am an American, and I think every other 
American who lives here need do nothing 
more than make a hurried trip to Europe 
to come back one hundred per cent plus 
American. 

You are not doing business in Europe 
entirely, although if I understand the 
situation correctly your exports of meat 
products of various kinds constitute a very 
important part of our total exports. 
"Way back in 1913 when we were export- 
ing $2,100,000,000 of goods to Europe, we 
thought we were doing an enormous busi- 
ness. During the war we ran that up to 
$8,800,000,000. 

Since the war our exports have kept so 
high that it has been a great surprise, I 
think, to most of the American people. 
They have been greatly depleted over 
there in men and in the service of men. 

Their capital has been taken from them; 
they are next door to poverty, so far as 
the individuals, the rank and file, go. Yet 
they have all gone to work earnestly and 
honestly to redeem themselves in their 
respective countries. 


French Individual Better Off. 


I think if I were to express an opinion 
I would have to say that I believe the 
individual in France is better off than the 
individual in any of these other countries 
that I have visited. That is due to the 
fact that the French have not collected 
their taxes from the individuals as other 
countries have done, and therefore they 
have neglected their debts and have not 
paid or attempted to pay them. 

We ought to bear in mind that we owe 
to Mr. Mellon and his committee in Wash- 
ington a great debt of gratitude for the 
manner in which they have handled these 
foreign obligations to the United States. 
I wonder if it is generally understood and 
generally known that the proposed settle- 
ment with France contemplated the paying 
back by France of only a trifle more, with 
interest on it, than they were loaned in 
money and given in goods after the 
Armistice was signed. 

The $1,400,000,000 which was extended 
to them after the Armistice was signed, 
plus the interest, practically makes the 
gross amount which the committee at 
Washington agreed to settle with them 
for, and that is the claim which they are 
jockeying about over there. 

hree years ago they said openly and 
violently to the individuals who were there 
that they never intended to pay, that they 
didn’t owe it, that they had saved us from 
trouble and it was our duty to pay it, and 
so on and so forth. Louis Loucher, who 
perhaps is the richest man in France, was 
then stumping the country telling the 
people to put themselves in an attitude of 
mind that they did not owe this debt and 
were not going to pay it. 

Debt Officially Acknowledged. 

Thank God since then they have 
acknowledged the debt publicly and offici- 
ally. My mission of discussing it ceased 
when I understood they had publicly 
acknowledged it and intended some way to 
try to pay the debt, although I am not 
particularly enthusiastic over the frantic 
manner in which they are attempting to 
pay it now, that is by trying to postpone 
any agreement with our government. 

However, the world is moving toward 
progress. The European countries are 
moving toward progress, and just in 
proportion as they progress we are going 
to progress with them. 

We have the man power, we have the 
money, we have the credits, we have the 
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gold, and I think American men have the 
business genius to take care of the busi- 
ness of this country in the world marts, 
no matter where it may be. 


Must Buy Goods from Europe. 

Personally I recognize how difficult it 
will be for Europe to pay us unless we buy 
some goods from them, and there are 
people in this country, and many of them, 
ioo, who feel or seem to feel that we 
ought not to buy a dollar’s worth there 
but ought to sell them all we can. 

When I mention this I am getting on 
thin ice, therefore I am not going to go 
very far with it because I know I would 
find an airhole somewhere. We will find, 
before we get through with the settlement 
of the world’s obligations to us, that the 
tariff—I mean our tariff, not Europe’s— 
will have lots to do with it. 

I am a Republican and I have believed 
in the tariff and I still believe in it, 
properly, but I do not necessarily believe 
in a tariff to the point of prohibition, and 
if we expect those countries to pay us 
back in gold coin and give them no op- 
portunity to sell their goods and make no 
exchange in commodities with them, it is 
going to be a long, long time before they 
can pay. 

America Will be Fair. 


I do not pretend to tell you what the 
solution ought to be or will be. But I 
do know that as time goes by the Amer- 
ican people will meet those conditions in 
all fairness and in justice, and if it is de- 
veloped then that these people are un- 
able to pay, a modification of the debt 
probably will be made. 

I don’t know what it will be or when; 
nobody else can tell you. I do believe, 
though, that those debts will be treated 
just as we as bankers now treat the obliga- 
tions of a company or an individual that 
has had bad luck and is unable to pay. 

I think we will find some way through 
which we can help them out, but I hope 
that we will be able to get these debts 
all agreed upon and tentative settlements 
made anyway before we commence dis- 
counting and before we are accused by too 
many countries of being Shylocks. 

There is a great feeling in all of Europe, 
I think, against us, and they seem to think 
that we are all made of money individually 
as well as a nation, and they do not see 
any reason why we should quibble over 
the question of a few billion dollars. 


Packers Also Have Problems. 


Gentlemen, you are in a business that 
for some years has had more or less dif- 
ficulty. I refer to the time of President 
Roosevelt and other times when the pack- 
ing industries of the country had some 
difficult problems to contend with. 

You still have some and always will 
have because you represent such an 
enormously big business. I am glad to see 
these meetings and these discussions and 
this getting together, because it means 
that you will adhere to very conservative 
methods in whatever you do in the con- 
duct of your business. 

If you adhere to those methods and 
work out your problems in the future as 
you are trying to do now, I am satisfied 
that you will get your full share of the 
prosperity and the profit that go with 
what we call this world business. 

The Farmer’s Difficulties. 


Sometimes I think that the difficulty 
with the farmer is lamentable. They have 
many difficulties now. Nobody can be 
more sympathetic for the average farmer 
than I am, because I am a farmer-banker 
myself. And even as a young boy I did 
not commence in the bank for a couple of 
years after I should have been introduced 
because I was out in Iowa holding a plow 
handle and following harrows. 

Up to that time they did not have any 
implements on the farm that a man could 
sit down on and ride, and just about the 
time I got ready to leave the farm they 
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began to introduce those riding machines, 
and it was a great source of regret to me 
that I couldn’t stay a little longer. 

A man from Nashville asked’ me today 
if I lived in the country and had a farm. 
I said, “No, I had my farm experience 
at the other end of the line when I was 
a boy. I have a son who is very happy 
in the country, but so far I am perfectly 
satisfied to take mine out living in Chi- 
cago here close to the lake.” 


The Farmer and the Packer. 


The farmer and the packer are so inter- 
related in their relations with each other 
that one is bound to affect the other. I 
can well remember that during the war 
we would go down to Washington and a 
senator would say to us, “Come in here, 
I want to show you something,” and he 
would pull out some papers from. the 
farmers and show that they claimed they 
were losing fifteen dollars a steer. 

Then we would come back home and 
scan the statements of the packers and 
wonder where that fifteen dollars went. 
I sometimes think now that the great dif- 
ficulty with the packing industry is that 
they cannot find some wizard, some witch, 
who can do something for them. 

I will tell you just a little story to 
illustrate my point, and then I will finish 
the point. In California everybody is a 
booster. It doesn’t make any difference 
how old he is, he is a booster for his 
state. You may be determined to avoid 
any discussion of the country, but it is 
bound to come up and everybody around 
you is for California against the rest of 
the world. 


The California Booster. 


I have a story that I tell out there oc- 
casionally when I get into an atmosphere 
of that kind. A few years ago there was 
a land exposition given at Chicago in the 
old Coliseum under the auspices of The 
Chicago Tribune. I don’t know how they 
got into it, but at any rate they advertised 
it. It was the exploitation of the sale of 
Montana and Idaho land. 

During that time, a little fellow blew 
into our bank, a talkative little guy. It 
didn’t make any difference whether he had 
a special audience or not, he would talk 
anyway. 

He said, “That’s a wonderful country 
up there in Idaho and Montana where they 
can get water on it. Why, they can raise 
1,200 bushels of potatoes to the acre. After 
seven years an apple orchard will net you 
$2,711.00%4.” 

He had been down to the Coliseum and 
had read all the literature, he had watched 
their movies, he had heard every lecture 
there was there, and he had it down pat 
and could lecture about as well as those 
people could. He went on that way for a 
little while, and finally a little red-necked 
fellow looked up at him and said, “Say, 
mister, I guess that’s all right. Probably 
they can do that if they can get water on 
that country. You know, I lived down in 
Los Angeles, and around Los Angeles 
they raise all them things. But say, 
stranger, we’ve got you skinned a mile 
when it comes to raising the buckwheat- 
cake trees.” 

“Buckwheat-cake trees! What do you 
mean?” 


The Buckwheat Cake Tree. 


“Well, that’s a tree the blossoms of 
which are nice, light blown buckwheat 
cakes, and you know ours is a sunny coun- 
try. The trees bloom from seven until 
ten-thirty in the morning, and ours being 
a sunny country, we’ve lots of flowers. 
After sun-up the bees go out on the flow- 
ers and bring back honey and put on the 
cakes. 

“We have a devil of a time keeping them 
hot for late risers, but we’ve got Burbank 
at work at the roots of these trees and 
we hope to overcome that so that the late 
risers will get. hot buckwheat cakes the 
same as early risers.” 
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I tell that story when I get in the corner 
and have to, and it is the only counter- 
irritant that I have discovered yet to a 
California booster. 


Packers Need a Burbank. 


I say in this connection that it seems 
to me what this Association or this in- 
dustry needs is some wizard like Mr. Bur- 
bank who can in a reasonable time pro- 
duce beef in which eighty-five per cent is 
tenderloin and sweetbreads and things of 
that kind. We are all too prosperous to 
eat forequarters. 

We can’t sit down to a table of stewed 
beef and potatoes any more, we've got 
to have the regular cuts, and the smaller 
the housekeeper the more certain it is that 
she has got to have a porterhouse or a 
tenderloin. I don’t know what you do 
with all the forequarters. Of course, I 
know some of your troubles, but I have 
not yet got to where I can help you eat 
them. 

It is a good deal like Adam Bede said a 
few years ago when I got him to come 
down to the Bankers’ Club to make a talk 
on the high cost of living. He said it 
wasn’t the high cost of living, it was the 
cost of high living that bothered us. He 
said he had a friend in South Dakota who 
had a big farm there and he had to build 
a gymnasium so the boys could get exer- 
cise. (Laughter.) 


The Good Old Days. 


He said a farmer would buy anything 
he could sit down on provided he could 
buy it on a year’s time. And furthermore 
he said we had changed our methods of 
living; that in the old days when Henry 
VIII invited his wife” out back of the 
woodshed for. a little discussion about 
some social function she had attended, if 
she did not come back for the next few 
years nobody made any inquiry about it. 
But now you can’t even hit your wife on 
the head with a little stick of stovewood 
without the whole neighborhood getting 
into it. 

He said that when he was a boy the 
hens laid eggs and sat around on them 
and raised families, but now the social 
functions of the hens and roosters were 
to great and too numerous for them to sit 
and hatch. 

He said, too, that he knew a young 
man who had spent twenty-five years of 
time and most of his _ father-in-law’s 
money trying to find a brand of whiskey 
that tasted as good coming up as it did 
going down. 

That is probably a homely way to ex- 
press it, but there is more or less truth 
in it. Our methods of life have changed 
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so that we are not willing to get back to 
the simple ways that we used to have. 


Using Up the Squeal. 


I don’t know what is becoming of the 
packers. I am greatly disappointed in 
you in some respects, because when I 
heard that you had utilized every particle 
of the animal except the squeal I did think 
you could have beat the radio and brought 
that out somewhere. Instead of that you 
a the electricians get the advantage 
of it. 

Speaking of Adam Bede’s story about 
the hens reminds me of a little story of a 
breakfast at which our Ambassador 
Choate was the guest of honor in England. 
The breakfast was around noon, of course. 
They were serving eggs in little cups. 

A Quick Thinker. 

Mr. Choate very deftly cut off the end 
of his egg, and the lady sitting next to 
him undertook to do the same thing. It 
dropped in her lap and rolled on the 
floor and over in the corner. She was 
very much distressed and she cried, “Oh, 
Mr. Choate, Mr. Choate, I’ve dropped my 
egg! What shall I do?” 

He said, “Cackle, madam, cackle.” 

Now, my friends, I have already taken 
more time than I should have taken. I 
have followed your Chairman’s injunction 
not to be very serious, too. He said he 
thought you needed relaxation. 

I do feel that whatever is the farmer’s 
trouble in a way is your trouble and mine 
as well, and this question of the farmer’s 
attitude is one that has been talked about 
a great deal and it is very much easier to 
talk about it than it is to apply a remedy. 
But I think you are so interwoven with 
the agricultural industry itself that you 
probably bear a closer relation to their 
success than perhaps any of the rest of us. 
When you remember that 40 to 42 per 
cent of the buying power of this country 
is vested in the farmer under normal con- 
ditions, you will have an impression of 
what it means to this whole country. 


Lessen Spread Between Costs. 


I think that we have got to find some 
way to lessen that distance between the 
cost and the price which they get. I don’t 
know what is to be done, though. 

I do know that the man who gets into 
the field with a pair of overalls behind a 
plow and is his own foreman and says, 
“Come on, boys, let’s do this,” is the kind 
of farmer getting along moderately well 
now. But the farmer who wants to enjoy 
the company and society of his tin Lizzie 
four or five days out of the week is hav- 
ing a desperate struggle to make both 
ends meet. 

I don’t say that is all that is the matter, 
but we have got on to a higher plane of 
living; as Adam Bede said, it is not the 
high cost of living, it is the cost of high 
living. 

It is possible that we may have to find 
some way to get on to a different basis. 
Nobody recognizes more than I do how 
difficult it is for a man whose family has 
once tasted the luxuries of life to have to 
undergo a change. As a nation I hope we 
have not reached that point. 

But I know from a dozen comparisons 
that I can make and have made during 
the days when the farming industry 
thought it was prospering wonderfully 
that many of them did not make much 
money. lweni out to my own home in 
Iowa to talk to my father’s and mother’s 
old friends. 

I thought I would like to go back there, 
when the war was practically over, and 
tell them what they had been doing, how 
fundamental they had been in their labors 
and. efforts, staying on those little farms; 
they had saved the day, so far as the war 
was concerned, by producing foodstuffs. 


A Fundamental Business. 


I wanted to tell them that they were in 
the fundamental business, just as you 
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people are in the fundamental business. 
By the fundamental business I mean in the 
production and distribution of foodstuffs. 

I put foodstuffs ahead of every other 
thing in the world because we must have 
foodstuffs if we live. Therefore, I think 
that everything that pertains to the pro- 
duction and distribution of food means the 
fundamental business. 

While there I said that I doubted 
whether any man there had made any 
money in farming the last five or ten or 
fifteen years, notwithstanding his apparent 
prosperity. I said, “I believe you are 
living up the increased value of your land. 
You are spending the excess of your in- 
come.” When I was through one of my 
relatives took me to task and said, “I 
think you made a terrible boner.” 

So we sat down there on the outer ring 
with a big crowd of those men, and I said, 
“Let’s go through this.” I could remem- 
ber the names of a lot of the old people 
and what they were worth when I left. 

When I left farm land was worth $45 
an acre; they then thought some of that 
land was worth $500 an acre. I didn’t. 

We got twelve names finally of men 
who were living, and I gave a statement 
of what I thought they were worth at the 
time I was there nearly 30 years before, 
and then we took an inventory of what 
they thought they were worth then, and I 
think you would be surprised to find that 
just one man out of twelve had made a 
little money in farming; one man had 
broken even, so that made two that did 
not have losses. All the rest of them ran 
from 25 to 80 per cent in the use of the 
growth in value of their income. 

The Economics of Life. 

I said, “You, I, no one who pays any at- 
tention to the economics of life has any 
right to spend more than he earns with 
the sweat of his brow and the use of his 
brain.” If we were to follow that injunc- 
tion I doubt very much if we would run 
into these periods of depression. 

In addition to that, they had had all this 
trouble out there, and not only had they 
spent the increased value of their land as 
they thought it was worth then, but the 
land has gone back fifty per cent at least 
in value in that community and it is very 
difficult to sell now, because every man in 
the community has a large tract of this 
land and it is being offered at bargain 
prices. 

That is the situation, and the comeback 
is not going to be quick, because every 
failed bank and every going bank has so 
much land that it is pushing on the mar- 
ket and it is seeking buyers for, and after 
a while receivers will force the sale of it 
and there is not going to be that quick 
comeback that we would all like to have. 

Facing Big Problems. 

Those fellows have real problems. We 
have some problems here, but they are 
nothing as compared to theirs, and of 
course, we were fortunate that we did not 
buy a lot of land. But we have other 
problems. 

The farmer used to think, or some of 
the politicians made him think, that Wall 
Street was to blame for his condition. 
When we began to read statements where 
enormous corporations after the Armistice 
had had losses of $12,000,000 to $25,000,000 
or $50,000,000 a year, the better element of 
the farmers came to know that they were 
not in a class by themselves, that we had a 
real problem in the whole world. 

That problem is being settled now, and 
you and J have our small parts in it and 
we will have our small parts in it for years 
to come if we keep in business and are 
active in the industries which we represent. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 

A Round of Humor. 

Following Mr. Reynolds the toastmaster 
presented President Sam Thompson of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and 
President Frank J. Hagenbarth of the 
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Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association as 
guests of honor. 

He then introduced Captain Norman 
Allan Imrie, an officer in the Great War 
and a member of the faculty at Culver 
Military Academy, who convulsed the 
assemblage with an address in which he 
mingled humor, poetry and serious prose 
in happy combination. His topic dealt 
with his experiences as a chambermaid to 
steers crossing the Atlantic en route to 
Birkenhead, and later with his dilemma 
as an employee of the “gut department” 
of a packinghouse, 

Wave after wave of laughter thoroughly 
digested the feast of the evening, and the 
conventioners adjourned to go home pro- 
nouncing this the “best ever” in the way 
of Institute gatherings. 


The Theater Party 


While the men were banquetting on 
Wednesday evening the ladies had their 
annual theater party. Nothing is too good 
for the ladies on such occasions, and the 
committee selected one of the greatest at- 














DENNIS KING 
“The Vagabond King.” 


Star of 


tractions in the country, “The Vagabond 
King,” playing at the Great Northern 
Theater. This famous operetta is present- 
ed by a great company with the original 
Dennis King in the leading role, and the 
ladies witnessed a wonderful performance. 

The ladies were taken from headquarters 
at the Drake to the theater in taxicabs, 
and returned to their hotels after the per- 
formance. Nearly 200 ladies witnessed the 
presentation, and decided that it was a 
proper finish to a wonderful week. 

et CR 


THE GRACIOUS HOSTESSES. 

As usual, the Ladies’ Committee covered 
itself with glory in the way it looked after 
the feminine visitors to the convention. 
Ladies’ registration headquarters were 
established in the Avenue of Palms at the 
Drake Hotel, and this was a favored spot 
for many of the men as well as the visiting 
ladies during the convention days. 

The chairman, Mrs. R. H. Gifford, was 
constantly on duty, and was ably assisted 
at all times and in all places by these as- 


sistants: Mrs. Lester Armour, Mrs. Ralph 
S. Coughenour, Mrs. Robert C. McManus, 
Mrs. Richard W. Howes, Mrs. Oscar G. 


Mayer, Mrs. Victor H. Munnecke, Mrs. 
Walter S. Johnston, Mrs. Horace O. Wet- 


more, Mrs. Arthur D. White, Mrs. Harry 
J. Williams, Mrs. William Whitfield 
Woods. 
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Sectional Meetings 


Detailed plans for the model packing 
plant of 1930 were taken up at the sec- 
tional meetings held on Friday and Satur- 
day, October 22 and 23, prior to the ses- 
sions of the convention proper. 

The operating, engineering and con- 
struction and chemical sections joined in 
their discussion of what should constitute 
a model plant a few years hence, while the 
sales and advertising and credit and col- 
lections sections joined forces to discuss 
model practices. Purchasing for the model 
packing plant also came under discussion 
in the purchasing section, and in the live- 
stock section the buying of livestock. 

All papers dealt with ideals and im- 
provement in present practices, some of 
which can be put into operation at once, 
while others will take years for develop- 
ment and perfection. 

The Ideal Packing Plant. 

The Friday morning session of the com- 
bimed operating, engineering and construc- 
tion and chemical section devoted its at- 
tention to engineering and construction, 
Allan McKenzie presiding. 

The capacity and location of the ideal 
plant was discussed by A. T. Kearney, 
manager of the commercial research de- 
partment of Swift & Company, while its 
construction, design, lighting and ventila- 
tion, building materials, ornamentation and 
surroundings were presented by H. P. 
Henschein, of Henschein & McLaren. 
J. M. Lenone, motive power designing 
engineer of Armour and Company, gave 
his ideal of the power plant and of re- 
frigeration. 

The afternoon session took up packing- 
house operations, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. R. F. Eagle. 

Myrick D. Harding, general superinten- 
dent of all Armour and Company plants, 
talked of what he believed would be the 
method of operation in the beef and small 
stock division of the model packing plant. 

Howard Wilson, superintendent of the 
Columbus Packing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
presented his ideal of improved equipment 
and operation in the model plant, while 
the equipment and operation of the by- 
products division was ably discussed by 
R. E. Yocum, general superintendent of 
the Cudahy Packing Company. 

The discussion of the construction and 
operation of the model packing plant was 
followed on Saturday morning by opinions 
on the chemical control of this plant, with 
Dr. W. D. Richardson presiding. 

The general subject of control of the 
raw material so far as it related to beef 
and pork was presented by Edward N. 
Wentworth, director of Armour’s Live- 
stock Bureau. In the case of beef the dis- 


cussion turned to quality and palatability 
as effected by age, sex, feed and finish; 
the control of soft and oily pork was also 
discussed at some length. 

Dr. R. F. Eagle, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Wilson & Co., talked on control of 
the quality of the product, including 
government control, regulatory require- 
ments and their application. 

A paper showing much work, extended 
sampling and a comprehensive knowledge 
of the subject, was presented by Dr. C. R 
Moulton, director of the department of 
nutrition of the Institute of American 
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Meat Packers, on some factors bearing 
upon the control of moisture in sausage. 

Dr. W. Lee Lewis, director of the de- 
partment of scientific research in the In- 
stitute, talked on the control and preven- 
tion of spoilage in the packinghouse, il- 
lustrating his paper with some interesting 
lantern slides, 

The paper on the control of the curing 
process, by F. W. Kurk, chief chemist of 
Wilson & Co., was read by Dr. C. D. 
Lowry, Jr., in the absence of Dr. Kurk, 
from the meeting. 

Miss Gudtun Carlson, director of the de- 
partment of home economics of the In- 
stitute, talked on control by meat cookery 
tests. So interesting was what she had to 
tell the packers that she held their atten- 
tion closely in spite of the fact that many 
must have been feeling the pangs of 
hunger. 

This completed the program of the joint 
meeting of the operating, engineering and 
construction, and chemical sections. 


Sales Advertising and Credits. 


The sales and advertising and credits 
and collections sections, held their joint 
meeting Friday afternoon. 

Linking advertising with sales was the 
subject of a paper by Guy C. Smith, ad- 
vertising manager, Libby, McNeill and 
Libby, while Dr. C. R. Moulton of the 
Institute staff, talked on a new element in 
food advertising. 

Chain stores vs. independent dealers and 
their relations to the packer constituted 
a paper by Charles H. Knight, vice-presi- 
dent of the Louisville Provision Co., and 
I. M. Hoagland of the branch house de- 
partment of Armour and Company talked 
on collections as a sales problem. 


Purchasing Practices. 


The meeting of the Purchasing Section 
was also held on Friday afternoon, with 
John G. Hormel presiding. 

The coal outlook for 1927 was discussed 
by C. F. Richardson, president of the 
West Kentucky Coal Co. Why it pays 
to buy quality lithographing was the sub- 
ject of a talk by Horace Reed, president 
of the Niagara Lithographing Co., at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

. C. McGinn, of the Weyerhauser 
Lumber Co., at St. Paul, presented “Lum- 
ber, with movies by Shevlin, Hickson Co., 
Bend, Oregon, picturing modern lumber- 
ing.” Modern ideas in purchasing were 
ably discussed by B. W. Robb, general 
purchasing agent, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Livestock Situation. 


The livestock section held its meeting 
Saturday afternoon, with a full attendance. 
Edward N. Wentworth presided. 

Problems in the present system of 
marketing live stock were discussed by J. 
A. Hawkinson, president of Allied Pack- 
ers, Inc. 

. W. Waddell, vice-president of 
Armour and Company, discussed the 
trends and situation in the swine industry, 
while A. E. Petersen, vice-president of 
Wilson & Co., gave the trends and situa- 
tion in the cattle industry. 

Reports on important livestock projects 
now in operation included that on the 
study of the soft pork problem, by Dr. 
C. R. Moulton; the effect of feeding on 
palatability of meat, by E. W. Sheets, chief 
of the animal husbandry division of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; swine 
type tests, by Prof. F. G. King of Purdue 
University; and reducing livestock losses, 
by H. R. Davison, director of the de- 
partment of waste elimination and live 
stock, Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers. 

All meetings had an enthusiastic at- 
tendance, and those present in each sec- 
tion had the opportunity to hear and enter 
into the discussion of the problems of 
greatest interest to them. 


[Publication of many of the papers read at 
these meetings will be made at a later date.] 
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‘Trade Exhibits 


No trade convention is complete with- 
out the presence of those who provide the 
equipment, supplies and service to that in- 
dustry—and who very often offer to their 
customers practical advice which it is not 
easy to obtain in another way. 

In the meat packing industry such men 
are.accepted as valued associates and ad- 
visers. Trade exhibitions are not per- 
mitted at Institute conventions, but the 
private headquarters of equipment and 
supply concerns in the Drake hotel were 
interesting and informative places to visit. 
Some had exhibits and some did not, but 
in all there was advice and information 
and a spirit of helpfulness available which 
was by no means unacceptable to packers 
and packers’ employees. 


Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 


The “Boss” people did not maintain 
headquarters at the Drake, as they have 
a permanent exhibit at their warehouse 
on South Halsted street. It is safe to say 
that most packers visited there during the 
convention, and were shown the wonders 
of “Boss” equipment by vice presidents 
J. J. Dupps, senior and junior, Oscar 
Schmidt, J. P. Harris, engineer McTavish 
and the rest of the staff—not forgetting 
the popular “Bea” Littlestone. 


Mechanical Manufacturing. Co. 


Upon entering the headquarters of the 
Mechanical Manufacturing Co., at the 
Drake Hotel, visitors were impressed with 
the very excellent arrangement of panels 
illustrating and describing fully the ma- 
chinery and equipment they manufacture 
for packing houses. Starting with the first 
panel and right on through until the last 
one, a complete arrangement of machinery 
and equipment for the packing house was 
illustrated by photographs and installation 
pictures, together with detailed plans. 
Pamphlets and catalogs describing each 
of the mechanical installations were avail- 
able at each panel. The entire display 
carried out in full detail the company’s 
slogan, “If Its For The Packing House 
We Make It.” To give complete details 
and see that all visitors were properly 
welcomed the following men from the 
mechanical staff were on duty; F. N. Bee- 
son, Gen’l. Mgr.; J. W. Hubbard, Sales 
Mer.; H. E. Johnson, A. H. Miller, J. E. 
Castino, J. C. Mellon; J. F. Banks, and 
K. D. Kubaugh. 


The Cellophane Company. 


The Cellophane Company exhibit at the 
Drake Hotel created considerable interest 
and clearly demonstrated how Cellophane 
as a wrapper for meat products makes the 
package appealing to the eye and appetite 
of the purchaser. Various products such 
as sliced bacon, dried beef, pork, links, 
frankfurters, pork butts and other special- 
ties were exhibited in the Cellophane 
wrapper. R. M. Horsey, assistant man- 
ager of sales, was in charge of the ex- 
hibit, assisted by A. W. Shaffer, the Chi- 
cago representative. 


Gereke-Allen Carton Co. 


An exhibit of shipping baskets and 
cartons was shown by the Gereke-Allen 
Carton Co. of St. Louis, Mo., at their 
headquarters at the Drake Hotel. Their 
5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40 and 50 Ib. shipping 
baskets drew the attention of many vis- 
itors. The flare side and light-weight are 
features of interest to all shippers of meat 
products. Edward G. Géreke, president of 
the company, and Jacob Frankel, repre- 
sentative, were on hand to greet the visit- 
ors and to give any information desired. 


Mono Service Company. 


The Mono Service Company of Newark, 
N..J., manufacturers of the famous Kleen 
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Kup paper package for sausage meats and 
similar products, was represented at the 
convention by its vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, the genial Elbert Beeman, 
and Charles Tyler, general sales man- 
ager. This company specializes in service 
to its customers and advice on merchan- 
dising problems, and Messrs. Beeman and 
Tyler were busy at this all during the 
convention, 


The Lamb Corporation. 


The Lamb Corporation had on exhibit 
at the Drake Hotel one of their lard and 
compound filling machines. Made entirely 
of aluminum, the machine was given an 
unusual setting against a purple velvet 
drape and was illuminated with flood 
lights which made it very attractive in its 
commanding position. Mr. ee, Mr. 
Peter and Mr. Stewart were in attendance, 
describing fully the advantages of their 
lard and compound filling machine, which 
has attracted the attention of the entire 
industry in the last few months. 

Allbright-Nell Company. 

The Allbright-Nell Co., at their head- 
quarters at the Drake Hotel, showed vari- 
ous samples of lard produced by the 
Laabs process. An interesting feature in 
this connection was the fact that Mr. 
W. B. Allbright served doughnuts fried 
in lard made by the Laabs process. In 
having these doughnuts fried in his own 
home, Mr. Allbright found there was no 
odor from the cooking, which is usually 
the case. As a real Halloween treat, 
sweet cider was served with the dough- 
nuts. The company was represented by 
the following members of their staff: 
W. B. Allbright, N. J. Allbright, J. G. 
Allbright, Dr. Lundell, Bob Jordan, A. E. 
Kaeslin, J. M. Sorensen, and W. D. 
Broughton. 

Lavin’s Prague-Hansa Salt Co. 

Meat products cured by Lavin’s Prague- 
Hansa salt were exhibited at the com- 
pany’s Drake Hotel headquarters and in- 
terested hundreds of convention visitors. 
The exhibit showed Jumbo bolognas and 
pressed ham cured in 24 hours, boiled 
hams which were cured in five days and 
bacon in 12 days. The meat products were 
put on exhibit at the start of the conven- 
tion, and after three days and nights of 
exposure without refrigeration, they were 
found to be holding up in color and flavor 
100 per cent. Mr. Harry Lavin, who spent 
so much time in Germany making ar- 
rangements for the marketing of this salt 
in the United States, greeted the visitors, 
together with K. G. Potts, the general 
manager of sales of Lavin’s Prague-Hansa 
Salt Co. 


Specialty Manufacturers’ Sales Co. 


The exhibit of the Specialty Manufac- 
turers’ Sales Co. was very interesting and 
showed a complete line of O. K. knives 
and plates, in addition to the very popu- 
lar H-S Superior stuffer piston. Mr. Chas. 
Dieckmann was in charge and accorded 
visitors every possible service. The in- 
ventors and manufacturers of the H-S Su- 
‘perior stuffer piston were also in attend- 
ance, they being Mr. A. C. Van Hooydonk 
and Mr. George J. Schrauder. 


Morris Paper Mills. 


The Morris Paper Mills’ exhibit at their 
Drake Hotel headquarters was very in- 
teresting from the standpoint that it 
showed a very economical way of adver- 
tising the product on the counter of the 
retailer without any additional expense. 
The counter display cartons manufactured 
by this company are manufactured so that 
they are sufficiently strong to guarantee 
safe arrival at destination and in addition 
are chemically treated to prevent mold. 
A large number of well-known packers 
around the country are using this counter 
display carton and finding it very profit- 
able. The men in charge of the exhibit 
were Mr. Paul Walker and Mr. R. C. Den- 
ton. 
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Bits About We, Us & Co. 


The greatest ever! 


Such a hit that it even warmed up the 
weather. 


Everybody “lamped” the flower show 
at convention headquarters. Some beau- 
ties! 


Howard Smith was early on the scene, 
and you couldn’t tear him away with a 
tow line. 

The departmental meetings on Friday 
and Saturday were better attended and 
more valuable than ever. 


They tried hard to get R. E. Yocum to 
tell °em how he made his oleo oil. All 
R. E. did was sit and smile or maybe 
whisper a few zephyrs. 


When you get a team like “Doc” Eagle 
and Myrick Harding on the platform, you 
are bound to get action, and a lot of fun 
along with it. 


Never saw such a turnout of packer live- 
stock buyers before. There’s still hope 
for world peace, apparently. 


Frank Waddell smiled his warm smile 
and gave ’em a lot of good advice, but he 
declined to tell em how many hogs or 
how much! 


E. A. Cudahy laughingly insisted that 
he would not go back on his last year’s 
speech about hogs. 


“Doc” Lowry was some salesman for 
the Institute’s service laboratory. Even 
tried to get a newspaper man to submit 
samples for testing. Good thing he didn’t, 
Doc. You'd have needed a gas mask! 


Dr. Embree and Bob Carter are getting 
to be such able movie impersarios that 
we expect to hear Will Hays has kid- 
napped them before long. 


Wesley Hardenbergh went into high 
gear and stayed there all through the con- 
vention. The Director of Public Relations 
is a married man now, and keeps in train- 
ing. 

Biggest opening attendance and—what 
is even more remarkable—biggest closing 
attendance on record. 


Charlie Herrick made a hit with his shot 
at the U. S. Shipping Board as a party to 
an ocean freight trust. Uncle Sam had 
better watch out for Charlie. 


The boys all said it was just as much 
fun to be good as to be otherwise. In 
fact, it was more fun, and the ladies liked 
it much better. 


Would you ever have believed that 
ae bunch would open a convention 
y drinking tea? Next thing we know 
they'll be saying grace at the banquet! 


Our Oscar gave the Institute’s first pilot 
a new title, the “George Washington of 
the Institute.” Are we to infer that T. E. 
W. used to cut down cherry trees up ia 
Canada? 


When banker Reynolds had told his 
sixteenth story in succession in opening 
his speech at the banquet, a packer ban- 
queter was heard to ask: “Say, is that 
really Reynolds? Or is it the funny man?” 
It was the banker, and he could be funny, 
too. 

At the conclusion of the convention ad- 
dress of Vice President Woods one lis- 
tener remarked: “That speech ought to 
be printed in the North American Review 
for its philosophy, and in the Saturday 
Evening Post for its popular interest!” 
(You'll find it in full, Mr. Man, in your own 
magazine, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER.) 

John Anderson, general manager of the 
Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Com- 
pany, brought Mrs. Anderson, as usual, 
and they did not miss a thing. John even 
went upstairs to view with pride the ex- 
hibit of his Irish bacon and other prod- 
ucts wrapped in cellophane, which has 


given them a considerably added con- 
sumer attractiveness. 


Ethel and Marie Major of Mishawaka, 
Ind., were there with Papa Major, and 
again shared honors with the Vogel sis- 
ters as convention belles. 


Max Trunz, Jr., of Brooklyn, repre- 
sented his father’s interests at the con- 
vention, and is another of the younger 
generation who is fast coming to the 
front. 


W. B. Mullally of the American Can 
Company was first to arrive and last to 
leave. He has never missed a conven- 
tion. His old side-kick, “Salt” Williams, 
showed up once and then faded away. 


Elmore Schroth as usual made a digni- 
fied and genial head for the Cincinnati 
delegation. 


This is the first convention the “Boss” 
of the Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Com- 
pany ever failed to attend. Charles G. 
Schmidt was indeed missed. May we soon 
hear his “Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-aye!” again. 
He was ably represented, however, by his 
son, Oscar Schmidt, J. J. Dupps, Sr., and 
J. J. Dupps, Jr., Everlasting Bill Sweet 
and others. 


L. A. Kahn, of E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cin- 
cinnati, was present with Mrs. Kahn and 
daughter. He is very proud of the prog- 
ress of the new plant, which will be the 
largest in Cincinnati. 


Fred Highbie was there, as lively as 
usual, and as popular. When they want 
salt they don’t have to go Myles for it 
—only wire Fred! 


We feared the meeting would end with- 
out C. M. Bell, but he rang in from Jack- 
sonville the last day. Thanks for reliev- 
ing our fears, C. M. 


Harry Altman was buzzing around for 
Sayer & Company. You can’t lose Harry. 

Hooray, says De Lay, we got the 250! 
He meant railroad receipts. After strenu- 
ous canvassing on the part of Director 
DeLay and his charming assistants the 
required number were rounded up to en- 
title travelers to a reduced return fare. 
They almost hugged good-natured Char- 
ley Street of Cleveland when he turned 
up with the 250th. 


“Prince Albert” Rohe turned up this 
year with the Duke of York, otherwise 
known as Albert Rohe, Jr. A chip off 
the old block in every respect, and being 
trained to step into Dads’ shoes with 
honor to the family. 


L. H. Guthery, of Marion, O., was an- 
other late comer. L. H. must have got 
lost on the links. 


Charley Peters of McKeesport, Pa., and 
John Peters of Williamsport, Pa., both at- 
tended the convention. By the way, boys, 
ever hear the story about two other towns 
in Pennsylvania? 

Myron McMillan didn’t turn a_ hair 
when the banquet funny man got off that 
moss-grown gag about re-naming Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. It was too old, and 
besides, Myron’s from St. Paul! 


Tom Breslin of Los Angeles and Jim 
Doyle of San Francisco cried “Hear! 
Hear!” when banker Reynolds was talk- 
ing about California. He couldn’t faze 
them for a minute! 

R. S. Cox represented V. W. Joyner & 
Company, Smithfield, Va. the famous 
Smithfield ham people. Joe Healy of Bal- 
timore initiated him at his first conven- 
tion. 

F. C. Rogers, the Philadelphia and New 
York broker, was missed. But he sent 
this message from abroad: “Motoring; ar- 
rive Regina Palace Hotel, Stresa, Italy, on 
November 4. Advise all friends every- 
thing well. Best regards.” Good luck to 
Cooper in his quest for health. 
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Our old friend Steve Conway chaper- 
oned president Jacob Gerst of the Gerst 
Bros. Packing Co., St. Louis, and after the 
convention was over they scouted Pack- 
ingtown for new ideas for the plant they 
are building, and which will be the very 
latest in everything. 


Where was Jimmy Hills? Well, we 
thought we’d lost him, but we hadn’t. He 
turned up, indispensable as ever. 


Isaac Powers of Terre Haute got a good 
start Sunday—out on the golf course with 
Al Eberhart. Any time Al misses a round, 
let us know! 


William Fritzinger of Washington, 
D. C., was on hand to sing the praises of 
Our Oscar, whose house he represents in 
the capital. 


Jesse Dietz, head of the meat depart- 
ment of the American Stores Company, 
Philadelphia, says he wouldn’t be sur- 
prised to see automat meat markets be- 
fore very many years. You'll have to in- 
vent slots for paper money, Jesse, if that’s 
the case. 


Son John came along with J. J. Felin 
from Philadelphia, taking the place of 
traveling companion occupied for so many 
years by Hard Hat Riley. 


J. S. Scala, Utica, N. Y., introduced Mrs. 
Scala to her first convention, and she 
liked it, especially when she met Vice 
President Dawes. 

It would not be a packers’ convention 
without Otto Schenk of Wheeling, W. 
Va. Dad brought along son Albert and 
showed him his first convention. 


Carl Hauck was on hand for the depart- 
mental meetings, but returned Sunday to 
Cincinnati. You see the Professor can’t 
neglect his classes. 


The polka dot effect displayed by the 
Executive Vice President made quite a 
hit with the ladies. 


Did you know W. B. Allbright was an 
expert chef? The Sunday before the con- 
vention he took possession of the family 
kitchen, and cooked enough doughnuts 
(with Laabs process lard) to feed visitors 
to the Allbright-Nell headquarters all 
week. He swears the kitchen was odor- 
less while the frying was going on, which 
is a tribute to the lard as well as the cook. 
Cider and doughnuts—nothing stronger— 
was the Allbright-Nell menu at headquar- 
ters. Good for you, W. B. 

Albert Johnson, representing the Herf 
& Frerichs Chemical Co., St. Louis, is an- 
other packers’ convention veteran. Al- 
bert can remember “way back when.” 


It brought up memories of our little 
friend Jimmy Murphy when J. J. King, 
of the J. W. Murphy Co., Omaha, regis- 
tered. Not size, but association. We all 
miss Jimmy, J. J., when it comes to so- 
ciability. 

L. E. Griffin and H. G. Davy, of the 
P. G. Gray Co., Boston, had another per- 
fect score. They liked the 1926 model 
entertainment, too. 


The Rochester Packing Co. was ably 
represented by Superintendent O. E. Es- 
pey, Master Mechanic E. W. Hunter and 
Sales Manager W. F. Rayhill. There’s a 
happy family for you! President Fred was 
hunting, but where was Looie, boys? 

Wilson P. Codling, vice president and 
general manager of the Albany Packing 
Co., and Superintendent Madsen were 
convention attendants. Here’s another of 
Fred Tobin’s formulas working out suc- 
cessfully. 

F. W. Keigher, manager of car route 
sales for Wilson & Company, was missed 
at the convention, in which he was to 
have had a part. He was in the hospital 
and so was Mrs. Keigher. Everybody 
sent sympathy. 

Another regular who occupied a hos- 
pital bed instead of a convention place 
was the genial C. W. Riley, Jr., of Cin- 
cinnati, who was operated on for appen- 
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dicitis just about the time he was getting 
ready to start for Chicago. Charley was 
doing well at last reports. Here’s a 
chance, boys, to do unto Charley as he 
has often done unto you. 


Frank C. Reed of Philadelphia was right 
on the job again. You can’t stop Frank. 
Toot! toot! 


Say, did you see that pippin from Wash- 
ington? That was Mrs. Andrew Loeff- 
ler. Oh, boy! 


Charles Christman of the West Carroll- 
ton Parchment Co. never misses a meet- 
ing. Charles belongs to the class of 1912. 


C. Hohman & Sons, Baltimore, was rep- 
resented this time by George A. Hohman 
and J. H. Murphy. A live pair. 


Fred Vissmann of Louisville was the 
tallest man at the convention. Fred has 
grown a foot since he licked the unions 
at Louisville. No more troubles, Fred. 
Happy days! 

Well, it was good to see Mrs. George 
N. Meyer of Pittsburgh again. Remem- 
ber when she was the belle of the conven- 
tion? 

That was a big bunch of retailers out 
at the University. National President Wm. 
McGonigle of Cleveland, National Secre- 
tary John A. Kotal of Chicago, the one 
and only John T. Russell, and W. R. Cass, 
the retailers’ editor, all chaperoning Prof. 
Barnhart, who is going to teach ’em how 
to sell more meat to the consumer. 

Have you heard the latest German 
song? It’s called “Who soaked the label” 
and is rendered as a soprano and bass 
duet. 

John and Mary Gifford ably assisted 
their mother in conducting the opening 
ceremonies at the Drake on Sunday. 
Thereafter they were missing—at school. 

The National Box Company was rep- 
resented by D. H. Pennock of Philadel- 
phia, F. P. Mazur and E. F. Gallivan of 
Chicago. 

Cross, Roy, Eberhart and. Harris were 
well represented at the convention by A. 
W. Cross, A. L. Eberhart, L. J. Lee, Z. K. 
Waldron, E. L. Hicks, Jr., and C. E. Mick- 
elberry. 

J. C. Wood, Robert Burrows, Fred Bur- 
rows and J. T. McKenerick of J. C. Wood 
and Co. attended the convention. 

. G. James, well known Chicago 
broker, and staff were in constant attend- 
ance at the convention. 

The Mickelberry brothers, famous for 
their food products, enjoyed meeting old 
friends and discussing future markets in 
connection with their requirements. 

F. G. Schenk, president, and brother 
Edward, of the Columbus Packing Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, had a good time 
combining business and pleasure. 

Broker D. J. Gallagher and staff were 
busy meeting old friends and working 
hard during the convention. 

J. L. McCabe, well-known broker at 
Memphis, Tenn., was kept busy renew- 
ing old acquaintances and making new 
ones. Joe has had a wide experience in 
the operating and sales ends of the pack- 
ing business and is developing a nice busi- 
ness in the sunny South. 

T. E. Ryan, manager, Thomas Casey, 
superintendent, and Joe Duschinsky, of 
the provision department of the Inde- 
pendent Packing Co., Chicago, were busy 
entertaining customers and friends. 

The large staff of Allied Packers, Inc., 
headed by their leader, J. A. Hawkinson, 
had a profitable as well as enjoyable week. 

Charlie Herbert, of the Herbert Brok- 
erage Co., Chicago, was kept busy greet- 
ing old and making new friends. 

Schwarz & Co., well known brokers in 
Chicago, were represented by Wm. 
Rooney and S. A. McMurray. 

E. C. Clair of the Republic Food Prod- 
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ucts Co., Chicago, was busy every minute 
meeting customers who use their famous 
canned meats. 


Geo. L. Franklin, president of the Dun- 
levy-Franklin Co., Pittsburgh, did not 
overlook tucking in his “tux,” and was 
glad he didn’t. 


T. E. Hanley, Jr., of T. E. Hanley Co., 
was busy promoting sales of certified food 
colors. 


P. A. Jacobsen of the Interstate Pack- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., never misses a 
convention, where he picks up a lot of 
good points and new ideas, and gives out 
many in return. 


Paul Walker and R. C. Denton of the 
Morris Paper Mills were a busy pair 
showing how counter display cartons do 
much to move meat products in the re- 
tail market. 


Walter Best and Bill Donovan, the 
royal entertainers and high pressure sales 
agents, were doing duty in their custom- 
ary fashion. 

The 21st annual means the 21st time 
Ed Ward has been in attendance at a meat 
packers convention. A charming daugh- 
ter of the United Cork Company’s vice 
president attended the dinner dance with 
him. 

S. C. Bloom, undoubtedly one of the 
best posted refrigerating engineers in the 
country, gives most of his attention to the 
packing industry. This year he represents 
his own company, S, C. Bloom & Co. 

The “Boss” outfit sent its best to be 
sure none escaped without notice. Look 
them over: Daddy Dupps and son John, 
Oscar and Gustav Schmidt, J. P. Harris, 
R. L. McTavish and Wm. Sweet. 

The “Kleen” package king, Elbert Bee- 
man, a former packinghouse man, was 
busy renewing old acquaintances. As gen- 
eral manager of the Mono Service Co., he 
is helping the industry market their prod- 
ucts by giving them a snappy attractive 
package. 

Chas. (Pep) Hanson is a seasoned con- 
vention attendant, and representing as he 
does the Thomson and Taylor C., he is 
ready to season other things. 

F. R. Anderson, grand old daddy of the 
expeller business, believes in the younger 
generation taking hold. O. S. Anderson 
is therefore putting his shoulder to the 
wheel. Both were on hand. 


PERSUADED TO POSE AT LAST. 
Harry D. Oppenheimer yields to Ye Ed’s 


persuasion to face a camera. His army of 
friends will be glad to see him. 
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The Big Four—not a railroad but a rat- 
tling good bunch of fellows representing 
the Paterson Parchment Paper Co.—are 
on the job at each convention: A. T. 
Pratt, Joseph X. Gubbins, Walter J. Cox 
and A, E. Grossmith. 


Providing laughter with good solid 
facts makes Chas. Knight of Louisville 
go over big. Laughter aids digestion and 
his listeners gave evidence of being aided. 


Geo. J. Schrauder, machinery manufac- 
turer as well as meat packer, enjoyed 
talks on both subjects and feels he has 
killed two birds with one stone. 


Cincinnati’s leading packers were rep- 
resented by Elmore M. Schroth, Carl 
Hauck, Louis Kahn, Jacob Vogel, H. H. 
Meyer and Roy Meyer. Cincinnati can 
always be relied upon to be amply rep- 
resented. They are go-getters. 


A. V. Crary and E. W. Bromilow 
rushed in from out of town to be on hand. 
“Brom” was somewhat under the weather 
with a frog in his throat, but Mr. Crary 
was like Continental Cans, usually full of 
goodness. 


Every one knows H. B. Buckham bet- 
ter after each convention. He has the 
happy faculty of combining business with 
pleasure in a most satisfying manner. An- 
other reason for the popularity of Johns- 
Manville, Inc. 


Joe Hazen and Lee Thiltges combed 
the convention in sorting out the fair sex. 
Each should have received one of their 
souvenir folding combs with the compli- 
ments of the Edwin C. Price Co. 


Jim Greenlee, one of Uncle Jake’s right 
hand bowers, hasn’t missed a convention 


: . years. Jim’s delightful personality and 


. V. P. Parchment make friends and cus- 
tomers. 


Chas. Dieckmann is a true specialty 
man, as the name of his company would 
imply, The Specialty Manufacturers Sales 
Co. He specializes in correcting packers’ 
and sausage makers’ troubles. 

Walter Richter was dispensing a lot of 
sunshine—with his well known smiling 
countenance. 

Ray Robson, from the well known 
Heekin Can Co., again found the‘ conven- 
tion well worth the time invested. Best 
ever, was his report. 

Kleen Kup Chas. Tyler, the sales man- 
ager of the Mono Service Co., kept pace 
with Elbert Beeman in meeting old ac- 
quaintances and making new ones. 

E. W. Skipworth, that nationally-known 
traffic expert, gave the convention the 
once over twice. 

Those towering six footers were none 
other than Will Kennett, C. B. Heine- 
mann, Harry Sparks, Bob Colina, Fay 
Murray, J. T. Brown, C. J. Renard, B. F. 
Pierce, D. L. Heath, L. H. McMurray and 
E. R. Whiting—all of the Kennett Mur- 
ray Live Stock Buying Organization— 
and some live wires. 

The Sixth City was represented by 
packers, brokers and machinery manu- 
facturers, among whom was Ben Faulb 
of the Cleveland Kleen Kut Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Everybody missed Harvey Nuckolls of 
Pueblo. Hope to see you next year. 
Harve! 

When it is a matter of service look up 
Jerry Phillips, always on the job to help 
out and do some one a good turn. 

Mannie Heyman takes real pleasure in 
meeting at each convention numerous of 
his friends with whom he is unable to 
keep in close touch, since he does a lim- 
ited amount of traveling. 

Having recently completed the building 
and equipping of two packing houses, 
Kirk Bonnell, of the National Packers 
Supply Co., was much interested in the 
subject “The Model Packing Plant of 
1930” while attending the convention. 
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Doing the right thing at the right time 
seems to be Mechanical with F. N. Bee- 
son. 


Sig Strauss, president of the Indepen- 
dent Casing & Supply Co., found many of 
his good friends attending the convention 
and enjoyed his visit. 

The presence of Frank Louer with his 
famous smile makes everyone happy. 
From the looks of the assembly most ev- 
eryone must have seen Frank. 


B. F. Nell has been extremely busy in 
the enlargement of his plant and filling 
orders, but made arrangements to be on 
hand and greet his many friends. 


Previous to staying at the Drake dur- 
ing the convention, R. T. Randall spent 
a few days well up in the air on the 29th 
story of the Morrison. 


ron McMillan of St. Paul is a 100 per 
Pale areata v emmy Has to be, seeing he’s 
vice president of the Institute. But 
Myron is a booster for everything progres- 
sive, and the progress of the Institute 
makes him happy. sane ed 

ifornia had two lively representativ: 
anne convention—director T. P. Breslin, 
Standard Packing Co., Los Angeles, and 
James Doyle, executive vice president of 
the Virden Packing Co., San Francisco. 
Both are typical California boosters. 

E. S. Papy represented the White Pro- 
vision Company, Atlanta, Ga., and never 
missed a minute. 

Wm. H. Ridgway, Coatesville, Pa.—af- 
fectionately known wherever elevators go 
up and down as “Old Hook ’er to the 
Biler”—arrived in time for the banquet and 
gave it his hearty approval. Uncle Billy 
has equipped many a money-making meat 
packer with elevators. . 

The Kennett-Murray Live Stock Buying 
Organization was represented by its heads, 
W. C. Kennett and Fay Murray, and a 
big staff of bright lights from the many 
markets it serves—with our old friend 
C. B. Heinemann as field marshal. A hard 
combination to beat. ey, 

A few well-known faces were missing. 
Two of the most missed were director 
Richard T. Keefe of Arkansas City, Kas., 
and Fred Tobin of Rochester, N. Y. It 
was a coincidence that both had planned 
hunting trips for convention week which 
could not be postponed, Dick in the 
Rockies and Fred in Canada. Bad boys! 
Mrs. Tobin refused to be deprived of the 
convention delights, and came to the meet- 
ing with Mr. and Mrs. Espey of _ the 
Rochester Packing Co. We missed Mrs. 
Keefe and little Kathleen, who had been 
a convention pet. 

Otto Finkbeiner of Little Rock could 
not look unhappy if he tried, but he came 
near it this year, with his old side-kick, 
Dick Keefe, absent. Never mind, Otto, 
you have a few friends left. 

A. T. Pratt of the Paterson Parchment 
Paper Co., now located at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has not missed a convention since 1907. He 
was here this year, wandering around for 
the first time without his runningmate, 
vice president G. C. Mayer of Passaic, 
N. J. Executive duties kept the latter at 
home. 

President N. E. Newcomb of the Lake 
Erie Provision Company rushed in on the 
last day, as a substitute for son Chester, 
who had expected to attend, but who was 
detained at home as a chaperon for the 
stork. 

L. F. Swift attended the sessions at the 
University and the banquet. Looks 
younger than ever, and never forgets a 
name or a face. 


Chas. C. Pearson, of Andrew Callender 
& Co., Liverpool, is getting to be a regular 
conventioner. During the war, when he 
was British Food Ministry representative, 
he was a speaker at the convention, and 
again two years ago. During this year’s 
convention he received a cablegram an- 
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nouncing his election as vice president of 
the Liverpool Produce Exchange and 
Provision Trade Association, of which he 
was president in 1917. 


Conrad Yeager was having fun with 
them again this year. This time it was a 
durable frankfurter, guaranteed not to 
shrink or lose its color! Con also handed 
out 1927 diaries to his army of friends. 


Wm. J. Stange Co., manufacturers of 
certified food colors, were well represented 
at the convention by secretary F. Hartigan 
and sales manager H. M. Shea. 


It simply would not be a convention 
without the Vogels of Cincinnati. Mrs. 
Vogel and the Misses Helen and Irene 
Vogel always come with Jacob Vogel, one 
of our gold star veterans, and their smiling 
faces are a never-failing attraction. 

Dick Shannon, old-time packinghouse 
superintendent graduated to the news- 
paper game, spared a few hours to greet 
former pals at the Drake. Bill Clifford, 
of New York, another old-timer now in 
the brokerage game, looks so much like 
Dick—or Dick like Bill—that the two were 
often mistaken for each other in the con- 
vention crowd. Both chuck full of pep as 
any youngster. 

Rotary at the convention was well ex- 
emplified by those inseparable pals, W. A. 
Johns of Jersey City and James Brady 
of Newark, and by Carl M. Aldrich of 
Nebraska City. They boost the six ob- 
jects of Rotary as faithfully as they do the 
gospel of “Sell Right.” 

Chris Power, of the Power Packing 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., shed his happy smile 
over the convention proceedings. Chris 
was seen hanging around the stage door of 
the Woods theatre one night and rumors 
began to fly—until somebody discovered 
that Chris was keeping a date with John 
Price Jones of the “LeMaire’s Affairs” 
company, who was an old schoolmate. 

W. V. Jamison, Jr., president of the 
Jamison Cold Store Door Co., Hagers- 
town, Md., never misses a meeting. Vin- 
cent has an army of friends and they 
keep him fully occupied. 





THE KING-PIN OF THE CHAIN STORES. 

Jesse Dietz, head of the retail meat de- 
partment of the American Sores Company, 
Philadelphia, manages 511 meat markets 
with that city as a center, and is adding 
new ones every week. 


During the first week in October they put 
on a “lamb special” and sold over 6,500 
lambs. Jesse is a great booster of lamb. 

He was in the packing business for 7 
years and has been with the American Stores 
for 18 years, his total service in the meat 
industry being 36 years. 
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How times have changed! The formid- 
able Brecht delegation of the olden days 
was reduced this year—in quantity but not 
in quality—to the veteran Sam Logwood 
and the Chesterfieldian Fred White. Jack 
Kelleher was here, but he bore the brand 
of the United States Can Co., as did E. R. 
Thompson. Kirk Bonnell was represent- 
ing his own National Packers’ Supply Co., 
and Lew Kramer carried his own card 
as manufacturer as well as inventor of the 
Kramer hog dehairer. We surely did miss 
the courtly Charles V. Brecht and his 
charming wife. 

Samuel Stretch is another of the 
Originals, who never missed a convention 
since 1907. This time he had those past 
masters at sausage-making, Alvin Wagner 
and Harry Ziemer of Milwaukee, under 
his wing. A convention wouldn’t be the 
same without Sam, the spice man. 

What a good time Sam Nash had danc- 
ing with the good looking girls at the 
Monday night dinner dance! The Cleve- 
land Provision Company’s president can 
hold his own just as efficiently on the 
dance floor as he does in the packing 
house. 

One of the forward-looking young me- 
chanical superintendents in the industry 
is H. M. Shulman of the Hamomnd Stand- 
ish Co., Detroit, Mich. He was an atten- 
tive listener and participant at all sessions. 

G. L. Talley, vice-president of the Jacob 
Dold Packing Co., with headquarters at 
Buffalo, N. Y., was a close student of the 
plan of the model packing plant of 1930. 
But there were one or two things Mr. 
Talley thought he might like a little dif- 
ferent in his model plant. 

Howard M. Wilson, superintendent of 
the Columbus Packing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, has ideas of his own as to how the 
pork division of the model packing plant 
should be run. But he was good enough 
to pass them along to his many friends. 

The cattle and hog divisions of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois were represented by 
Prof. H. P. Rusk and Prof. Sleeter Bull. 
Both of these men have been actively co- 
operating with individual packers in hog 
and cattle experiments with a view to pro- 
ducing a more desirable animal for the 
packer’s use. 

A. C. Hofmann, Jr., president of A. C. 
Hofmann and Sons, Syracuse, N. Y., with 
Mrs. Hofmann, were Drake guests during 
the convention. 

Colonel Ed Wentworth was on hand at 
the convention sessions, but nothing was 
heard from him. He made up for this at 
the sectional meetings. 

Anton Stolle, of Anton Stolle & Sons, 
Richmond, Ind., was an interested visitor 
at the convention. He hasn’t missed one 
since the start. Mr. Stolle and J. J. Dupps, 
Sr., are old friends and had some enjoy- 
able times together. 

The Industrial and Development Coun- 
cil of Canadian Meat Packers was ably 
represented at the convention sessions by 
F. J. Schneider of the Schneider Packing 
Co., Kitchener, Ont., who is the council’s 
first vice-president. 

T. F. Matthews, president of the Cana- 
dian Packing Co., Ltd., with headquarters 
in Toronto, made a flying trip to Chicago 
to attend the Third Annual Conference 
on Education and Industry. 

J. E. Wrenn, expert in fats and oils in 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce, 
was a visitor at the convention. Mr. 
Wrenn will sail for Hamburg early in No- 
vember, to become American trade com- 
missioner there. 

The sectional meetings attracted many 
packers who were unable to stay through- 
out the convention. One of these was Carl 
T. Fischer, who is vice-president of the 
Henry T. Fischer Packing Co., Louisville, 
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Ky. Carl already has many ideas for his 
model packing plant. 

Henry J. Auth, of the Auth Provision 
Co., Washington, D. C., with Mrs. Auth, 
was a convention visitor. Henry is a chip 
off the old block and is certainly doing his 
part to help perpetuate the famous Auth 
name in the provision business. 

E. D. Henneberry was on hand for both 
the sectional meetings and the convention 
proper. Many feminine eyes followed this 
handsome and efficient officer of the Hull 
and Dillon Packing Co., Pittsburg, Kans. 

Myrick Harding is his same old genial 
self, even if he does have all the cares of 
the big position of general superintendent 
of all Armour and Company plants. No 
convention would be complete without 
Myrick, and he was at the sectional meet- 
ing “with bells on.” They all wanted to 
know how Myrick was going to handle 
the beef end of the business in Armour’s 
model plant and he told them. 

That veteran of many conventions, E. 
S. Waterbury, now manager of Armour 
and Company’s Omaha business, was on 
hand, getting as much fun as well as ser- 
iousness out of the convention as ever. Ed 
is one of the spotlight men in the indus- 
try. As instructor in the Omaha class in 
meat packing, “Prof.” Waterbury is pass- 
ing on to the young men much of the val- 
uable information it took him years to 
acquire. 

Max Chernis of the Boston Sausage & 
Provision Co., attended the convention 
with Mrs. Chernis, and found time to call 
on many friends at the Yards. 

John H. Burns, the New York broker, 
was an interested conventioner. You have 
to get up early in the morning to beat 
i 
J. Boyle and wife of Boston spent a 
pleasant week meeting friends at the con- 
vention. Mr. Boyle represents the Inde- 
pendent Packing Co. at Boston. 

General sales manager W. MacFarlane 
of the Sullivan Packing Co., Detroit, had 
superintendent Max Frankel under his 
wing as usual. Not that Max needs look- 
ing after, but Mac is just naturally a help- 
ful friend and an all-around good fellow. 


Encl aaa 
OUR GUESTS FROM ABROAD. 


Visitors to the Institute convention 
from outside the United States were sev- 
eral and distinguished. 

There was Chas. C. Pearson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Liverpool Produce Exchange 
and Provision Trade Association, one of 
our old-time friends. 

A late arrival was the genial W. Gilles- 
pie, of Bamford Bros., Liverpool, secre- 
tary of the Liverpool Exchange, and one 
of the best-known men in the British 
trade. Everybody was glad to shake 
hands again with Mr. Gillespie. 

R. B. Borchers, manager of the Swift 
fertilizer department at Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentine, took in his first convention and 
pronounced it a wonder. But Mr. Borchers 
is not a foreigner, having been brought up 
in the business by Carl Aldrich at St. 
Paul. 

F. A. Williams, representative of the 
Swift interests at Antwerp, Belgium, was 
another guest who never missed a bet. 
Mr. Williams is a charter member of the 
Antwerp Rotary Club and enjoyed meet- 
ing American Rotarians. 

SERS 
LADIES AT THE CONVENTION. 


Among the large number of ladies at 
the convention were noted the following: 

Mrs. Paul I. Aldrich, The National Pro- 
visioner, Chicago. 

Mrs. Herman A. Amberg, C. A. Durr 
Packing Co., Utica, N. Y. 
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Mrs. John Anderson, Pittsburgh Prov. 
& Pkg. Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Mrs. E. C. Seer Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N 
: Mrs. Jacob Readies C. A. Durr Pack- 
ing Company, Utica, N. Y. 

Mrs. Henry J. Auth, N. Auth Provision 
Company, Washington, D. C. 

Miss V. Bender, J. S. Hoffman Com- 
pany,.Chicago, II. 

Mrs. A. L. Bischoff, St. Louis Independ- 
ent Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. K. L. Bonnell, Cincinnati Butchers 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, O. 

_ Miss Gudrun Carlson, Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers, Chicago, III. 

Mrs. C. A. Cushman, Swift & Company, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Mrs. Walter C. Cox, Paterson Parch- 
ment Paper Company, Passaic, N. J. 

Mrs. Wm. A. Dawson, The Layton Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mrs. L. E. Dennig, St. Louis Independ- 
ent Pkg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Chas. F. Dickens, The Layton 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mrs. C. W. Dieckmann, The National 
Provisioner, Chicago, IIl 

Mrs. J. W. Drisen and Miss Katherine 
a National Box Company, Chicago, 

Mrs. Frank B. Drummond, Drummond 
Packing Company, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Mrs. A. L. Eberhart, Cross, Roy, Eber- 
hart & Harris, Chicago, Il 

Mrs. O. E. Espey, Rochester Packing 
Company, Rochester, N. Y 

Mrs. G.. L. Franklin, Dunlevy-Franklin 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. S. C. Frazee, Wilson & Company, 
Chicago, III. 

Mrs. Wesley Hardenbergh, Institute of 
American Meat Packers, Chicago, II 

Mrs. Earl W. Hughes, The Hughes Pro- 
vision Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. Chas. H. Hanson and Miss Cath- 
erine Hanson, Thomson & Taylor Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Mrs. A. C. Hofmann, Jr., 
& Sons, Syracuse, N. 

Mrs. Adam C. Hensmane, Geo, Haus- 
mann & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. H. P. Henschien, Henschien & Mc- 
Laren, Chicago, IIl. 

Miss Ethel Major and Miss Marian Ma- 
jor, Major Bros. Packing Co., Mishawaka, 
Ind. 


A. C. Hofman 





HELENE LANDON 
Harpist and Singer who delighted the Sun- 
day audience. ? 
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Mrs. Louis W. Kahn, The E. Kahn’s 
Sons Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Mrs. Geo. N. Kalbitzer, The C. Kalbitzer 
Packing Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Mrs. W. W. Krenning, St. Louis In- 
dependent Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Fred Krey, Krey Packing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Christ Kunzler, Kunzler Company, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Mrs. George F. Lauth, Heil Packing 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Harry Lavin, Stark Provision Co., 
Canton, O. 

Mrs. A. D. Loffler, A, Loffler Provision 
Benning, D. C. 

Mrs. Geo. N. Meyer, Fried & Reineman 

Packing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. N. R. Meyer, H. H. Meyer Pack- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mrs. Myron McMillan, . T. McMillan 
Company, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. Albin A. Meluskey, Shenandoah 
Abattoir Co., Shenandoah, Pa. 

Mrs. L. R. Miller, Jacob Dold Packing 
Co., Wichita, Kan. 

Mrs. A. E. N elson, The Federal Packing 
Co., Cleveland, O 

Mrs. Ernst Neuer, Neuer Bros. Meat 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Mrs. H. C. Neuer, Delco Meat Products 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Mrs. Chris Power, Power Packing Plant, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Mrs. A. T. Pratt, Patterson Parchment 
Paper Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Mrs. W. F. Price and Miss Dorothy 
Beg Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, 


Mrs. G. A. Puerner, Jones Dairy Farm, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Mrs. E. A. Reineman, Fried & Reine- 
man Packing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

bear William H. Ridgway, Coatesville, 


ry B. eapbins, The Federal Packing 
Co., Cleveland, 

Mrs. James s. y aS Scala Packing Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 

Miss L. Schaeffer, St. Louis Independent 
Pkg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. G. C. Schepp, Wheeling Can Com- 
pany, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Mrs. Albert Schenk, jr., Wheeling, W. 


Va. 

Mrs. Wm. F. Schluderberg, Wm. Schlud- 
erberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. J. E. Stephens, Krey Packing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. L. Steward, Federal Packing Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

Mrs. G. L. Seay 6 ie Dold Packing 
Company, Buffalo, N. 

Mrs. F. M. Tobin, Ricueiais Packing 
Company, Rochester, N. 

Mrs. Jacob Vogel, Miss Helen Vogel, 
and Miss Irene Vogel, Jacob Vokel & Son, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Mrs. D. G. Vogt, F. G. Vogt & Son, 
es Pa. 

Mrs. A. J. Westen, Krey Packing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Lee B. Weil, Power Packing Plant, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Mrs. Wm. H. White, White Packing 
Company, Montgomery, "Ala. 

a a 
FORM THE ’66 CLUB. 


One of the interesting events of conven- 
tion week was the organization of the 
’66 Club among packer veterans. Carl M. 
Aldrich of the Morton-Gregson Co., Ne- 
braska City, is the founder, and his charter 
members are E. F. Rath, Waterloo, Iowa; 
George A. Hormel, Austin, Minn.; Fred 
Krey, St. Louis, and James G. Cownie, 
Buffalo. Fred Krey is the baby member, 
since his birthday comes on January Ist. 

It seems that Carl is even more ancient 
than he looks. They gave him a 25-year 
veterans button, and this week they pre- 
sented him with a 50-year badge. “That 
makes 75 years I have been in the busi- 
ness,” says Carl, “but I’ll de darned if it 
seems that long!” 
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When ordering a machine “with motor” 
















Laab Rendering Cooker 
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Horizontal Fertilizer Dryer 


Apply .the proper a 
motor and the correct 
G-E controller to a spe- 
cific task, following the 
recommendations of G-E 
specialists in electric 
‘drive and you have G-E 
| ‘Motorized Power. ‘‘Built 
in"; or.» otherwise © con- 
nected to all types of 
industrial machines, G-E 
‘Motorized Power pro- 
Vides” lasting assurance 
that you have purchased 


= otorized Power 
home fitted to every need 


GENERAL 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY N. 


Double Hog Hoist 
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specify G-E Motorized Power 


The Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, manufacturers of machinery 
and equipment for the meat industry, are extensive users of 
G-E motors. In appreciation of the quality of G-E motors 
and the complete service available to users of G-E equipment 
in every part of the country, the Allbright-Nell Co. states: 


“We have furnished these motors with our 
various equipments for use in the packing in- 
dustry. Although the conditions under which 
these motors are required to operate are unusu- 
ally severe, we have had practically no causes for 
complaints. The few complaints which we have 
had have been verv satisfactorily and promptly 
adjusted.” 


Your equipment manufacturer will 
supply machines with G-E motors 
and G-E control complete. Your 
nearest G-E sales office and G-E 
motor dealer also stand ready to 
give you service in the selection 
and application of motors and 
control. 
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Entrail Cutter and Washer 


Scraping and W. sting Mat: e 
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Pork Production in the World War 


Part Played by American Packer 
and Producer in Feeding World 
Both During War and Afterward 
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IX — Difficulties Encountered in Price Control 


Market Glut in Spring of 1918—Stocks 
Pile Up—Production Increased Faster than 
Anticipated—Mr. Hoover’s plea to the Allies 
to Take More Product—Orders Increased Ma- 
terilaly—Hog Price Prevented from Falling 
Below Minimum. 


This is the ninth in a series of reviews 
of the book on “American Pork Production 
in the World War,” by Dr. Frank M. Surface, 
who was economic adviser to the Federal 
Food Administration. (A. W. Shaw Co., Chi- 
cago & New York.) 


For the first time the inside history is told 
of the part played by the meat packer and 
the meat producer in the world war and the 
times that followed it. 


Documents and correspondence never be- 
fore made public are taken up in this story, 
and some interesting incidents and com- 
ments made known. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER has the 
serial rights to the republication of this book, 
and these reviews will appear from week 
to week until the entire story has been told. 


Attention has been called to the un- 
favorable conditions for the hog industry 
which existed in this country during 1916 
and the early part of 1917. The price of 
hogs had not risen as rapidly as that of 
corn, and farmers were marketing their 
grain and disposing of their breeding sows. 

By September, 1917, not only had the 
stock of hogs on farms been reduced far 
below normal, but market receipts and 
slaughtering had declined very greatly. In 
that month (September, 1917) only 1,322,- 
000 hogs were slaughtered under federal 
inspection, which is the smallest number 
ever recorded for a single month. 


The total production of pork products, 
including lard, under federal inspection for 
that month was less than 212,000,000 
pounds, whereas our normal average 
monthly consumption in this country of 
inspected pork and lard exceeds 300,000,000 
pounds. Cold-storage holdings of pork 
and lard had also dropped to the lowest 
figure ever recorded. 


The outlook for supplying the urgent de- 
mands of the Allies for pork and fats was 
not bright. It was under these condi- 
tions that the Food administration insti- 
tuted meatless days and urged the pub- 
lic to conserve the supply of meats and 
fats as far as possible, in order that the 
Allies might be furnished with supplies 
necessary to their existence. 

The reason for the small marketing and 
slaughter of hogs in the fall of 1917 was 
that the country had been drained of its 
surplus hogs under the unprofitable 
periods for hog production in the months 
which had preceded. 

Market Glut in Spring of 1918. 

The announcement,. on November 3, 
1917, of the Food Administration policy to 
stabilize the price of hogs resulted at once 
in checking the ruinous prices, but it re- 
quired time to build up the supply in the 
country. There was also an exceptionally 
large amount of soft corn from the 1917 
crop, and hogs were being held back on 
the farms to consume this feed. 





Steps in the Story 


Action taken to increase hog produc- 
tion in the early years of the War. 

Voluntary agreements between pack- 
ers, Food Administration and buyers 
of pork products. 

Packers’ margins controlled, license 
regulations, and methods of limiting 
packers’ profits. 

Efforts made to secure an adequate 
supply of hogs at the lowest feasible 
price. 

Control of buying guaranteed an out- 
let to packer and a profit for the pro- 
ducer. 

Cost of producing hogs determined. 

Production increased and hog prices 
maintained. 

- re! encountered in price con- 
trol. 

The Armistice and the plan to open 
world markets to pork products. 

Crisis in the American pork market. 

Attempts to dispose of surplus pork. 

Opposition by French to opening of 
blockade so that pork products enter 
enemy and neutral countries. 

How the German market was finally 
opened for American pork. 

World-wide speculation, due in part 
to long-continued blockade of Europe. 

Pork for the liberated countries. 

Demand for removal of government 
control of the meat industry made by 
trade bodies. 

Price stabilization and its advantage 
to hog producers. 

What American 
Europe in 1919. 


food meant to 











During the months of November and 
December, 1917, and January, 1918, the 
movement of hogs to market was unusu- 
ally light for that season of the year. By 
February, 1918, however, the effect of the 
stimulative price began to become appar- 
ent. 

The number of hogs killed under federal 
inspection in February and March is usu- 
ally only a little over half the number 
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killed in the preceding November and De- 
cember. In 1918, February and March 
represented the peak of the year’s slaugh- 
ter. During the four months from Feb- 
ruary 1, to May 31, 1918, there were 14,- 
305,000 hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection, which was 2,110,000, or 17% more 
than were slaughtered in the correspond- 
ing months of 1917. 

The total production of pork and lard 
for these four months exceeded by 637,- 
000,000 pounds the output for the corre- 
sponding months in the preceding year. 

By this time also the pork conservation 
program of the Food Administration was 
under full sway. The apparent domestic 
consumption of inspected pork and lard in 
March, 1918, was only 248,000,000 pounds, 
compared with 348,000,000 pounds in 
March, 1917, and 454,000,000 pounds in 
March, 1916. 

Although the Allies were in need of all 
the fats they could obtain, the shortage of 
shipping, as well as our own internal 
transportation difficulties, limited the 
amount which they could take. Our total 
exports of all pork and lard in March, 
1918, amounted to over 308,000,000 pounds, 
which was almost double the amount 
which had ever been exported from this 
country in a single month up to that time. 

Stocks Began to Pile Up. 

Due to the inability to secure transpor- 
tation, the heavy production began to pile 
up stocks in the packers’ hands. In March, 
1918, total cold-storage holdings of pork 
and lard passed the 1,000,000,000-pound 
mark for the first time in history. By 
June, 1918, stocks had risen to 1,116,000,000 
pounds. 

At the high prices prevailing, the pack- 
ers had an enormous investment: in this 
stock. Under normal conditions, prices 
for hogs would have fallen rapidly to dis- 
courage further marketing. The whole of 
the stocks would be needed by the Allies 
in subsequent months after the hog-mar- 
keting season had passed, but the prob- 
lem was to carry them over. 

It was only through the utmost exertion 
of Mr. Hoover and those associated with 
him that a drop below the minimum price 
was prevented, and these needed stocks car- 
ried over until transport could be secured. 

Early in 1918, the Food Administration 
wrote to the Allied Provision Export 
Commission, pointing out the trends in 
the pork situation then becoming apparent, 
and suggested that they arrange to build 
up stocks of pork products in Great 
Britain and in France and Italy also if pos- 
sible. 

Allies Asked to Buy More. 


It was suggested that, in addition to 
their usual monthly purchases, they should 
buy, during February and March, and hold 
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as a reserve, about 150,000,000 pounds of 
pork products. 

This proposal was accepted in part at 
least and on January 22, 1918, the Food 
Administration received confirmation that 
necessary credits had been arranged to 
cover approximately 100,000,000 pounds of 
pork products for Great Britain in addition 
to the usual February order. 

Production, however, was increasing far 
faster than had been anticipated. On 
March 1, 1918, Mr. Hoover addressed a 
memorandum to Lord Reading, the Brit- 
ish Ambassador to the United States, a 
copy of which was also cabled to Lord 
Rhonda, the British Food Controller in 
London. In this memorandum Mr. 
Hoover, after pointing out the serious 
temporary increase in pork supplies, said: 

“We cannot allow the result of this glut 
to break the price to lower levels than at 
present or we will discourage our farmers 
and demoralize the whole of next year’s 
production. To solve this situation we are 
confronted with several alternatives. 

“The first is to remove all of our re- 
strictions on the consumption of meats, 
for at least two or three months. This 
will greatly destroy the whole sentiment 
towards food conservation and will mean 
that our population will be eating exces- 
sive quantities of meat which will in fact 
be interpreted into decreased exports to 
the Allies at a later date. 

“The second alternative is for the Allies 
to undertake a blanket order for all excess 
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production of pork products until the end 
of April and to either ship them to the 
Allied countries for storage against the 
period of shortage, or alternatively, to 
make such financial arrangements as will 
allow the extension of storage in this 
country. This will mean that the Allies 
will have to be prepared to take up to 
450,000 tons (1,000,000,000 pounds) of pork 
products in March and April.” 

Hoover’s Efforts to Relieve Situation. 

Although no definite acceptance of this 
proposal was made by the Allies, they did 
increase their orders for pork products 
very materially. The total exports of pork 
and lard for the three months March, 
April, and May, 1918, totaled 875,000,000 
pounds, and this materially relieved the 
situation. 

Before these orders were placed, how- 
ever, the pressure was so great that Mr, 
Hoover announced that some relaxation 
in the voluntary restrictions on pork con- 
sumption could be made. On March 3, 
1918, the Food Administration asked the 
people to refrain from eating pork on only 
one day each week instead of on two days, 
as had formerly been the case. 

These measures were sufficient to tide 
over the spring and summer months with- 
out having the price of hogs fall below the 
minimum agreed upon by the Food Ad- 
ministration. But in the fall of 1918 a new 
and even more serious danger threatened to 
wreck this price structure. 


Disturbance of corn and hog prices by ap- 
proaching armistice, recommendation of Ag- 
ricultural Advisory Committee to abandon 
13 to 1 ratio, determination of hog prices by 
controlled product prices, and new agreement 
of packers based on normal marketing of 
hogs, will be covered in the next installment 
of this story. 





Canadian Meat Packing On Up Grade 


The number of slaughtering and meat 
packing plants in operation in Canada dur- 
ing the year 1925 was 74, which number 
is the same as for the preceding year. 
Ontario had one plant less, while Alberta 
shows an increase of one. The following 
table gives the location of the plants, by 
provinces, in 1925: 

Prince Edward Island, 1; Nova Scotia, 
2; New Brunswick, 7; Quebec, 20; Ontario, 
24; Manitoba, 7; Saskatchewan, 2; Alberta, 
6; British Columbia, 5. Total, 74. 

The total value of products sold in 1925 
was $163,816,810, an increase over the pre- 
ceding year of $30,076,549, or 22 per cent. 
The following table shows the value of 
production for the years 1917 to 1925: 


FO Oso adds tata aan ah bak $206,720,718 
ROU kk a Ws Waa Pens oles 229,231,666 
TBI ie svd pained a deCeny een cat 233,936,913 
SO 3's.5:5 co vinsaainw laid bipigipe Siesalos 240,544,618 
PEN iw sy Sias stun aan aded Gack 153,136,289 
rie eck here dake Ror 143,414,693 
Ce I LK eh OLR EL, 138,218,909 
PE is bn soneins vine sonia aes 133,740,271 
WOES” scans ogesise <a cps day amis 163,816,810 


Largest Volume Since the War. 

The value of output for 1925 is the 
largest shown for any year since 1920, 
while the quantity of product as a whole, 
based on the dressed weight of animals 
slaughtered exceeds that of 1920 and of 
each of the four following years. 

The meats sold fresh had a total value 
of $64,353,759 compared with $56,610,297 
in 1924 and the cured meats a value of 
$55,174,033, compared with $38,126,440 in 
1924. Other important items were, 


sausage, $5,583,151 compared with $4,314,- 
258 in 1924; cooked meats of various 
kinds, $5,036,800 compared with $5,120,595; 
lard, $9,874,183 compared with $9,321,000; 
lard compound and other shortening, $5,- 
994, 230 compared with $4,916,654; and 
hides and skins, $5,828,355 compared with 
$4,642,658. 

Of the meats sold fresh, beef, veal, mut- 
ton and lamb show increases in quantity, 
compared with the preceding year, while 
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pork shows a decrease. Beef sold fresh 
averaged % cent per lb. more in 1925 
than in 1924; mutton and lamb, 1 cent; 
and pork, 3 cents. Veal averaged 2 cents 
per Ib. less. 

Pork products nearly all show increased 
production; the quantity of salted pork 
was greater by nearly 15,000,000 Ibs.; hams 
by 7,000,000 Ibs.; and bacon and sides by 
4,000,000 Ibs. The average prices of all 
pork products were higher in 1925, the 
increases in price per lb. for the different 
items being as follows: Hams, 6 cents; 
bacon and sides, 5 cents; and pork. salted 
and shoulders, each 4 cents. 

The total number of animals slaughtered 
in 1925 was 4,561,877, comprising 664,864 
beeves, 529,028 sheep and lambs, 3,033,466 
hogs, and 334,519 calves. Little change in 
total number is shown compared with the 
preceding year. The number of beeves in- 
creased by 74,236 and of calves by 28,597 
while hogs show a decrease of 101,497 and 
sheep and lambs a decrease of 24,887. 

A decrease of 23,651 is shown in the 
total number of animals slaughtered. The 
cost value of the animals was $108,613,443, 
an increase over the preceding year of 
$23,060,637. The average cost price per Ib. 
for sheep and lambs was 23 cents com- 
pared with 21 cents in 1924; for hogs, 16 
cents compared with 11 cents; and for 
calves, 10 cents compared with 9 cents. 
The average cost price for beeves was 9 
cents in both years. 

The other materials used in the prepara- 
tion of meat products include 20,993,806 
Ibs. of cottonseed oil, valued at $2,075,995; 
29,185,676 lbs. of other animal and vege- 
table oils, valued at $3,150,377; and salt, 
sugar, spices, etc., to the value of $992,533, 
The total value of animals slaughtered and 
materials used was $132,329,355, compared 
with $106,764,011 in 1924. 

The value of products of the slaughter- 
ing and meat packing industry exported 
from Canada during the calendar year 1925 
was $50,057,926, an increase over the pre- 
ceding year of $14,038,824. The imports 
had a total value of $18,010,989, compared 
with $15,829,269 in 1924. 





Government Can’t Audit Packers’ Books 


After several years of litigation in the 
matter of the right of the government to 
examine the packers’ books, Judge Samuel 
Alschuler of the United States Court of 
Appeals on October 27, 1926, ruled that 
the United States has no right to examine 
and make copies of books of Chicago 
packing companies. 

This is a great victory for the packers, 
as the government had attempted under 
the Packers and Stockyards Act to place 
a force of auditors in packers’ offices to 
examine and copy all books and docu- 
ments of the packers, alleging that such 
information was essential for the use of 
Congress and as data for possible inves- 
tigation of the packing industry. 

In giving his decision, Judge Alschuler 
ordered that the mandamus proceedings 
instituted by the United States Attorney 
General and upheld by the United. States 
District Court at Chicago, be dismissed. 


From the beginning, counsel for the 
packers have insisted that certain of the 
packers’ records were inviolable and that 
to that extent the Packers and Stockyards 
Act was unconstitutional, citing clauses 
in the Constitution of the United States 
to uphold the contention. Swift & Com- 
pany, Wilson & Co. and the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company refused to comply with the 
government order to open their books to 
full and free examination. 

Among other clauses in the ruling was 
the decision that the demand of the gov- 
ernment was “too inclusive,” also that the 
order was “even in excedance of the 
authority of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion which has wide power in these mat- 
ters.” 

The claim of the packers that the fed- 
eral courts here have no jurisdiction in 
this matter, was dismissed. The decision 
ruled further that in the event that irregu- 
larities might be discovered and an inves- 
tigation be started, the books might be 
seized legally. 

Judge Alschuler’s decision was con- 
curred in by two other judges. 




























































































































































Cool Mornings Suggest 
Sausage 
“i. p nena Rly Instinte Of pan a 
Meat Packers. 
“To market, to market, to sell a fat pig, 
Home again, home again, with sausages 
big.” 

We can buy excellent sausage from the 
market man, but if we are among those 
homemakers who like to make our own 
meat combinations, we will probably put 
some lean and fat pork, about 2/3 to 1/3, 
through the food chopper and add a few 
seasonings. The meat will never be over- 
seasoned if we use 1 tablespoon of salt, 1 
teaspoon of sifted sage and 1 scant tea- 
spoon of white pepper to each pound of 
meat. 

On 


when 


the next cool, crisp fall morning 
the ground is covered with hoary 
frost, we may have some of this fresh 
sausage for breakfast. The three old 
“stand bys” for breakfast—fruit, meat, and 
bread, may be combined into a tempting 
dish if you try this: 

HAWAIIAN SAUSAGE. 
6 links or servings of sausage 
2 tablespoons flour 
6 slices toast 
1¥% cups crushed pineapple 

Fry the sausage till brown, remove from 
pan and brown flour in remaining fat. 
Add pineapple to browned flour and bring 
to boiling temperature and pour over toast 
on a serving dish. Place a hot sausage on 
top of each serving and garnish with 
parsley. 

A one-dish meal at lunch time meets the 
demands of the busy home maker. Here 
is one: 

SAUSAGES A LA GASTRONOME. 
6 links or servings of sausage 
6 medium potatoes mashed with 
1% cup milk thickened with 
Salt and pepper 
1% pound grated cheese 
Y% cup scalded milk 
3 tablespoons flour 
3 tablespoons butter 

Boil, mash and beat potatoes until 
fluffy, adding % cup hot scalded milk. 
Line bottom of buttered baking dish with 
potatoes and lightly press sausage into 
potatoes to form six individual servings. 
Cover the top with white sauce and 
sprinkle with grated cheese and buttered 
crumbs. Bake in oven to a delicate brown. 

Sausage biscuits will satisfy those 
hungry school boys and girls at noon 
time. Try these: 

SAUSAGE BISCUITS. 
Y cup ground sausage 

4 teaspoons baking powder 
4 tablespoons shortening 
2 cups flour 
¥Y% cup milk 
1 teaspoon salt 

Mix and sift dry ingredients and cut in 
shortening. Add milk, handling as little 
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as possible, and roll to 1/3 inch thickness. 
Cut with a good sized biscuit cutter (2% 
inches in diameter) and crease in middle 
with dull edge of knife. Place a heaped 
teaspoonful of ground sausage on each 
half biscuit and turn the other half over 
it, pinching the two edges together well. 
Bake 20 minutes in a hot oven. 

The meat not only makes a nice surprise 
in the center of the biscuit, but the whole 
is well flavored by the rich drippings of 
fresh sausage. 


BE SS 
CREOLE STYLE LAMB. 


For a pleasant change, suggest this 
tasty southern dish to your customers: 

Melt 3 tablespoons of fat; in it cook 1 
tablespoon of chopped onion and 2 table- 
spoons of green pepper. When these are 
softened and yellowed, stir in 3 table- 
spoons of flour and ¥% teaspoon of salt. 

When smooth, add 1 cup of lamb broth 
and % cup of tomato pulp; stir until boil- 
ing, then add 1 teaspoon of grated horse- 


radish, 1 teaspoon of lemon juice, and 1% 
cups of cooked meat, cut in %4-inch pieces. 
Serve very hot with plain boiled rice or 
toast. 
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THIRTY YEARS WITH SAME PLANT. 

A long record of service has been made by 
John Heil, superintendent of the Nuckolls 
Packing Co., Pueblo, Colo. In spite of his 
age, Mr. Heil is quite active and taken a keen 
interest in the affairs of the plant. 

The assistant superintendent, Evier Carl- 
son, also has an excellent record. He came 
to the plant at the age of 9, and’ has never 
lest a day’s pay since. He is now 33 years 
old. In the picture, Mr. Carlson is at the 
left in his shirt sleeves, and Mr. Heil is at 
the right. 
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Australian Meat Trade 


Prospects Are for Smaller Exports 
During Coming Season 
(Staff Correspondence of The National Provisioner.) 
Brisbane, Queensland, Sept. 22, 1926. 

This is the off season in the Australian 
meat trade. None of the plants in Queens- 
land, which supplies the beef exports, are 
operating, and in the other States the 
lambs are not yet sufficiently advanced to 
start the export operations. 

Nor are the plants in Queensland likely 
to start killing cattle for some time, be- 
cause the season has been so adverse in 
the districts that raise cattle that it is 
not likely that supplies will be available 
for months after good rains have fallen. 
This has occurred in the southwest part 
of the State, but in the north, where most 
of the exportable cattle are raised the 
weather is still too dry to provide fatten- 
ing material. The export of beef in the 
coming season will, in any event, be very 
small. 

Sheep Prospects Good. 

In other parts of the Commonwealth, 
however, the season has been very good. 
In New South Wales the numbers of sheep 
carried are the highest for many years, 
something over fifty millions. This rep- 
resents over half the total number of sheep 
in the Commonwealth. 

The Commonwealth total would have 
been greater only for the heavy losses suf- 


fered in the bad season in Queensland, 
which is the next largest sheep State as 
well as the largest cattle State, having 
about two-thirds of the total cattle car- 
ried in the Commonwealth. 

The lambs in New South Wales have 
been somewhat backward, otherwise kill- 
ing operations for export would have been 
started much earlier than this. The local 
demand for lambs for consumption is so 
good that prices have been kept well 
above export values. 

This has had the effect of reducing the 
number of lambs going through the works. 
Exports during October are expected to be 
heavy, as the treatment works will then be 
in full swing. 


Mutton Exports to be Small. 


The mutton exports, however, are likely 
to be smaller than usual, owing to the 
depressed market in the United Kingdom 
and the recent restrictions owing to the 
caseous lymphadenitis embargo. The 
values for export are only 2d to 3d per 
Ib., according to weight, etc., for bare 
meat. For canning the rates are still 
lower. 

So far as beef is concerned there is yet 
no talk of export operations. 

Meat Prices and the Retailer. 

Following on suggestions that the price 

(Continued on page 193.) 
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Swenson Evaporator Company 


Our Experiment Station at Ann Arbor is equipped to make tests on a 
commercial scale (uniier the direction of Prof. 


SWENSON EVAPORATORS- 
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Product Liquors 


By 


(Subsidiary of Whiting Corporation) 


WwW. L. Badger) on @ moderate charge, 





problems involving evaporation, crystallization, heat transfer, etc., at 


HARVEY, ILL. (Chicago Suburb) 
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Is Your Paper Late? 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is put on 
mail trains in Chicago every Saturday 
before 11 a. m. It should reach you 
promptly. 

If there is any delay, please save the 
wrapper, mark on it the hour of delivery 
to you by the carrier, and send it to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 

This will aid us in obtaining proper 
service for you from the Post Office. 














What An Association Does 


Perhaps one of the greatest strides made 
in the packing industry since it was found- 
ed is the removal of the old suspicions and 
the fear that some packer might learn how 
his neighbor conducted his business. 

There used to be the feeling that every 
curing formula, every operation in the 
packing house, must be carefully guarded, 
or else the packer careless of his informa- 
tion would lose business and prestige. 

Compare this with the situation today, 
when packers come from all over the 
United States, and Canada too, to tell of 
and to listen to the best practices to fol- 
low in packinghouse operation, in office 
routine and in the distribution of product. 
The Institute convention just held was 
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an amazing example of the good will and 


personal contact among packers. The 
meeting was an inspiration to them, and 
each and all went back to work in better 
trim than before he came. 

The only regret is that more packers 
fail to realize the great influence exerted 
by this contact and by the programs pre- 
sented. The exchange of ideas alone, aside 
from the information given, will often pay 
in actual money many times the cost of 
the trip. Finding the answer to the prob- 
lem that had troubled the operator or the 
salesman, and getting an idea tha‘ will 
effect economies, make it desirable that all 
companies, large and small, see that as 
many of their men in executive positions 
as possible attend these sessions. 

One executive said, in speaking of the 
convention just past, that he had attended 
every convention but one, and that he 
would not think of missing one. In spite 
of his many years of experience, he always 
learned something new. He believed that 
every other executive would get just as 
much out of the convention if he chose. 

Commenting recently on the trade asso- 
ciation and its work, an official of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce said 
that trade association work carried on with 
the best objectives and views certainly ac- 
counts for the great rise and advance in 
the principles of conduct which obtain to- 
day where less than 20 years ago there 
was much evasion and misrepresentation, 
all supposed to be necessary to secure 
one’s share of the business. 

The properly conducted trade associa- 
tion has performed a great service for 
American industry by helping to wipe out 
the lack of confidence which formerly ex- 
isted among competitors. Closer contact 
and a better understanding among com- 
petitors within an industry through asso- 
ciation has accomplished this. 

It is this very thing that the Institute of 
American Meat Packers has occomplished 
for the packing industry. And it ts only the 
beginning of what will be done, if there is 
full realization of the fact that the “strength 
of the pack is the wolf, and the strength of 
the wolf is the pack.” 

peees camel 


Educate to Save Meat Loss 


One source of great loss in the packing 
industry comes from bruises and injuries 
to livestock, resulting from many causes. 

The first injury comes on the farm, usu- 
ally in the case of hogs as a result of cas- 
tration and vaccination. Either of these 
operations carelessly done can result in a 
very serious loss in some of the most valu- 
able parts of the carcass. 

The worst of this type of damage is that 
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there is no possible means of knowing 
that it exists until the animal is slaugh- 
tered and the carcass separated into the 
various parts. 

The only way to overcome injuries of 
this character is by a program of educa- 
tion among farmers. The injury is not 
given wilfully and widespread information 
would doubtless overcome a large part of 
it. This is being done by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, but it needs repe- 
tition almost with every new crop of pigs. 

The bruises and injuries suffered by ani- 
mals in transit, in the yards, and on the 
way to the packing houses are the ones 
to which the packer can devote most at- 
tention. Here is another place where con- 
stant repetition of instructions and some- 
times drastic action with persistent offen- 
ders is necessary. 

Much good has been accomplished by 
the Committee on Bruised Livestock 
Losses of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, but the effort must still be more 
persistent and widespread. This can be 
done only by the cooperation of all con- 
cerned at all points where livestock are 
bought. Individual shipments could be 
checked up and some idea secured of the 
source of loss from bruises during transit 
from the country. 

While loss is experienced from this 
source, perhaps it is much greater in yards 
handling. Racing cattle through yards 
alleys, poking them with poles or sticks, 
often result in heavy loss. Cattle fre- 
quently slip and fall, sometimes resulting 
not only in bruises but in broken bones. 
The same is true of hogs. 

If every buyer or every packer would 
make it his business to see that the live- 
stock he purchases is carefully handled 
until it reaches the packing house, and 
every commission man would see that his 
yard men handle animals properly, and the 
packer would see that no losses occur 
while animals are in holding or house pens, 
there would be enormous reductions in 
the vast losses suffered by the industry 
every year from this cause. 

But such a program means the cooper- 
ation of all. Its results would be de- 
pendent entirely on the completeness with 
which each carried out his part of the pro- 
gram. Each must remember that the men 
handling the animals have to be reminded 
daily of the care they must exercise and 
of the penalty they must pay if they are 
persistently careless. 


It is a great and unnecessary loss, but 
the cooperation of all employees coming 
in contact with the live animal will eventu- 
ally result in almost complete elimination 
of loss from this source. 








































































































































New England Pressed Ham 


A provision dealer and sausage manu- 
facturer wants to add New England 
pressed ham to his list of specialty prod- 
ucts. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We understand that New England pressed ham is 
a very nice tasty product of high quality. Can you 
tell us how to make it? We manufacture many kinds 
of sausage but have never included this in our list. 
We are having a cal) for it, and are anxious to meet 
the demand. 

New England pressed ham, or sausage, 
is a popular product. A standard formula 
for its manufacture is as follows: 

Meats: 

340 Ibs. dry cure extra lean pork trim- 

mings. 

60 lbs. dry cure boneless bullmeat or 

boneless chucks, trimmed. 

400 Ibs. 

Use a good selection of pork trimmings, 
at least 95 per cent lean. The most suit- 
able trimmings are made from blade bones, 
face and cushion bruised hams and heavy 
shoulders. 


Curing.—Grind both the pork and the 
beef through l-inch plate of hashing ma- 
chine separately, curing the pork and beef 
in separate tierces, using the following 
curing formula for 360 lbs. of meat: 

10 Ibs. salt 

2 lbs. granulated sugar. 

12 oz. nitrate of soda or saltpeter. 

Put 360 Ibs. of lean pork trimmings in 
the mixer, and add the curing ingredient 
named, and mix for about two minutes. 
Then pack in open tierces and add 2 gals. 
of No. 2 ham pickle (50 deg. pickle, and 
must be sweet), and pour over the top of 
the meat packed in open tierces. Cure in 
the cooler at a temperature of 36 to 40 
degs. for five days. 

The beef is to be ground and cured in 
the same manner. 

Meat is cured in 5 days with this form- 
ula at the specified temperatures. If the 
meat is not used in 8 days, then it is ad- 
visable to put a tight head in the tierce 
to exclude air and check deterioration. 


Mixing.—For a 400-lb. batch of New 
England ham, take 340 Ibs. of the cured 
pork trimmings and 60 Ibs. of the cured 
boneless beef. Grind the boneless beef 
through %-inch plate of hasher, then put 
in silent cutter and chop for about 3 
minutes, adding enough chopped ice to 
keep the meat cool. 

Then add the beef to the 360 Ibs. of 
pork trimmings in the mixer and mix all 
together for about 3 minutes. 

Stuffing—Then take to the stuffing 
bench and stuff in beef bungs, cut 18 in. 
in length, using all cap end bungs. The 
sausage can be stuffed in a medium-sized 
beef bladder. 


Smoking.—When the product is stuffed, 
take to smokehouse and’ smoke at a” tem- 
--peratire of 120 degs:for dhelfirst 144 hours. 
Then gradually raiseedhec temperature to 
130 degs. for the next hoyr, and for the 
last hour raise to 140 degs. temperature. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 
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This makes a total time in the smoke- 
house of about 3% hours, depending upon 
the draft of smokehouse and weather con- 
ditions. 

Cooking.—When the desired color has 
been obtained, remove from smokehouse 
and take to cook tank, and cook from 2%4 
to 3% hours, depending upon size of the 
container, at 160 degs. 

At the expiration of cooking time re- 
move from cook vat and shower with cold 
water for about 5 minutes. Allow to 
hang in natural temperatures for two to 
three hours to partially chill before de- 
livering to storage cooler. 

The most satisfactory temperatures to 
carry in storage cooler is 45 to 50. degs. 

pees" VR 


Sausage Room Floors 


Much trouble is experienced with floor- 


ing in sausage rooms. Frequently it wears 
badly, and the work must be interrupted 
for some time to repair or replace the 
floor. 

A Western sausage maker writes as fol- 
lows regarding trouble of this nature that 
he is having. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

Our sausage kitchen floor is in very bad condition. 
It leaks and is giving us lots of trouble. The floor 
is made of creosote blocks. We are doing a good 
steady business and cannot afford to close our sausage 
cooking room more than a day or two for repairs. 

Can you make any suggestions as to flooring for this 
purpose ? 


Without seeing the inquirer’s lay-out it 
is impossible to advise as fully as would 
be possible on inspection. It is probable, 
however, that the trouble is due to im- 
proper drainage. 

Where such trouble is prevalent, it often 








Figuring Sausage 
Costs 


Are you making money on your 
frankfurts ? 

Do you make frequent tests to 
find out whether your frankfurts 
are showing a profit or a loss? 

Cost of materials is likely to 
change over night, and will cause 
a lot of trouble if you don’t know 
at all times just what it costs you 
to make them. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
revised Sausage Test Card will 
help you in your figuring. Fill 
out the coupon below and send it 
in for a supply of these forms. 
The National Provisioner, 

Old Colony Bldg., 


Chicago. 


Please send me........ Sausage Test 
Cards. I want to keep posted on my 
frankfurt costs. 


Street 
City 


Single copies, 2c; 25 or more, ic each; 
quantities at cost. 
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happens that the hot water drains to the 
front of the cook tanks, where trucks and 
other traffic put a heavy strain on the 
water-soaked floor, and it soon gets in bad 
order, whether wood, asphalt or brick. 

If possible, the drainage should be 
changed so that it is to the rear of the 
room, away from the cook vats and the 
traffic. Then a floor could be laid which 
would give no trouble. 

One of the best types of flooring for a 
sausage cook room is mastic, but even 
with this flooring the drainage must be 
right. The replacing of the worn floor 
with mastic would require less than two 
days, one to remove the creosote blocks 
and alter the drainage, and the other to 
lay the new floor. 

——_—_%———— 


Cartons for Scrapple 


The season is not far off when scrapple 
will be popular in many sections of the 
country. An Eastern manufacturer wants 
to find an attractive package to put it up 
in. He says: 

Bditor The National Provisioner: 

Could you tell me where to get a good carton to 
use for scrapple instead of the tin pan? How could 
such cartons be used to the best advantage? Would 
they spread when filled with hot scrapple? 

Any help you can give us will be much appreciated. 

This progressive provision dealer wants 
to make his scrapple as attractive as pos- 
sible, and wants a container different from 
a tin pan. 

It is possible to secure very attractive 
cartons that could be used for this pur- 
pose. They should be well paraffined, so 
that the grease from the scrapple does not 
melt and run out. 

After the scrapple is cooked, it should 
be stirred as long as it is hot. This will 
keep the meat from settling on the bot- 
tom, and will give the product a generally 
better appearance. By stirring until it is 
fairly cool, it can then be poured into a 
paraffined container, and when cold pre- 
sents a very nice appearance. The stir- 
ring not only keeps the meat mixed, but 
it prevents the grease from gathering on 
the top of the product. 

Containers such as the inquirer wants to 
use are advertised regularly in THE 
NATIONAL Provisioner. He would do well 
to communicate with the manufacturers of 
such containers. 

ood 
MUTTON WITH CURRANT MINT. 


This rare method of preparing mutton 
will be sure to appeal to your customers: 

Use 2% pounds of mutton (plate) and 
seasoning. Wipe meat, sprinkle with salt 
and pepper, place on rack in dripping pan, 
and dredge meat and bottom of pan with 
flour. Bake in a hot oven for 2 hours, 
basting frequently with butter, or other 
fat. 

Serve with currant mint sauce which 
may be made as follows: Separate 2/3 
of a glass of currant jelly in pieces, but 
do not beat it. Add 1 to 2 tablespoons 
of finely chopped mint leaves and shavings 
of an orange rind. Serve around roast. 
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Ham Cooking Methods 


A Rocky Mountain provision dealer is 
anxious to give his trade the best boiled 
ham he can, and at the same time secure 
satisfactory manufacturing results to him- 
self. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

What is supposed to be the best method for boil- 
ing hams? Our boiled hams give us more trouble 
than anything else, always some complaint about 
going to pieces in the machine, breaking open, etc. 

Is it better to cook with water or steam? How 
long and how high the temperature? Are alumi- 
num boilers better than cylinders? Should the hams 
be left in the forms overnight or taken out? 

We want to give our trade a first class product, 
but not an extravagant one for us. 

The inquirer asks if it is better to cook 
hams in water or by steam. 


They can be cooked either way. The 
object of steam cooking is to secure a 
saving in shrink. This brought about the 
desired results in many cases, but there 
has been a noticeable decrease in the vol- 
ume of sales of boiled hams since pro- 
ducers have paid so much attention to the 
reduction of boiled ham shrinkages. Often 
a commercially or somewhat undercooked 
ham is given to the trade. 

Many believe that this has had a ten- 
dency to reduce the sales of boiled hams 
to a great extent. 

Hams cooked to shrink around 11 to 12 
per cent seem to satisfy the producer, but 
they do not have the flavor or do not 
slice as well as the well-cooked hams. 

The steam cooked ham with a low 
shrink has a porky flavor, but in the well 
cooked ham this feature is entirely elim- 
inated and the trade is generally satisfied 
as to color and flavor. 

Of course hams can be cooked in the 
steam house if the cooking time is extend- 
ed, and hams can be cooked in steam as 
well as in water if they are cooked long 
enough. 

How to Avoid Crumbling. 

To avoid crumbling in hams, see that 
they go into the curing pickle at a close 
range in the average, and it is highly im- 
portant that they be used strictly at cured 
age. Great care should be taken in placing 
the ham in the container in the proper 
position. If this is not properly done, it 
has some effect on the binding qualities 
as well as the shapely appearance of the 
ham. 

It is also very important to average the 
hams before cooking, to determine the ex- 
act cooking time. It is well to hold to a 
one-half pound range going into the cook- 
ing tank. 

A very satisfactory way to cook is 28 
minutes per pound at a temperature of 
160 degs. F. This temperature is given 
for companies located at sea level. If the 
altitude is higher the temperature should 
be regulated accordingly. 

There is a difference of opinion between 
ham boilers as to the container used, some 
preferring one kind and some another. If 
the ham is properly handled there is little 
difficulty from the container. 


Very complete instructions for getting 
good results in boiled hams have appeared 
in earlier issues of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER. Reprint can be secured by sub- 
scribers by sending a 2c stamp, with request, 
to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, 111. 
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Inside Stuff! 


What's going on in the plant 
told by the men themselves 




















Letters of a Plant Boy to His Pal 


IlI—How the Watch Works 


Packingtown, Oct. 16. 
Dear Grover: 


I am up on the new job now, and we 
got one of these little baby typewriters, 
and it does the work just like any big ma- 
chine. And mister Cheatwoode was up 
here the other day when I was writing 
a.letter to my sweetie and he was pretty 
well pleased when he saw I could make 
the old typewriter talk . . . and he dic- 
tated some letters to me and said that the 
work was nice and clean and neat, only 
that I was a poor speller. 

Course this guy uses a lot of words that 
I never heard before, and he tells me I 
should use the dictionary when I don’t 
know how to spell them. 

Gee, that is just what I did, but I can’t 
find the darn words in the book—but be- 
lieve me, I’ll soon get on to this guy’s 
line and I don’t think he is any different 
to you or me or any other guy. Maybe 
he wouldn’t be able to spell some of the 
words I use! 

He Got the Low Down on It. 

On Monday when I come up here -mis- 
ter Cheatwoode spent quite a lot of time 
in explaining what the system was and 
how much the company was going to make 
out of putting in the system and how much 
it would mean to me in taking care of the 
system after it was in. And the lowdown 
on this stuff is not very complicated. 

All they do is to go out and make a 
time study. 

That means you go out and stand along 
side of a guy and you have a board in 
your hand about the size of a letter head. 
And at the upper righthand corner there 
is a kind of knob sticking out with some 
little brass pins stuck on it. 

And then you have a watch that you 
couldn’t tell the time by, and you snap 
this watch into the pins. Then you get 
hold of the knob in your hand and your 
thumb connects with a little lever on the 
side of the watch, and mister Cheatwoode 
calls this the clutch. 

A Funny Kind of a Watch. 

You push this thing forward and the 
big hand on this watch starts to travel. 
You pull it back and the hand stops. Then 
there is a winder at the top of the watch 
that you wind it with, excepting that if 
you press it down with your finger the 
hand on the watch flies back to where it 
started from, 

The dial on this watch is a funny look- 
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ing affair. Instead of being divided into 
12 parts like an ordinary watch, it has 10 
ted figures on it reading from 1, 2, 3, 4, 
etc. That means that the dial is divided 
into 10 parts; then each part is divided into 
10 parts. 

It seems all I got to do is to start the 
watch going by pushing the plug up on 
the side, and just as soon as the fellow 
I'm timing stops the job or goes to get a 
drink or something like that, I pull the 
plug down and the watch stops. Then 
when the guy starts to work again I push 
the plug up and the watch starts to record 
again. 3» 

Putting It All on Paper. 

When the guy gets through with the job 
I stop the watch and I put down on a piece 
of paper how much time the watch says. it 
took him to do the job. I have to. do this 
about 10 times. Then I got to find out 
what time thé fellow started on the job 
and what time it was when he quit. 

Then I got to count up the number of 


pieces he did during that time and that 


tells me how’ much time it actually took 
him to do the job during the time I was 
holding the watch on him. 

Then I take these figures I-have written 
on a piece of paper up to mister. Cheat- 
woode, and he checks them and hé finds 
out how long the stop watch says it takes 
the man to do the job. Then he compares 
that time with the time it actually took the 
man, and the difference between the two. 

Say guy, you’d be surprised—I’m not 
very fast yet on this kind of stuff, only 
made a few studies so far and mister 
Cheatwoode says they are not much good 
for setting rates and are-only used to 
educate me. But it looks to me like every- 
one of the jobs that I have made a study 
on so far that the guys are only working 
about half the time. 

Mister Cheatwoode says that might be 
so, but I got to split my time studies up 
so as to show more details or operations 
before we can really use them. The main 
thing is to be able to read the watch to 
get the figures down just the way the 
watch shows them. 

Mister Cheatwoode is still working with 
the smokehouse wash-room gang, and 
these fellows are making good money 
every day. Of course they was some fel- 
lows got let out! 

Will write you again soon, ’cause I like 
to talk to somebody about this stuff, and 
you seem to be pretty curious. 

Yours truly, 
JOE WALSH. 


MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 

Recent meat inspection changes are an- 
nounced as follows by the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry: 

Meat Inspection Granted.—A. J. Guil- 
lette, 23 Blodgett St., Manchester, N. H.; 
Kansas City Packing Co., 2nd and Lyons 
Sts., Kansas City, Kan. 

Meat Inspection Withdrawn.—Wilson & 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Western Meat 
Co., San Francisco, Cal.; G. F.. Pfund & 
Son, Philadelphia, Pa.; Morristown Pack- 
ing Co., Morristown, Tenn.; A. Darling- 
ton Strode, West Chester, Pa. 
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HIS book is not sim- 
ply a catalog. It 
contains an abundance 
of evidence and testi- 
mony which shows the 
amazing economies ob- 
tained with Automatic 
Control of Temperature 
in offices and work- 
rooms. 


It shows how Powers 
Control in many of America’s leading firms 
has reduced fuel consumption 15 to 48 per 
cent; and how the output of workers can be 
increased, and the quality of their work improved; and 
other profitable advantages. 


For limited distribution only— 


—among plant owners, chief engineers and other ex- 
ecutives interested in eliminating waste and increasing the 
profits of their company. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., 2725 Greenview Ave., CHICAGO. 
Gentlemen: 


I shall be glad to receive a copy of your book SHOP and OFFICE TEMPERA- 
TURES. 
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NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLE. 

Little alteration was shown on the Ham- 
burg provision market during the past 
week, says Trade Commissioner E. C. 
Squire, Hamburg, Germany, in his weekly 
cable to the United States Department of 


Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under federal inspection for 
New York City, N. Y., are officially re- 
ported for the week ending Oct. 23, 1926, 
with comparisons, as follows: 


Week Cor. j 
at sites eek Commerce. Receipts of lard were 1,700 
Western dressed meats: Oct. week. 1925. metric tons, as against 2,200 last week, and 
Steers, carcasses ...... 7,572% 8,448% 10,007 
Cows Po gla aa 008 a8 1,338 2,300 the week before. 
ls, carcasses ...... i i im- 
— elses is 18000 17,880 The arrival of pigs at the 20 most im 
IR Ee ag 8 EA ae ar gc fe ee NI portant German markets were 72,000, at 
bs, carcasses 26,315 26,118 29,307 ‘ ; 
Mutton, carcasse 5 6,660 4975 2 top Berlin price of 18.38 cents per 
— Sts, ibe...) 1. babes Soesee Re pound, compared with 67,000 last year, at 
Local slaughters: 19.90 cents per pound. 
Bg ce vase skacas 10,588 10,756 9,514 : : 
Ee Pee ndeveeseeoens 13,360 13,590 18,888 Lad — at mega cots — quiet. 
MP Sos oSasivosctecn : , n - 
__. Sengnpee set tte 50,739 55,405 44,068 Mie enange was aothoes on ‘the: Liver 
niehindiiaeiss pool market. 


' The number of pigs bought alive and 
dead in Ireland for bacon curing was 21,- 
000, one thousand less than for the same 
period last year. 

The estimated slaughterings of Danish 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York, Oct. 
1 to Oct. 27, 22,877,973 lbs.; tallow, none; 
greases, 3,510,400 Ibs.; : stearine, none. 





Hamburg. 
STOCKS. DEMAND. PRICES. 
Cents per Ib, 
Refined lard ....... Med. Avg. @15.98 
Fatbacks ......-.++- s 
Frozen livers ...... Lt. Poor 6.36 
Extra oleo stock....Lt. Poor 12.02 
Extra oleo oil....... Med. Poor 12.02 
Rotterdam. 
Extra neutral lard. .Lt. Poor @18.06 
Extra oleo oil....... Med. Poor @12.01 
Prime oleo oil...... Med. Poor 11.10 
Extra oleo stock....Med. Poor 11.47 
Fatbacks ........+.- Ex. Poor se 
Refined lard ........ Med. Poor @oe2 
Extra premier jus...Hvy. Avg. 9.82 
Prime premier jus...Hvy. Avg. os 
Antwerp. 
Refined lard ........ Lt. Poor 15.08@15.90 
Fatbacks ........... Med. Poor = 
Liverpool. 
Hams, AC, light....Med. Poor 27.34@27.78 
Hams, AC, heavy...Med. Poor 27.12@27.56 
Hams, long cut..... Lt. x 31.25@32.12 
WEE Ss inwssccavess Med. Poor 15.19@17.36 
Square shoulders ...Med. Poor 17.79@18.23 
Cumberlands, light ..Med. Poor 22.57@23.00 
Cumberlands, heavy. -Med. Poor 22.57@23.00 
American Wiltshires. Med: Poor 20. 20.83 
Clear bellies ....... Med. Poor 23. 123.87 
Refined lard in boxes.Hvy. Poor 15.30 
*Fatbacks: Stocks Demand: 
AR ig Sie ce ae a ee eta Ex. Poor 
Re Re errrer a rire. Ex. Med. 
ee © SaPrrerererrrrerrr rere. Lt. Med. 
24 BO 16 UB. .cccccvcccccescccccccces Lt. Med. 
** Not quoted. 
Ex—Exhausted. 
—_@——_ 


MEATS AND FATS EXPORTS. 

Domestic exports of meats and fats from 
the United States during the month of 
1926, with comparisons, 
announced by the 495333 


September, 


hogs for the week ending October 22, were 


Commerce as follows: 


26. 925. 
Total meats and meat products, 
Be. paapeassepeohscanee wees s 88,158,165 45,407,842 
PE Oe ae ee $7,624,310 $9,319,782 
motel ‘anima oils and fats, lbs. Ly 060, 1283 74,538,154 
eepdesepuhuhsiuene meat 1,523, 837 $13,152,059 
Best, a 4 Dn ssi hes bavi 137, 227, 
Beef, pickled, etc., Ibs....... 2,478,002 1,997,879 
Pork, ES NS 25 ses sed ow'kn 772,954 1,777,116 
Wiltshire sides, Ibs........... 36,529 899, 
Cumberland sides, lbs......... 595,706 2,661,464 
Hams and shoulders, lbs...... 11,424,776 14,335,933 
ee Pere eer 4,869,764 15,003,220 
Pickled pork, Ibs............. 2,842, 2,685,687 
SE 8 ere 9,466,862 5,653,913 
Lard, TE ees A TAR Sapa 61,577,221 62,646,096 
Neutral OE, Ts ccs dascacccst 1,288,497 1,761,007 
Lard compounds, animal fats, 

Ds. nts buacdeAns ueicesedsepos 478,520 1,389,022 
Margarine, animal fats, lbs. 104,706 50,410 
Cottonseed oil, Ibs............ 764,453 3,516,682 
La compounds, vegetable 

NG NS 8G od ons eceeneet ese 623,232 777,909. 

NINE MO. 


Total meats and meat products, 
Msn ckeeekeskadsdackeuteeaa 377,458,271 474,735,704 


WMD Same ceo sact ol ee 77,887,083 $90,171,938 
Total puleanl oils and fats, lbs. oo 260; 073 663,767,427 

ME wabinetetecccesenasen $101,717,268 $109, 271,389. 
Beef, ‘teen, er Pee 1,908, 382 2,697, ‘931 
Beef, pickled, a ee See 14,947,575 16,200,035 
oo ON ee 10,250,198 15,997 "052 
Wiltshire sides, es £4 tens ae % 5,979, 0 10,176,770 
Cumberland sides, lbs........ 11,105,0 19,620,241 
Hams and shoulders, eee 147,090,397 201,289,036 
EE Ws “ai ca es secs ses 0s 68 117,655,973 133,696, 

BOMEOG OOK, IS. .6.cccccese 22,108,150 20,373,528 
SU MNS UBS obo AGia ck .ck 0-4 one ohn 74,079,005 73,404,414 

(Serer 545,804,751 6535,264,41 
Neutral Se ee 13,435,758 14,261,740 
—_— eM my animal fats, 

RS eu ereeesenesonesserone 7,014,582 9,330,765 
oa animal fats, Ibs.. 1,179,674 620,912 
Cottonseed oil, Ibs........... 430,144 36,391,343 
La compounds, vegetable 

PL CORK weab sc dendecedaastd 5,188,930 5,422,285 
fe 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of western dressed meats and 
slaughter under federal and city inspec- 
tion at Boston, Mass., are officially re- 
ported as follows for the week ending 
Oct. 23, 1926, with comparisons: 


Western dressed meats: 


carcasses 


MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 
19: 1 


October 30, 1926. 


Department of 








are 


ending Vv we 
Oct. 23. week 1925. 
-- 2,751 2,790 2,425. 
+. 2,300 2,319 8,156 
36 63 
-. 1,612 1,474 1,664 
+. 18,108 14,530 14,947 
Oat 980 606 
- 415,040 450,623 419,990 
-» 2,083 2,088 2,798- 
-- 1,885 1,798 2,043 
-» 8,604 7,412 9,375- 
7,404 7,07 


ENDED SEPTEMBER 
1926. 1925 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, 
by the barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


pork and beef 


Market Quiet—Prices Improved—Hogs 

Firmer—Movement Moderate. 

The provision market during the past 
week has shown an undertone of heaviness 
with rather light trading both in meats and 
lard. The gain in the market has not been 
important, but there has been an absence 
of pressure and prices have been influ- 
enced by the better tone in the hog market 
and fairly good shipping demand for 
product. 

The hog situation has been influenced 
somewhat by the further reports regarding 
hog cholera but the recent reports have 
rather tended to indicate a condition 
where the situation is in control. And 
there has been no evidence of any spread- 
ing of the trouble in a serious way, al- 
though in some spots there is still con- 
siderable complaint. 

Hog Receipts Hold Up Well. 


Hog receipts have continued on a fair 
scale with the total arrivals 452,000 for the 
week at the leading western points against 
460,000 for the corresponding week last 
year. Since March lst the arrivals have 
been 15,813,000 against 16,333,000 last year. 
The improvement in the recent receipts 
has been accompanied by a hardening in 
the tone of the market and some improve- 
ment in the price. 

With the decreased season movement 
there has been a decrease in packing at 
Chicago. The total at that point since 


March lst has been 3,173,000 head against . 


3,307,000 last year. The packing this sea- 
son at Chicago is the smallest for a num- 
ber of years. In the past six years the 
maximum packing for the same period was 
5,313,000 and the minimum the current 
year. 

The price of hogs the past week aver- 
aged $12.65 while the price of lard was 
only about a cent a pound over this figure. 
The fact that the price of lard is so near 
the price of live hogs has attracted a great 
deal of general attention to the situation, 


but the price level of lard has been affected 
by the price level of oil more than by the 
price of hogs. The drastic decline in oil 
and the possibilities that the low price of 
oil will mean another inroad on the do- 
mestic lard distribution has undermined 
confidence in the lard market and forced 
prices down steadily. 
Cotton Report a Factor. 


The cotton report issued at the begin- 
ning of this week showing the prospects 
of record production was a very great sur- 
prise. The total showed an increase of 
about 800,000 bales over the previous re- 
port with a total indicated of 17,454,000 
bales against 16,104,000 bales last year and 
making the largest crop on record. 

The fact that the crop this year is so 
large has been due to three different con- 
ditions. The first was the area which was 
so much larger than last year; the sec- 
ond was the absence of boll weevil dam- 
age and the third was the very favorable 
weather which prevailed in September and 
October for maturing the cotton. The 
acreage of cotton has been increased in 


the past five years from 30,000,000 acres 
to 48,000,000 acres and the total area of 
the crop in the big crop states of the south 
has increased only 16,000,000 acres. The 
high prices for cotton and cotton seed 
caused the extraordinary gain in the cot- 
ton area. 

The export demand for product has been 
comparatively moderate. There is a fair 
amount going out but not enough to be 
a very deciding factor in the situation. 
The exports of lard the past week from 
Atlantic ports were 11,012,000 lb. compared 
with 7,016,000 last year and meats 12,303,- 
000 Ib. compared with 16,480,000 last year. 

The current level of product prices con- 
tinues to make for a fairly steady out 
movement which serves to take care of a 
certain surplus. There is however no ur- 
gency to the demand but rather a steady 
turn-over. 


Hog-Corn Ratio Wide. 


The hog corn ratio continues a very 
wide one. Hogs this week were selling be- 
tween 1234 and 13 cents a pound and spot 
corn around 75 to 77 cents. The report as 
to the condition of the new corn crop 
show that the damage to the quality was 
possibly exaggerated in some sections but 
in others the actual outturn reported fully 
is as serious as claimed in the earlier ad- 
vices. 

In addition there are very insistent re- 
ports that the crop of oats was badly dam- 
aged through the Ohio valley with a great 
deal of grain actually lost. Pessimistic 
claims on the feed supply are that the 
total will be materially under last year 
and that this will be a factor to be seri- 
ously reckoned with later in the season. 

The domestic demand for product ap- 
pears to be fairly well maintained. There 
is a steady shipping demand from packing 
centers of both cured and fresh meats 
The total shipments of cut meats this sea- 
son have amounted to about 900,000,000 
lbs. against approximately 880,000,000 Ibs. 
last year. The lard. shipments from Chi- 
cago have been about 420,000,000 Ibs. 
against approximately 445,000,000 Ibs. last 
year. 

The fact of the large shipments this year 
in face of the decreased packing at Chi- 
cago has been due to the liberal receipts 
from outside points. The receipts of meat 
have exceeded last year and receipts of 
lard have been nearly up to last year. 


Winter Hog Movement a Question. 


Reports as to the possible movement 
of hogs for the winter season are being 
carefully studied. The indications as fore- 
casted by the government was for an in- 
creased supply and the recent receipts 
have pointed that way. The movement as 
a whole has increased so that the summer 
packing is approximately a million hogs 
more than last year. 

The increase in the packing together 
with the increase in the average weight 
of the hogs has resulted in a better sup- 
ply of product. The gain in the hogs has 
been equal to a total gain in the product 
of approximately 175,000,000 Ibs., plus the 
results of the higher average weight. 

This product has disappeared in foreign 
and domestic trade. The domestic demand 
has been fairly well maintained in most 
sections, although there has been a num- 
ber of localities where the distribution of 
fresh meats has been very unsatisfactory. 
Recently the shipments of fresh meats 
have been on a large scale. The past week 
the Chicago shipments were 40,376,000 Ib. 
and the total for season has maintained a 
high average. 








PORK.—The market was quiet but 
steady with mess New York $37; family, 
$40; and fat backs, $30@32. 

= Chicago mess pork was quotable at 


LARD.—Demand was moderate both 
— and export and the market bare- 

y steady with prime western quoted at 
gases. 50; middle western, 14.30@14.40; 
city, 14%@14%c; refined Continent, 15%4c; 
South America, 16%4c; Brazil kegs, 17%c 
and compound 11@11%c. 

At Chicago regular lard in round lots 
quoted at October price; loose lard quoted 
at October price; and leaf lard at 10c over 
October. 

BEEF.—The market was inactive but 
prices steady with mess New York $18@ 
20; packet, $18@20; family, $20@22; extra 
India mess, $32@34; No. 1 canned $3; No. 

2, $8.25; 76 Ibs., 18.50 and pickled tongues, 
$55@69 nominal. 


SEE PAGE 185 FOR LATER MARKETS. 











PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from principal 
ports of the United States, with compari- 
sons, during the week ending Oct. 23, 1926, 
are reported as follows by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce: 


Hams and Shoulders, Including Wiltshires. 
Jan. 1, 
= 

‘Week ending———— 
Oct. 28, Oct. 24. Oct. 16, Oct 28, 
1926. 1925. 1926. 1926 
Mibs. Mlbs. Mlbs. M lbs. 





| PTET eee 950 2,489 1,310 154,585 
To Belgie 22.008 secese BP seesas ‘ 
United Kingdom 866 2,212 1,150 136,762 
Ge TOND ci ak ee = Scomeds cosene 1,983 
CS \srvetncves 15 111 114 6,208 
Other countries. 69 108 46 8,337 
Bacon, Including Cumberland. 
Oe rere 999 3,814 3,800 139,808 
To Germany............ 128 538 10,045 
United neta 961 2,842 2,733 87,218 
} aa Europe... ...... 697 524 22,790 
uaibee axe GB: « saves, See 
Other countries. 37 83 5 5,180 
Lard. 
OO Gin cncevaecnss 5,548 8,488 8,920 569,684 
To Germany ..... 1,088 1,663 1,384 165,864 
Netherlands .... ...... 575 1,175 40,520 
United Kingdom 1,924 3,041 3,722 197,080 
Other Burope... ...... 1,086 830 28,586 
eR ee 947 1,407 1,177 68,356 
Other countries. 1,589 716 682 74,228 
Pickled Pork. 

COR cc cacdieecece 584 438 356 23,176 
U. Kingdom..... 33 47 45 2,603 
Other Burope .. ...... eee 1,781 

SEE ee 493 823 280 7,640 

Other countries. 58 40 31 =11,202 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 

Hams and Pickled 

shoulders, Bacon, Lard, k, 

M ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. Ibs. 

Co. CPE Pere 950 999 5,548 584 

Boston 38 119 945 1 

626 466 1,217 91 

232 407 901 435 

2, oar 15 1 7 3 

New Orleans ...... 39 6 1,768 44 

fk Bee b b b b 

MIE 6.0 04 bn0'000::ekesaes sd bana Laue 

WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 16, 1926. 
TOE hcg i dncecs 919 755 816 60 
DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
should oF ecaih: 
oulders, 
Exported to: M Ibs.’ M Ibs: 
United Kingdom (total).............. 866 961 
BOE 662s Plevcpaedweceewes CiRes ve 
ion 










Exported to 
Germany (total) 
‘amburg 


~ *Corrected to August 31. 
b. Report not received. 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE AND SOAP 


TALLOW.—A rather weak position 
continued in tallow with sales of Jersey 
extra this week at 7%c delivered; sales of 
outside extra at 734c f.o.b. and ‘with the 
last official business in extra basis 734c 
f.o.b., or a decline of %c from last sales. 
Demand was limited even on the declines 
and buyers still inclined to go slow pend- 
ing developments. 

Fears of pressure of cotton oil still had 
influence, but it was noticeable that in the 
leading soap makers materials the under- 
tone was easy. At New York special 
quoted at 75gc, extra at 734c and edible at 
8%c 

ov Chicago the market was quiet and 
barely steady with edible quoted at 8%c; 
fancy at 8%4c; prime packer at 8c; No. 1 
tallow at 7144@7'%c; and No. 2, 6%c. 

At the London auction 1,137 casks were 
offered and 440 sold with mutton quoted 
at 42s6d@43s6d; beef, 42s6d@44s and 
mixed at 40s@42s. At Liverpool, the mar- 
ket was dull and steady with Australian 
fine quoted at 43s and good mixed at 
41s9d. 

STEARINE.—The market was quiet 
and easier with reports of sales at 10%c 
but demand was moderate, and at New 
York oleo was quoted barely steady at 
10%@10%c. 

At Chicago the market continued quiet 
at llc. 

OLEO OIL.—While prices were about 
steady demand was quiet with extra New 
York quoted at 113c; medium, 10%c; and 
lower grades at 934c 

At Chicago extra was quoted at llc. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Unit ammonia. 


Ground, 6 to 12% ammonia..............++ $4.50@5.00 
Unground, 11 to 13% ammonia............ 4.75@4.90 
Unground, 6 to 10% ammonia............. 4.40@4.65 
Liquid stick, 8 to 12% ammonia........... 3.35@ 3.50 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Not enough trading was reported in this 
department to thoroughly test prices, al- 
though sellers are beginning to weaken in 
their price views. 

Unit ammonia. 


High grade, ground, 10-11% ammonia.. “a he ey 
Lower grade, ground, 6-9% ammonia.. 3.25 
Medium to high grade, unground........ 3. 

Lower grade and renderers, unground... = oo 


cone | saemae. WRBTOURG. 6 5 6 ix is Fe sedeied te 2. 

We SEE Wa woocehctes weve ccbeseoceseas 2.85@ 3.00 

Grinding , eS POP BOM e cc ccdisovicvcesccs 36.00@38.00 
Bone Meals. 


Prices were marked downward but at 
that buyers were few and far between. 


Per Ton. 
Raw Wome MOAI. 0... cc isccecrcccsecccces $30.00@44.00 
Steam, ground ............eceeeeeeeseees 25.00@34.00 
Steam, unground ...........eeee cesses 23.00@28.00 


Cracklings. 

The market improved to the extent of 
10c to 15c per unit protein, sales at $1.10 
delivered Chicago for unground cake and 
$1.00 to $1. 05 f.o.b. eastern points. 


Per Ton. 
Pork, abisetitiin to grease and quality... .$75.00@85.00 
Beef, according to grease and quality.... 45.00@70.00 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


The few offerings available were met 
with ready sale and steady prices. 


Per Ton. 
Sivpeueueset eas iieeecciedecdocant $75.00@200.00 
Round — — Eedgevsereantebeenees 48. 
WOKE: CUI HORN is iiedes cc cccccpevcccves 42.00@ 45.00 
Thigh, blade. ‘and buttock bones......... 40.00@ 45.00 
TROOES ciccecvecontacneveasesscescocecees 36.00@ 38.00 
(NOTE—Foregoing prices. are for mixed carloads 
of ted materials indicated above.) 








SEE PAGE 185 FOR LATER MARKETS. 








LARD OIL.—Demand was quiet and 
prices easy with raw materials with edible 
New York quoted at 16%c; extra winter, 
12%c; extra 12c; extra No. 1.11%4c; No. 1 
llc; No. 2, 1034c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—Demand was 
slow and the market barely steady with 
pure New York nominally quoted at 15%4c; 
extra, 111%4c; No. 1, 1le and cold test at 
18%4c. 

GREASES.—A poor demand continued 
to feature this market and prices gener- 
ally were easy with consumers interested 
only at concessions while producers were 
not pressing but were offering at lower 
levels. Weakness in tallow and a barely 
steady tone in coconut oil checked buying 
power and made for more or less bearish- 
ness in sentiment. 

At New York yellow and choice house 
quoted at 61%4@6%c; A white, 7%c; 
white, 67%c and choice white all hog at 
9% @9Kc. 

At Chicago there was good inquiry for 
choice white for export but otherwise de- 
mand was slow with brown quoted at 
6%c; yellow, 7@7%c; B white, 7%c; A 
white. 834(@8'%4c; and choice white all hog 


9@9%c. 
Packinghouse By-Products 


Chicago, Oct. 28, 1926. 


Blood. 
High grade ground reached $4.00 and 
unground $3.90, both lots being steam 
dried. 
Unit ammonia. 
NE cok dto ss Withee basheNbaccerdasgaseaen -90@4.00 
Ree GI WRU ah vain cks cScadtan 3.75@3.90 
Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 
Offerings were scant in number and de- 
mand good. Best unground again selling 
at $4.90 basis Chicago, with similar goods 
at $3.90 f.o.b. eastern points. 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Steady to firm rates were realized, with 
outlet fully equal to the supplies. 





Per Ton. 
Kip and calf stock. ...........seseseees $30.000@35.50 
Rejected manufacturing bones........... 41.00@43.00 
TROP TENG: odo cvoctdg actus csdectsooecses 36.00@37.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles....... 37.00@38.00 
Sinews, pizzles and hide trimmings..... 23.00@24.00 


Animal Hair. 

Market was quiet and featureless by rea- 
son of sellers and buyers being too far 
apart in their price views to permit trad- 
ing. 


Per Pound. 
a ee Ms a nis va cecccticcneccoese 3 @5 
ge PE Ee eer Pe eT ee 6 @10 
Red MS Sha nine GAR Se he-aeah orate eed 8 11 
Cattle ewitohes, BRB i icridissae cosutsdevensic g 
Pig Skins. 


Demand showed improvement, and all 
price changes tended downward. 
Per Pound. 


I I ois sin bon suns 0400cneueKeane 
Edible grades, unassorted................++ 348 3 4% 


etme ieee 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisi ) 
New York, Oct. 27, 1926.—Several lots 

of ground dried blood for November ship- 

ment from South America were sold at 
$3.65 c.i.f both Pacific and Atlantic Coast 
ports, and this is about the market today. 

Local spot blood is held at $3.85 f.o.b New 

York with but a small quantity being of- 

fered. 

No sales of local ground tankage have 
been made of late, and there is no buying 
interest. 

Ocean freights are still mounting and 
importers of nitrate of soda may advance 








the price still further unless there is a 
change in the freight situation soon. There 
has been a scarcity on this material at 
this port. 

The demand for European fertilizer ma- 
terials is small, and as a matter of fact 
every time a new U. S. government cot- 
ton crop report comes out it has a damp- 
ening effect on business in fertilizer ma- 
terials. 








“From Air—Arc Process” 


Sodium Nitrite 
for 
Meat Curing 


A Remarkable Advance in 
Science 


B.A.I., after exhaustive tests, now 
permits the use of Sodium Nitrite 
in curing meats. This company is 
the largest domestic producer of 
the commodity. Our material com- 
plies with B. A. I. requirements. 
Write for our 12 commandments 
dictating use of NITRITE as 
against the now old-fashioned 
double refined nitrate of soda or 
potash (saltpeter), and instructions 
as to use. 


American Nitrogen 


Products Company 
SEATTLE, WN. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Company 
709 6th Ave., New York Cit 
230 E. Ohio St., Chicago, TL 


Innis Speiden Chemical Co. 


46 Cliff St., New York City 

722 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Merchants Chemical Company 

1316 S. Canal St., Chicago, III. 
John D. Lewis 

Fox Point, Providence, R. I. 

2-4-6 Cliff St., New York City 
G. S. Robins & Company 

316 So. Commercial St., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Truempy, Faesy & Besthoff, Inc. 
75 West St., New York City 














THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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Attention! 


margarine, etc. 


Produce Exchange 





Fischer -Hollinshed Co., 


Vitamins! 


March Out of Your Present Abode in Cod Liver 
Oil to Foodstuffs in the Service of Mankind 


Our process will activate many food 
products deficient in Vitamin A to dou- 
ble the potency of the Best Creamery 
Butter, or higher if required, and also 
impart the antirachitic properties of 
Cod Liver Oil, without taste or odor. 
Excellent results with oils and fats, 


Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 








COTTON OIL SITUATION. 


An analysis of the cottonseed oil situa- 
tion for the months of August and Sep- 
tember, 1926, with comparisons for last 
season, based on Federal census reports, 
has been prepared by Aspegren & Co. It 
is as follows: 

MOVEMENT OF COTTONSEED AT CRUDE MILLS. 
—— Tons Received ——- 








1926-27. 1925-26. 
On hand beginning of season. . 23,576 32,276 
AMBOR nnn cc cccwocsccccsesces 117,748 269,252 
NEE, «5.000 septa pcveceses 975, 028 1,079,416 
MAGE, 5 SRGENE Sa od tee bo 0 0 ~ 4,116,352 eT 380,944 

——- Tons Crushed 

926-27. 1925-26. 
GNI oin's.s obs au os 34 d0 sls aos 112,926 
September 488,578 
OGRE) os dais cae be i pwetecdcce 538,365 ~ 601 514 


Increase or decrease 
stock on hand. 





1926-27. 1925-26. 
On hand beginning of season. . 23,576 32,276 
ES, ca bie pelea ns ob dn0 ob es +47,091 +156,316 
EE. nn dcadicbn sees +507,314 +590,838 
On hand end of month. 
26-27. 1925-26. 
pT Pe eae eT tte 0,6 188,592 
September 577,981 779,430 
1926-27. 1925-26. 
tons. tons actual. 


*Estimated seed receipts at 











crude mills season 1926-27. 5,819,450 5,538,937 
On hand beginning of season. . 23,576 32,276 

PE nerseventévebbvesssdde 5,843,026 5,571,213 
Of which is so far crushed. 538, a 488,578 
Destroyed at mills ...... hi “eee O i webhkeo cs 
Se Ne Vs woavecensvsre 577, 9st 779,430 
Seed still to be received...... 4,726,674 4,303,205 


577,981 tons seed on hand at 300 Ibs. crude oil per 
ton is equivalent to 173,394,300 lbs. crude oil, which 
at 8 per cent refining loss, equals 159,522,756 libs. re- 
fined oil, or 398,807 barrels. 

4,726,674 tons seed still to be received at 300 Ibs. 
crude oil per ton, is equivalent to 1,418,002,200 Ibs. 
crude oil, which at 8 per cent refining loss, equals 
1,304,562,024 Ibs. refined oil, or 3,261,405 barrels. 





*This estimate is based upon the last Government 
cotton crop report of 16,627,000 bales, 700 Ibs. of seed 
to a bale. If subsequent cotton reports should show 
much change from the above figure, we will later 
change our estimate accordingly. 


MOVEMENT OF CRUDE OIL AT CRUDE MILLS. 
— Pounds produced — 


1926-27. 1925-26. 








On hand beginning of season.. 1,902,825 2,660,818 
a re 19,641,020 33,781,221 
September 136,470,288 141,974,170 
OM HE Sete csc ou Ter 158,014,133 178,416,209 
——Shipments———— 

1926-27. 1925-26. 
a, eis eio 50s whe Gen eekt 14,835,589 27,000,998 
EE, Psi cicubad sesanehaxey 111,674,872 121,948,607 
ELD. sav ass Qed sett oaree 126,510, 461 148, 949, 605 


Increase or decrease 
stock on hand. 


1926-27. 1925-26. 
On hand beginning of season.. 1,902,825 2,660,818 
REE. 560.62445 52 0b seep éaes +-4,805,431 -+-6,780,223 
I os bene pete too ao +24,795,416 +20,025,563 
On hand end of month. 

1926-27. 1925-26. 
RS cinttsisknaess casanawee 6,708,256 9,441,041 
CRE Ue ssa kcvs Ana Sandan 31,503,672 29,466,604 





DISTRIBUTION CRUDE OIL HOLDINGS. 
Aug. 1, '26 Aug. 31, '26 
pounds. pounds. 
ce Ore ree ‘ 1,902,825 6,708,256 
oe EEE EO ET er 3,532,157 654,486 
In transit to refineries and con- 
ME citing serawséeneeanse 2,970,733 2,682,030 
EE iveirekis 66 cuechte eas kes 8,405,715 10,044,772 
Sept. 30,1926 
Pounds 
ot. ROPES OOy See a nL o 503, 672 
At refineries 





In transit to refineries tame ‘901. 240 
ME «1G kia ue slckbeske + 6s4ee eae on ines weke 58,158,232 
58,158,232 Ibs. crude oil at 8 per cent refining loss, 

equals 53,505,573 lbs. refined oil, or 133,764 barrels. 

CRUSH PER TON. 

During August, 70,657 tons seed produced 19,641,020 
Ibs. crude oil, equivalent to 278.0 Ibs., per ton, or 
13.9 per cent compared to 14.9 “per cent last year. 

During September, 467,708 tons seed produced 136,- 





470,288 Ibs. crude oil, equivalent to 291.8 Ibs. per 
ton, or 14.6 per cent compared to 14.5 per cent last 
year 

Total, 538,365 tons seed produced 156,111,308 Ibs. 


crude oil, equivalent to 290.0 Ibs., per ton, 
cent compared to 14.6 per cent last year. 
REFINED OIL. 
— Pounds produced — 
1926-27. 1925-26. 
45,603,880 173,549,345 


or 14.5 per 


On hand beginning of season. .1 





Give Us Inquiries on Tank Cars 


New York Philadelphia 





The Blanton Company 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Refiners of Cooking Oils 


Selling Agencies at 


Yopp’s Code, Eighth Edition 


Pleased to Submit Samples 


Pittsburgh Memphis 








September 


Total .. 


On hand beginning of season. 


GENET. ig Gn Adie 5 ne'sc'selsc'cbus cute —56,192,202 —80,572,887 
a Se ee re —24,844,068 —35,667,894 

On hand end of month, 

1926-2 27. 1925- 26. 
NE is ded d dices aks hae nade 89,411,678 92,976,508 
ONO a oean oevesncavnts 64,567,610 57,308,614 

DISTRIBUTION REFINED OIL HOLDINGS. 

Aug. 1, '26 Aug. 31, '26 

pounds. pounds. 
ee Ns a Ki 545d aes cks 140, 059,888 78,846,785 
ee ere 2,844,473 3,138,595 
In transit from refineries... .. 2,699,519 7,426,298 
no 5 Lae Re a Ne RE en? 145,603,880 89,411,678 
Sept. 30, 1926 

Pounds 
ee PT eT TTL er eee 54,102,421 
A SE NON ing Gelade oh nS 4 WH OS Kee es 4,899,116 
In transit from refineries ................ 5,566, 073 
SOG See eck daca Sane wiyeateusamecees "64,567, 610 

AVERAGE REFINING LOSS. 

During August, 20,364,084 lbs. crude oil yielded 
17,784,511 Ibs. refined oil, 12.66 per cent loss com- 


pared to 7.60 per cent loss last year. 
During September, 


75,404,024 
with 7.24 


Total, 102,665,627 lbs. crude oil yielded 93,188,535 
lbs. refined oil, 9.28 per cent loss compared with 
7.30 per cent loss last year. 

SHIPMENTS OF REFINED OIL. 

- => ae pounds ——- 

192 2-2 27 1g )25- 26. 
NE ewan saa sen cdaneak 169,070 2,816, 4 

IE on nak ,65 05 30:0 Sarto nee 246,693 2,595,24 
CR apy Pie coer 415,763 5,412,022 
- Domestic pounds — 

1926-27. 1925-26. 
BES reer reer 73,807,643 97,328,818 
OE § S05. se bets bens . 100,001,399 136,754,721 
i RS eee ee eS 173,809,042 234,083,539 
- Total pounds —— 

1926-27 1925-26. 
EEO FOE 73,9 76,713 100,145,600 
a ree ee 100,248,092 139,349,961 

hte oe ec ae 174,224,805 239,495,561 

REFINED OIL.—-Summary in barrels of 400 pounds. 
- —— Produced ———- 
"1926- 27. 1925-26. 
a GO BRU Sas occu nse das 364,010 433,873 
CO Er errr ee 44,461 48,932 
ENING Kine ia 0's S40 40h '9 os 188,510 259,205 
ML Sacks aaah ved hayes wale 596,981 742,010 
Consumed ———— 
1926-27. 1925-26. 
IE s'055 wae scale sesh naw 184,942 250,364 
Ee oor ere 250,620 348,375 
ey err ee ek 435,562 598,739 
- — On hand - — 
1926-2 27. 1925-26. 
a Ee 223,529 oe 
NO 26. GN Sinus 55.60 4000 awe 161,419 143,27 
1926-27. 1925-26. 
Refined oil on hand ........ 161,419 143,271 
Seed on hand will produce 398,807 534,673 
Crude oil on hand will produce 133,764 124,713 
Seed still to be rec, will prod. 3,261 405 2,471,850 

EE “Ue sda cap andatteeeeaes 3,274,507 
Less approx. carry over for 

end of season Aug. 1, 1927.. 500, 000 $395,638 
Available for coming 10 mo.. 2,878,869 





Mo, avg. cons. for first 2 mo.. 
Mo. avg. cons, for last 10 mo. 
Mo. avg. cons. for all 12 mo.. $24,246 
j tActual. *Available. 
~ fp --—- 
SEPT. COTTON OIL EXPORTS. 
Exports of cottonseed oil from the 
United States during September, 1926, 


amounted to 764,453 Ibs., 
according 


Commerce. 


oil 


tonseed 
ported. 


COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS. 


Exports 
Oct. 


York, 








August .. 


exports 
worth $399,584. 
ing September, 
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of a Bie sel ages 'ene 17,784,511 19,572,763 
ob eR die Se vEs beBee sy 75,404,024 103,682,067 
CMe cwcicens veers PUCe 238,792,415 296, 804, V5 
—Delivered smmenala 
1926-27. 1925-26. 
eee Te Tes ee tt 73,976,713 100,145,600 
Lick eeeer ea ke sscae te 100,248,092 139,349,961 
Suse yaks eee 174,224,805 239,495,561 


Increase or decrease 
stock on hand, 
1926-27. 1925-26, 


-145,603,880 173,549,345 


82,301,543 Ibs. 
lbs. refined oil, 8.38 per 
per cent loss last year. 


crude oil ylelded 
cent, compared 














#299, = 





valued at $82,927, 

Department of 
1925, cotton 
3,516,692 Ibs., 
For the nine months end- 
1926, 26,430,144 Ibs. 
worth $2,783,990, 


the U.S. 
In 
amounted 


to 
September, 
to 


of cot- 


oil, were ex- 


— — fe 


cottonseed oil from New 


27, 230 bbls. 


of 
1 to Oct. 




















1926. 


),572,763 
682,067 


3,804,175 
umers— 
925-26, 

1,145,600 
1,349,961 


),495, 561 
crease 
hand. 
925-26, 
3,549,345 
),572,837 
}, 667,894 
month, 
925-26. 
2, 976,508 
|, 308,614 
GS. 

5. 31, 26 
ounds, 
3,846,785 
3, 138,595 
’,426,298 


),411,678 
30, 1926 





by "566, 073 


t, 567,610 


yielded 
88 COMN- 


ylelded 
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188,535 
“ls with 


nds ——- 
925-26. 

816,782 
595,240 
412,022 
inds — 
925-26. 

,328,818 
754,721 


,083,539 
ds —— 
925-26. 

145,600 
349,961 
495,561 
pounds. 








125-26. 


259,205 
742,010 


ees 

125-26. 
250,364 
348,375 


598,7 739 





25-26. 
232,441 
143,271 

25-26. 
143,271 
534,673 
124,713 
471,850 


395,638 
878,869 
299,370 


287,887 
289,801 





‘Ss. 
1 the 
1926, 
32,927, 
nt of 
otton 
Ibs., 
; end- 
f cot- 


ex- 
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Market Quiet—Undertone Easy—Senti- 
ment Mixed—Cash Demand Moderate— 
Cotton Crop Larger—Crude Pressure 
Light—Cash Interests Bearish. 

A moderately active trade featured cot- 
ton oil futures on the New York Produce 
Exchange the past week, and while prices 
backed and filled over narrow limits the 
undertone was barely steady. Commission 
houses and professionals were on both 
sides, but in the main sentiment was 
against the market and offerings increased 
on bulges. At the same time there was no 
particular selling pressure on the market 
and prices appeared to go down rather 
hard. 

The volume of hedging pressure was on 
the whole small, as mills were not selling 
crude oil freely and reported to be selling 
only against what seed they could buy. 
At the same time it was contended that 
the mills are in a pretty well sold up po- 
sition for November and part of Decem- 
ber. Around 7%c in the southeast and 
Valley the crude market held very steadily 
with Texas crude around 7%c. 


Tendency to Await Developments. 

The developments in lard and cotton to- 
wards lower levels found sympathetic in- 
fluence in cotton oil. But on small breaks 
oil shorts covered, and at the same time 
there was quite a little evening up in the 
way of awaiting developments. 

The October delivery went out rather 
mildly. With November the spot month 
there is a larger open interest than usual, 
with the impression prevailing that part of 
the short interest in November is for re- 
finers account and part speculative. 

There have been unconfirmable rumors 
of oil moving toward New York, presum- 
ably for November delivery, and it is the 
impression of the trade that if liberal 
tends should come out in November they 
would not be taken very well. At the same 
time if the short interest is speculative 
and has to cover the trade would not be 
surprised to see November go to a good 
premium over December. 


Reports have indicated that cash oil 
business during October has been some- 
what better than reported. Some are 
looking for heavy October consumption, 
but those bearishly inclined argue that 
the seed receipts during the month will 
probably be heavy and that the visible 
supply of oil in all positions will increase 
considerably. The increasing of the Gov- 
ernment estimate to nearly 17,500,000 
bales did not help the situation any, and 
it is freely pointed out that with only half 








SOUTHERN MARKETS. 
New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) ‘ 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 28, 1926.—Activ- 
ity has greatly increased this week in New 
Orleans futures in cotton oil. Some buy- 
ing back shorts in nearby positions and 
pulling down large profits, while others 
buying January, March, May and July for 
investment on scale down. Mills also 
interested in future positions to maintain 
long position against sales crude oil in 
November and December, while general 
belief is that market may work half cent 
lower. Many buyers now bidding for con- 
tracts to secure a satisfactory average on 
scale down. 

Twelve hundred barrels October tend- 
ered this week and immediately stopped, 
grade choice bleachable. With present de- 
mand for crude and mills fairly well sold 
up, present price of 7c may be maintained 
for a short period, but before soap makers 
and exporters get in it is thought crude 
will have to reach the 6%c level, or half 
under present. 


Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Oct. 28, 1926.—Prime cot- 
ton seed delivered $23.00; prime crude cot- 
tonseed oil, 744@7%c; 43 per cent cake 
and meal, $24.00; hulls, $4.00; linters, mill 
run, 14@5c. No rain past week; sales 
slow; market sluggish. 

Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 28, 1926.—Crude 
barely steady at 7%4c Valley basis; 48 per 
cent meal, $23.50 and loose hulls, $2.50 
Memphis. 


the crop ginned to date there is a huge 
quantity of oil back in the country, pres- 
sure of which is still to be felt. 


Moderate Demand for Oil. 

Store holders reported a moderate de- 
mand for oil this week with some sales at 
834c on the spot. But there is a fair 
stock of store oil here which would prob- 
ably come out on any tightness in the 
November delivery. 

Under present conditions, the local ele- 
ment can see little on which to hold 
bulges. In leading cash oil circles senti- 
ment is openly bearish and it is argued 
that the market will not show any good 
until a large portion of the apparent sur- 
plus is disposed of. In this connection 
tallow continues weak with sales at 7%4c 
New York which further placed the oil 
market away from the soap kettle. 

Prices of oil have not reached a level 
as yet that have attracted export business, 
and the freight situation is against exports 
to some extent, although there is the pos- 
sibility of an easing in freight rates with a 
settlement of the British coal strike. 

Look for Large Ginnings. 

The ginnings for this period are ex- 
pected to be large, but reports from the 
south indicate that seed is not pressing 
for sale at these levels which has created 
the impression in some quarters that 
quite a little of the seed may be carted 
back home. The prospects of a holding 
movement in seed does not appear to have 
gotten very far, and on the whole the 
supply and demand situation in cotton oil 
is one of plentiful supplies with the seri- 
ous question one of disposing of the sur- 
plus oil over and above edible require- 
ments. 

It has been difficult to get an idea from 
the trade as to what price will discount 
the present crop. In certain large quart- 
ers confidence is expressed in ultimate 
6%c crude, which under ordinary condi- 
tions would mean 8%c futures. There are 
some who feel the market will go under 
those prices, and some who state that it 
is difficult to say what price level will 
discount the situation, as that is one where 
export business or soapmakers’ absorp- 
tion will determine the question. 

In some quarters there is evidence of 
scale-down buying in a moderate way on 
the belief that oil is cheap at present lev- 
els with lard at a good premium and that 
consequently consumption will prove 
large. 








ASPEGREN @ CO., INC 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE BLDG. 


BROKERS 


REFINED COTTON SEED OIL crvvz 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


TO BUY OR SELL PRIME SUMMER YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Logical Cottonseed Oil 
Market Is In New Orleans 


Assure your future requirements 
by buying contracts there. 


Protect yourself by using it for 
your hedges. 


Commissions $20 per round 
contract; deliveries in bulk, 
30,000 pounds, grade and weight 
guaranteed by indemnity bond. 


The market is broadening and 
giving real service to the trade. 
One concern handled 750 con- 
tracts during the year, repre- 
senting 22,500,000 pounds. 


NEW ORLEANS COTTON 
EXCHANGE 
New Orleans, La. 


Write Trade Extension Committee 
for information 











COTTONSEED OIL.—Market transac- 
tions. 


Friday, October 22, 1926. 


Sales, High. Low. Bid. Asked 
—Range— —Closing— 
BM ee Sec. waa d aie bet wee > 825 a 900 
See ota he a a ae oes 835 a 900 
eee ae 600 850 840 846 a 849 
| a aya eae 100 865 865 860 a 863 
NR wae oa 1400 873 870 875 a 878 
Feb. 100 875 875 877 a 890 
TS ees 1900 895 888 895a.... 
EG rcs Ceca. beset bao 910 a 900 
RE ae 3700 912 905 912a.. 
Total Sales, including switches, 7,800 


bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7% Bid. 


Saturday, October 23, 1926. 


Sales, High. Low. Bid. Asked 
—Range— —Closing— 


I eh Sot a CR aitay 263 5 850 a 900 
SE RS eee cane ae ; 840 a 900 
ape 800 868 857 855 a 870 
BOB. sas etd 300 870 870 865 a 875 
DSS a wae 400 881 880 88la.... 
MUS iene Dae eas we Lets 883 a 895 
SA ee 700 900 897 898 a 902 
| EE Oy a eee ee 900 a 920 
TE ccs truss 1600 921 918 92la.... 

Total Sales, including switches, 3,800 


bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7% Bid. 


Monday, October 25, 1926. 
Sales, High. Low. Bid. Asked 


—Range— —Closing— 
SEE Eas Cae eae 830 a 900 
ATS RG Den cia  seMnopasce se ea" 830 a 900 
BR Sk sulaey's 800 855 850 855a.... 
oe EEE 1900 870 840 870a.... 
“eae: 3200 890 855 883 a 890 
SR Nici a ace wits 200 885 885 895 a 900 
Se ee 2900 906 872 905 a 906 
SOE a osu bond Seebe Senne wee. 912 a 920 
MAY sfis0.56% 7200 920 894 920 a 915 
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Total Sales, including switches, 16,200 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7% Bid. 


Tuesday, October 26, 1926. 


Sales, High. Low. Bid. Asked 
—Range— —Closing— 
NS Sa ee np ye Bape BBS Bice 
ne pe 200 885 885 850a.... 
OS ES ee 600 850 847 847 a 850 
ES pee: 1200 876 867 872a.... 
OM. axa ea tee 600 880 875 879 a 881 
See 200 885 885 880 a 890 
RR. dats 3500 900 890 895 a 896 
April 1 ethene asin Saeed HL 2. ae 
oor 2600 916 909 912 a 


Total Sales, including switches, 8,900 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7% Bid. 
Wednesday October 27, 1926. 


Sales, High. Low. Bid. Asked 
—Range— —Closing— 
No SS cals int ba Ri Kans eo Ke Gs B40 asec 
LO i ss iki Sethe cons, ore 835 a 
SR eee 1200 841 840 84la. 
TOS ce ee ets 500 865 860 860a.... 
TONS ests 800 880 867 872 a 875 
We uihwed she) pe Reece et 876 a 885 
BURR so aces nh 1500 890 885 888 a 890 
POUR. 0 o:5 Venncd 200 900 900 890 a 905 
May ......... 3500 914 905 909 a 906 
Total Sales, including switches, 7,700 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7% Bid. 
» Thursday, October, 28, 1926. 
Sales, High. Low. Bid. Asked 


—Range— —Closing— 


SS ee ee 845 835 840 a 845 
OES oes sin n. 4 bom a bos 850 845 845 4a.... 
1 ke DEE aio 867 858 858 a.... 
Feb. <dinis ) seaph Ec: eS 
oe oo nw opis 885 876 875 a 876 
i gems cp iste anh, Me ee 
ROLE AIS ices 903 893 894a.... 
DO 6 sak cose. SOGR. Pade 895 a 910 








SEE PAGE 185 FOR LATER MARKETS. 








COCONUT OIL.—An easier tone de- 
veloped again and while the market in the 
east was inactive and steady, prices were 
lc lower on the Pacific coast. Some in- 
crease in offerings with heaviness in tal- 
low and limited buying interest brought 
about the weaker feeling. 

At New York spot and future tanks 
quoted at 9c, while at the Pacific coast 
spot and future tanks available at 8%4c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL.—Offerings contin- 
ued light and with a fair demand in evi- 
dence the market held very steadily with 
New York tanks nominal at 10%c; bar- 
rels quoted at 12%c. At the Pacific coast 
tanks quoted at 10%@10%c. 

PALM OIL.—The volume of business 
was again small, and the market neverthe- 
less steady, with limited selling pressure. 
Heaviness in other directions however 
checked buying power. 

At New York Nigre spot casks quoted 
at 8%c; shipment, 77%c; Lagoes spot casks, 
8%c; shipment, 8%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL.—Only small 
business was reported passing, with con- 
sumers awaiting developments in coconut 
oil. But the palm oil market was steady 
with New York spot tanks quoted at 9%4c; 
shipment, 9%c; spot casks 10c; and ship- 
ment 9c. 

CORN OIL.—The market was quiet and 













The Procter & Gamble Co. 
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steady. Demand was slow but offerings 
limited and low acid oil held at 8%c f.o.b. 


mills. 

SESAME OIL.—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL.—Market nominal. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS.—Prices were 
firmly held but demand small, with Italian, 
Spanish and Greek spot New York quoted 
9Y4@9¥%c. 

COTTONSEED OIL.—Demand mod- 
erate, some sales spot oil reported at 83%4c 
with store oil available at 9c. Southeast 
— Valley crude 7%4c bid; Texas, 7@7%c 

id. 

eS ead 

CURRENT LARD STATISTICS. 

Lard produced, consumed and stocks on 
hand, including both domestic consump- 
tion and exports for the first 9 months of 


1926, are reported as follows: 
LARD PRODUCED, CONSUMED AND STOCKS 




















ON HAND. 
(A) (1) PRODUCED. 
1926. 1925. 
Pounds. Pounds, 

CLT Ty 162,314,000 194,189,000 
| 126,905,000 161,697,000 
March ..........sseee00 138,567,000 115,016,000 
ME. sin aeih p 0:00h 6d Soe oa 126,385, 113,277,000 

i Sehacases <eaecas wale 117,241,000 109,183, 
SR is indie caer toes acee ste 122,885,000 124,507,000 
RR RS Sores Ft 133,702,000 118,969,000 
MED casio esssawieedad 114,803,000 90,421,000 
DEE <4.venenenanss 97,040,000 84,972,000 
SHE ie aanocysawcas 1,139, 842,000 1,112,231,000 

CONSUMED. 
(B) (2) Exports. 
January Senne ¥wenwenneh 78,795,905 80,545,775 
ET ‘on0s0s6.0 650 ae 66,598,654 61,475,724 
a Se ee 65,988,543 64,250,355 
ERY Wim sda a vec kae 64,919, 299 46,017,919 
BET Ag 4s ahideed davancee 59,866,739 72,407,593 
GD sé canesensncesssedes MD 61,191,608 
MN abedeasirebessessce 47,122,562 51,644,747 
August $0 0 0 nen cpiceie ds 5 See 47,585,329 
September .............Not available 62,407,038 
OE vats cencsvana® Not available 547,526,088 
(C) Domestic. 

January .............4. 61,809,095 61,988,225 
EEE | ia'sin Ae ive swoilaws 48,348,346 60,998,276 
Ds epseses ssnsene de 55,615,457 52,510,645 

Sw tdd- et ben's cadeaves 56,208,701 942, 
ST tabiredoadausonseehics 48,915,261 49,979,407 
Ye TSS SE Fe. 51,568,085 55,691,302 
67,319,253 
74,035,671 
65,662,962 
WE Weseseatnbvave Not available 544,127,912 

TOTAL. 

a Ney pn cen otc al 140,605,000 142,534,000 
ED veadscendcecte 114,947,000 122,474,000 

DEE sedxpascegcabansad 121,604,000 116,761, 
MEE. Se esh' ns ccs cgea ce 121,128,000 111,960,000 
SNS Sik osess Gs ok Siocauh 108,782,000 122,387,000 
SE <ekc cp 109,182,000 116,883,000 
BT "Snide seees 657,000 118,964,000 
August ose 117,142,000 121,621,000 
September 142,981,000 128,070,000 
WME Seccsetecacdes 1,077,028,000 1,101,654,000 


(D) STOCKS HELD END OF MONTH. 





On hand beginning year. 42,478,000 049, 
January 64,187,000 112,704,000 
February 76,145,000 151,927,000 
March 93,108,000 150,182,000 
Apett 98,365,000 151,499,000 
ay 824, 295, 
June 120,527,000 145,924,000 
July 153,572,000 924, 
August 151,233,000 114,724,000 
September ...cceccccces 105,292,000 71,626,000 


(A) Includes entire production, both neutral and 
other edible by federally inspected plants and also 
production, both neutral and other edible, by plants 
not federally inspected, except a few small ones, but 
does not include production on farms. 

(B) Includes both neutral and other edible lard. 

{D) jeeere — consumption. 

neludes stocks held in 
packing ‘house plants Poon cold storage plants and 
rce:—Bureau of Agricultural 3B , 
a 5 ae pee of Agriculture. re 
irce:—Bureau of Foreign and Domesti - 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce. a 


THE EDWARD FLASH CO. 


29 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


BROKERS EXCLUSIVELY 
VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 
Hardened Edible Cocoanut Oil 
COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 
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This Will Interest Your Super- 
intendent or Master Mechanic 





Absolutely trouble proof! That 
sounds good doesn’t it? No 
more shut downs and costly 


GRINDERS — PULVERIZERS 





delays. The reason is found in should 


over-size construc- 
tion, and our semi- 
rigid hammers. 


In the “Newman,” 
the hammers are 
placed, equally 
spaced, on an extra 
heavy round steel 


These nuts turning against the 
shaft will not work loose, yet 
allow sufficient “give” that 







small pieces of iron, 
bolts, rocks,  ete., 





The master mechanic of 
one of the large packing 
companies tells us they are 
saving 40% of the power 
cost in one of their fertili- 
zer plants, since they have 
installed the Newman 
Grinder. Does not this in- 
terest you? We can make 
the same saving in your 


get in, there will 
not be the slightest 
damage. 


Not a single bolt, 
key, rivet or pin to 
work loose in the 
entire Newman 









plant. 





shaft and held in 








cylinder assembly 





place by large steel 
spacers. The hammers them- 
selves are but one piece and 
are not keyed to the shaft, but 
held in place by compression, 
with heavy right and left nuts 
on the ends. 


—absolutely trou- 
ble-proof !— 










and the price is only 


$300.00 to $495.00 


f.o.b. factory 







Write us today 


NO 
cH, 


419-425 W. 2nd St., Wichita, Kansas 


Distributors 


The American By-Products Machinery Co., 26 Cortlandt Street, 
New York City 


The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., Chicago-Cincinnati 
The Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago 
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Turn Odors and Scents into Dollars and Cents—gained 
by improved public opinion. 

The Chlorine Process to eliminate noxious odors about a 
packing plant, rendering works, garbage incinerator, etc., in- 
vented by Professor Yandell Henderson and Dr. Howard 
Haggard of Yale University is now offered to the industry 
exclusively by this country-wide organization. 

Numerous successful installations are in operation. 

The process will be installed on trial at any plant—and 
will be removed without cost to the operator if it fails to 
destroy objectionable odors. 

Avoid law suits—injunctions—and aroused public opinion 
this summer. 


Eliminate those odors now! 


Can’t we send one of our engineers to see you? No 
obligation. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO.,, 
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Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 


Hog products decidely weak latter part 
of week under further deliveries on con- 
tract, liquidation of nearby longs, selling 
on weakness in grains, easy hog market, 
liberal hog receipts and continued com- 
plaints of slow cash trade. Commission 
house demand improved on declines, but 
buyers largely shorts. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil barely steady and quiet; buy- 
ing power light but selling pressure lack- 
ing. Locals working for lower levels but 
hedge pressure small. Cash trade fairly 
got crude steady; southeast and Valley 

7%4¢. Sales. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at Friday 
noon were: November, $8.35@8.50; De- 
cember, $8.44@8.50; January, 58.55@8.60; 
February, $8.60@8. 65: March, $8.73@8.77; 
April, $8.80@8.90; May, $8.94: June, $9.00 


@9.07 
Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 734c. 


Oleo Oil and Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 1034c. 


Hull Oil Market. 

Hull, England, Oct. 29, 1926—(By 
Cable. }—Refined cottonseed oil, 38s, crude 
cottonseed oil, 34s. 

SEES 

FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, Oct. 29, 1926.—Spot lard at 
New York; Prime western, $13.90@14.00 
middle western, $13. 80@13.90; city, $14; re- 
fined continent, $15.37%4; South American, 
$16.25; Brazil kegs, $17.25; compound, 
$11.1234. 

accel Ot 


BRITISH PROVISION CABLE. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, Oct. 29, 1926. 

General provision market continues dull. 
Square shoulders are not plentiful, demand 
fairly good at a premium over spot quota- 
tions for prompt shipment. English bellies, 
light averages, are firm. There is a fair 
demand for American Cut Hams for de- 
ferred January to May shipment. Pure lard 
rather slow 

Today’s prices are as follows. Shoul- 
ders, square 88s; picnics, 80s; hams, long 
cut, 147s; bacon, American cut, 126s; Cum- 
berland cut, 105s; short backs, 107s; bel- 
lies clear, 114s; Canadian, 98s; Wiltshires, 
96s; spot lard 71s. 

a aes 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports of 
beef this week up to Oct. 29, 1926, show 
exports from that country were as follows: 
To England, 34,994 quarters; to continent, 
85,953 quarters; others none. 

Exports for the previous week were: 
To England, 140,794 quarters; to the con- 
tinent 39,846 quarters; others none. 

eae Sree 
PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under city and federal in- 
spection at Philadelphia, Pa., are officially 
reported as follows for the week ending 
Oct. 23, 1926, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ending Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: Oct. 23. week, 1925. 
Steers, carcasses ......... 2,685 2,914 2,466 
Cows, carcasses ......... 932 910 1,182 
Bulls, carcasses ......... 415 393 273 
Veals, carcasses ......... 2,433 1,870 1,950 
Lambs, carcasses ........ 12,064 10,321 9,393 
Mutton, carcasses ........ 1,780 1,705 1,076 
PORK, WS. ccccvccccccccecs 282,929 328,120 460,766 
Local slaughters: 
OCOTEIS ove cvicesccespoeciece 2,353 2,266 2,078 
OO er er 2,483 2,600 2,519 
BE v0.0 ou tienbedeaben ss ice 22,260 21,139 18,404 
DE danecstaan is oeane hes 4,950 6,367 5,519 


TRADE GLEANINGS. 


Frank Schwasnick, Sidney, Neb., is con- 
templating the erection of a_ slaughter 
house. 

Alliance Fertilizer Co., Baltimore, Md., 
has been incorporated by Gaylord Lee 
Clark and H. W. Gans. 

It is reported that an $80,000 addition 
will be built to the Oscar Mayer & Co. 
packing plant at Madison, Wis. 

Farmers’ Fertilizer Co., Ferris Creek 
Landing, Ala., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $30,000. Incorporators 
are R. N. Harris and F. E. Taylor. 

The Ericksen Meat and Grocery Co., 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah, is planning the erec- 
tion of a modern slaughter house to re- 
place the old one which was destroyed by 
fire last spring. 

A first mortgage 6 per cent gold bond 
issue of $750,000 of the Carstens Packing 
Co., Spokane, Washington, has recently 
been put on the market. The bonds will 
fall due serially, running from 1 to 15 
years. The security covers all real estate 
of the company, representing an appraised 
value of $1,800,000. The company is mak- 
ing the loan to take care of business ex- 
pansion; only recently they finished a 
large addition to their Tacoma plant. 

Ground was broken this week for the 
erection of the new meat packing plant of 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, at 
Spring Grove and Alabama avenues. The 
plant will cost around $1,500,000 and will 
replace the present plant as announced in 
a recent issue, with other details. This 
concern is forging ahead and the officials 
of this company are looking forward to 
the early completion of their eight new 
buildings which will give them increased 
facilities for the handling of their trade 
requirements. 


a 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS. 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 












centers for the week ending Oct. 23, 1926. 
CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ending Prey. week, 
Oct. 23. week. 1925. 
NG. gs cuca uy sven heneeon 38,338 34,943 39,090 
Kansas City ve 36,035 40,871 42,620 
Omaha ....... 28,127 15,042 24,492 
Kast St. Louis. 16,458 16,168 17,373 
St. Joseph 11,176 11,068 12,673 
Sioux City 12,830 10,907 10,383 
Cudahy ... 1,035 1,116 835 
Ft. Worth 7,586 8,679 7,359 
Philadelphia . 2,353 2,266 2,078 
Indianapolis .. var -. 5,688 4,974 2,301 
EY Ke cesievecedesssenunens 2,083 2,038 2,798 
N. Y. and Jersey City....... 10,588 10,756 9,514 
GO os cecnccenae 5,265 4,889 6,183 
Raho. i acces Rivancenis 177,512 163,712 177,699 
HOGS. 


I Bho 5 v.05 4:05 .0n.ckn des 90,633 71,100 97,000 
Kansas City > 

Omaha ..... 
Kast St. Louis.. 















BC MES? % 6a Grearyainewen sated 24,306 19,944 18,985 
SUE RU eccsccvaceacvense 13,389 14,514 19,163 
REE NTA D4 Scate'cs ce encase 7,502 8,238 12,281 
NL. 404 sp. 5 comin sacs 4,200 2,990 2,646 
PRUIAGOIBNIR occ ciccccccwces 22,260 21,139 18,404 
TOE 5 ccd cc cavcnwces 17,874 17,646 13,800 
pe AA re eee 8,694 7,412 9,375 
New York and Jersey City.. 53,973 51,323 50,337 
Oklahoma City .......+.605- 3,276 3,084 3,208 

,, Serre rer rer oo 327,801 224,342 334,369 

SHEEP. 

Chicago ..........0.0.-seee+- 57,023 68,679 37,571 
TREN CRE occ ccncsscccnces 30,777 28,506 15,138 
CE tne so csesnestews dkee 30,195 30,004 14,166 
GE SAMs pc dessccesase 8,322 6,657 5,448 
Be, SOMO cc ccccccccccvcnces 19,385 17,852 11,829 
errr ee 12,630 11,761 6,840 
ME 6.5 600 vis ogcvccedésives 423 479 461 
i eee re ee 4,200 5, 3,788 
Philadelphia ............+6.. 4,950 6,367 5,519 
EROPMNNEONTE so cect cesivssecsionge 1,127 1,043 576 
PES inna ck nhoes Ghee asede 8,226 7,677 


7,404 
New York and Jersey City.. 50,739 55,405 44/063 
Oklahoma City ............. 94 66 62 


BOM eee coc cc daccccs 228,091 241,058 153,136 





CHICAGO LIVESTOCK. 




















RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Oct. 18........ 38,712 5,987 34,719 29,187 
Tues., Oct. 19........11,683 2,504 25,013 16,318 
Wed., Oct. 20........ 12,211 2,482 17,607 14,051 
Thur., Oct. 21........11,728 3,082 29,508 19,574 
eS ae 4,128 1,220 20,096 16,188 
Sat., Oot. BB. . access 1,540 184 5,652 4,576 
Total last week...... 79,952 15,449 132,596 99,894 
Previous week ...... 68,111 14,753 108,198 141,245 
Year ago............ 78,495 14,045 128,140 75,146 
Two years ago...... 73.061 14.180 176.176 101,086 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
pe ae 7,217 942 812,787 7,841 
Tues., Oct. 19 5,913 396 8,525 8, 
Wed. Oct. 20...'.. 00% 6,079 525 4,075 8,272 
Thar, Oot, Ah,..s.c 5,405 63 5,858 10,426 
PUL, QOG BR i. ieee 2,697 513 7,323 5,063 
Sat. Oats BB... c'see0s 590 erwe 8,395 2,252 
Total last week...... 27,901 2,489 41,963 42,207 
Previous week ...... 26,231 1,749 41,945 68,692 
SOE OOD: dca ws dcacas 29,987 2,193 35,488 34,487 
Two years ago....... 25,137 1,787 44,165 36,681 


Receipts at Chicago Stock Yards thus far this year 
to Oct. 23, with comparative totals: 





1925. 
Cattle 2, ace 674 
Calves . 05,491 
Hogs .. 6, 535. 
Sheep 3,289,159 





Combined weekly hog receipts at eleven markets 
for week ending Oct. 23, with comparisons: 
Week. Year to date. 


Week ending Oct 23............ 507,000 21,186,000 
Previous week .........+-seee0. 470,000- seeccceese 
SN ao aidehikan vedekd baWedvidease 484, 24,233,000 
WED: cekvedendve dsagidtsabcipwticns 661,000 29,785,000 
Mis tddar vers va keen ceheaue cea 751,000 30,268,000 
WINE 65.5 Views se dv vcctcetacveuse 583,000 23,047,000 
WHEE sn'9.0.d 0:00 0nceccnsaamaeniesas 571,000 23,143,000 


Combined receipts at seven markets for the week 
ending Oct. 23, with comparisons: 

*Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Week ending Oct. 28..... 320,000 405,000 325,000 


Previous week .......... 817,000 363,000 378,000 
eer rer x 389,000 207,000 
BEE ccccccsnccccscsesece 298,000 517,000 229,000 
WO foe cic t dic cdsnasees 299,000 607,000 282,000 
| PPT eee ee 345,000 421,000 274,000 
THD. oaicc occ sicccvccecess 252,000 430,000 277,000 


Combined recelpts at seven points for 1926 to Oct. 
23, 1926, with comparisons: 


eee 9,139,000 17,841,000 9,984,000 
WODG co crccscccsvevcece 8,831,000 y 000 8,704,000 
BME veccceceveccoccses 8,856,000 24,413,000 9,107,000 

EEE 9,155,000 ee 9,187,000 
BORD occscceccccccesices 8,799,000 8,300,000 
WAL ..cecceecveccccees 7,533, if, $10, 000 10,034,000 


*Calves at Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph counted 
as cattle. 


Chicago Stock Yards receipts average weight and 
top and average prices for hogs, with comparisons: 


. 184,254 242 75 
. -167,879 224 8.30 
Av. 1921-1925 ......ccc00. 160,000 288 $9.75 $ 8.80 
*Receipts and average weights for week ending 
Oct. 23, 1926, unofficial. 
WEEKLY AVERAGD PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
*Week ending Oct. 23.. cr" 15 $12.65 $ 6.25 $13.85 
0.35 6 13.45 








Previous week ......... 12.30 15 

SORES Ra errr annie iis 11.05 7.35 15.00 
EE Per 10. 9.80 6.45 13.75 
BE: wcvdwedvbsehdebaeen 10.00 7.05 6.25 12.70 
_ RR ree 10.90 8.65 6.80 14.05 
ME bAcatedesaccccsacwe 8.40 7.55 4.75 8.70 
Av. 1921-1925 .......... $10.15 $ 8.80 $ 6.30 $12.85 


Following is given the net supply of cattle, hogs 
and sheep for packers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

*Week ending Oct. 23..... 52,100 89,900 57,300 
Previous week ........... 41,880 66,253 72,553 
RE Fe 48,538 92,652 40,659 
BORE: cnccvscedcksessecocnd 47,924 282,011 64,405 
Ping handéhedecedsenuads 46,397 160,378 48,578 


*Saturday, Oct. 23, estimated. 


Chicago pos. hog slaughters for the week end- 
ing Oct. 23, 1926 


pg. Se ae Be ee roe Ser ae ee 10,600 
ANBIO-AMETICAN 2.2... ccc ccccccccetjeccercccecs 3,800 
Dette Ee OD oc cc ccccccccesgeeccccccvcceceesees 9, 

FRemenOE D0. 0's coc. ccc ces does conccossuedencs 4,500 
Mawtie & OO. oo. ecco ccvecvecescecwoscesess 6,200 
ND bd ob dk igi wae yes ee pndns eaeant ease 8,500 
BoyG-LaMhaM © o4 oc ce vc ccciccccccviedcscedvccccs 4,800 
Weatern Packing Co. ......cccccccsccccccccece 8,800 
Booberte & Oak... 0. ie. cccdicccccccccccccccess 3,600 
DP ere eee 3,900 
Independent Packing Co...........eeeseeeeee soa 
Brennan Packing Co. .......-6.-seeeeeeeeeeeee 5,200 
AMAP PACKING DOs: 00sec css ccccsccviecccedboccs 2,300 
GEES. ccaicvcdacdcdetidictecccwcceveweseteces 19,300 





(For Chicago livestock prices see page 186.) 
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CHICAGO. 
(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. ) 
Chicago, Oct. 28, 1926. 

CATTLE—Good to choice bullocks 
sealing 1,200 lbs. upward lost 75c and in 
instances $1.00. Most of the steer run 
comprised heavies and steers loomed ex- 
cessively large in the run of 87,000 head, 
the biggest run of the year, which ar- 
rived during the first four days of the 
week. After Monday the lower grades 
were relatively scarce and along with 
western grassers did not show much of 
the downturns on fed _ bullocks. Dis- 
crimination against weight finally weak- 
ened the position of long yearlings to the 
extent of 25@50c but light yearlings re- 
mained dependable and hardly more than 
15@25c lower. 

Weighty steers early in the week sold 
upward to $11.40 but this was no criterion 
of the price similar kinds brought at the 
close when little turned above $10.35 and 
choice 1,527 lb. bullocks had to sell un- 
der $10.00. Closing sessions which were 
weakened by excessive fresh receipts piled 
on top of liberal holdovers from day to 
day uncovered a $9.00@10.00 trade on the 
best weighty steers, grassers and short- 
feds turning at $7.50@8.25. 

Yearlings topped early in the week at 
$12.40, but did not pass $12.00 at the close. 
A too meager supply of little cattle found 
an active outlet at ow numer- 
ous loads making $12.25 

She stock lost 25c, with better grade 
fat cows 25@40c off. There was com- 
paratively little change in other classes, 
most vealers selling at $11.00@12.00. 

HOGS—Liberal supplies, decreased 
shipping demand and a lower dressed mar- 
ket forced desirable hogs 35@50c lower 
for the week. Packing sows after an ad- 
vance of around 25c declined mostly 40- 
@50c, and are 15@25c lower than a week 
ago. Pigs, on the other: hand, are fully 
25c higher, spots on lightweights show- 
ing advances of 50c. 

The late top on medium and heavy 
butchers rested at $13.50, choice 200 Ib. 
averages selling freely around $13.25. A 
liberal percentage of 110@160 lb. averages 
sold at $12.50@13.00; finished kinds within 
this weight spread selling freely upward 
to the outside figure. Packing sows 
bulked at $10.50@11.50 at the close; heav- 
ies ranging downward to $10.00. 


J. W. Murphy Co. 
Order Buyers 
Hogs Only 
Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 
Union Stock Yards, 
Omaha, Nebr. 











Bangs, Berry & Terry 
Buyers of Livestock 


Hogs, Cattle and 
Feeding Pigs 
Union Stock Yards, 
South St. Paul, Minn. 


Reference Stock Yards National Bank 
Any Bank in Twin Cities 


Write or wire us 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


SHEEP—Although receipts locally and 
at eleven markets show considerable de- 
crease, receipts of killing lambs have been 
ample. Unsatisfactory dressed trade con- 
ditions have forced declines of 50@75c on 
desirable fat lambs. Cull lambs closed 
50c@$1.00 lower, fat yearling wethers 
mostly 50c lower, with small supplies; 
sheep steady. At the close choice native 
lambs made the week’s top of $14.00, with 
the bulk of desirable killing lambs at $13.- 
25@13.75, best range lambs selling at $13.- 
85, fed rangers equalling this figure earlier 
in the week. Culls sold largely at $8.50- 
(@9.00, with heavy buck lambs at $11.00- 
(@11.50, fat yearling wethers upward to 
$11.00; aged wethers around $8.00, and fat 
ewes at $5.50@6.50, with a top of $7.00. 

i. 


KANSAS CITY. 
(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. ) 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 28, 1926. 

CATTLE—Practically all classes of kill- 
ing steers and yearlings have been under 
pressure throughout the week, and values 
have been reduced materially. Choice 
yearlings closed 15@25c lower while other 
grain fed offerings are from 25@75c lower, 
weighty kinds off most. Western arri- 
vals are 25@50c lower, with light weights 
selling best. Choice yearlings sold up to 


$12.00. Most of the weighty grain fed 
sold from $8.75@10.00, while good to 
choice yearlings went at $9.25@11.35. 


Straight grassers sold largely from $6.00- 
@7.50. Fat she-stock was scarce, and 
held about steady, while cutters closed 
weak to lower. Weighty slaughter calves 
held steady, but vealers declined $1, with 
tops at $11.00. 


HOGS—A weak to lower undertone 
prevailed in the week’s hog trade and 
closing rates are generally 35@50c under 


a week previous. Choice medium weight 
butchers sold up to $12.90—Today, which 
is the lowest prices have been since the 
middle of August. Packing sows have 
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been in demand, and prices are 25c higher 
for the week, with $10.00@11.50 taking the 
bulk. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb prices are mostly 
50@75c lower than last Thursday, or 25c 
under the high time of the week. Desira- 
ble western lambs sold up to $13.85, while 
the bulk of the offerings went from $13.25- 
@13.65, with best natives at $13.50. Aged 
sheep are 25@40c lower. Best fat ewes 
sold at $6.25 with others at $5.25@6.00. 


—_—_@—— 
OMAHA. 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
Omaha, Oct. 28, 1926. 


CATTLE—Liberal receipts of fed steers 
and yearlings both locally and at other 


principal markets resulted in a’ lower 
trend to prices. Yearlings declined 15@- 
25c, with weighty steers and medium 


weights 25@50c lower than a week ago. 
Early in the week mixed yearlings earned 
$12.00 with medium weights $11.65. Strict- 
ly choice weighty steers closed at $9.60@- 
10.10. She-stock held about steady, bulls 
advanced 10@I15c, and veals closed the 
week 50c lower. 

HOGS—A readjustment has crept inte 
the hog trade. Medium weight butchers 
are now commanding the top figure and 
lights, especially those coming from in- 
fected districts, are finding a narrow out- 
let, and are working down in the price 
range. In a general way, values are 25@- 
50c lower, with lights diaec a big end 
of the break. On Thursday of this week, 
bulk of the sales ranged $10.50@12.50, top 
$12.75. 

SHEEP—Heav y receipts the forepart of 
the week resulted in a sharp break on fat 
lambs, but partial recovery was noted on 
Wednesday and Thursday, under curtailed 
supplies. Comparisons Thursday to Thurs- 
day, show fat lamb prices 25@50c lower. 
Bulk of the wooled lambs on Thursday 
cashed $13.50@13.65, top $13.75. Fed 
clipped lambs $12.60; fat sheep are 25c 
higher, with desirable weight slaughter 
ewes selling largely $6.00@6.50. 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on 
Oct. 28, 1926, as reported to THE NATIONAL 


Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department 
Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roasting 





Dovel excluded): CHICAGO, 
Eo sapahssasaheres sss sesewe+<ooes fies 50 
BULE chedn se sce 086 ees eee 11.85@ 13.40 
Hvy Ay Fao. cy Ibs.), med-ch. eee 12.85@13.50 
Med. bsg (200-250 Ibs.), med- ch. - 13.00@13.50 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.), com-ch. + 12.50@13.25 
Lt. It. (iso, 160 Ibs.), com-ch. 11.50@13.00 


r > 10,00@11.85 
Sightr. pigs (130 lbs. down), med-ch.. 11.40@13.00 
Av. cost and wt., Wed. (pigs excluded) 12.73-224 Ib. 

Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
a, a, 500 LBS. UP): 

Good-c 





Cec eccrcccccevccccccccocece 9.00@ 10.35 
ont (1,100. 1,500 LBS.): 

SEEN ASL 64 5ER0 Us 050s RkGecesanadi ar 9.75@11.50 
IE 65556 SOS ASS ANS S S00 5606's 0ec8s 9.00@11.25 
DE + 5558S REA Ragen sceeasbeleeons 7.50@ 9.50 
MS Wen cnle 5 6 9K5 GaN die wei'ceciiece 6.25@ 7.65 

STEERS (1,100 LBS. DOWN): 
EN ba4dnsavtdnvaatescchiseesh oases 11.25@12.25 
MEE bikes) 06 oeRSCAS UNS abEebccnbest 9.50@11.75 
EE voce cg haudbarthsebeseccdedss 7.50@10.10 
CER ba ws dha dbike setecwcese extececs 5. 75@ 7.65 


5.00@ 6.00 
LT. YRLG. STEERS AND HEIFERS: 


Good to choice (850 lbs. down)...... 9.25@12.00 


HEIFERS: 
Good-choice (850 Ibs. up)........... 7. 50d 11.2 25 
Common-med. (all weights)......... 5.75@ 50 
COWS: 
SRE ANOS ih.s 665d c'vslecwesece's 5.50@ 7.50 
Common and medium................ 4.40@ 5.50 
Canner and cutter. .........ccscccce 3.65@ 4.40 
BULLS: 
Good-ch. (beef 1,500 Ibs. up)........ 6.00@ 6.50 
Good-ch. (1,500 Ibs. down).......... 6.10@ 7.00 
Can.-med. (canner and bologna)..... 4.75@ 6.00 
CALVES: 
Medium to choice (milk fed. exc.).. 6.00@ 8.50 
EEE ER 4.75@ 6.00 
VEALERS: 
Medium to choice... .....ccccccsesce 9.50@12.00 
RL (GC bweteceteusn<eeseeoe 6.00@ 9.50 


Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 


Lambs, med. to choice (84 Ibs. down).. 12.00@14.15 


Lambs, cull-com. (all weights)........ 8.25@ 12.00 
Yearling wethers, medium te choice. . 9.50@12.50 
Ewes, common to choice.............. 4.75@ 7.00 
Ewes, canners and cull................ 2.00@ 4.75 


Thursday, 


PROVISIONER by leased wire of the Bureau of 


of Agriculture: 


E, ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANSASCITY. ST. PAUL. 
$13.30 $12.75 $12.90 $12.50 


10.75@12.50 
12.00@12.50 
12.25@12.50 
12.25@12.50 
12 2. 00@ 12.50 
10.25@ 11.00 
12.00@ 12.25 


12.15@12.85 
12,00@12.90 
2.50@12.90 
2.35@12. 4 
12.25@12.7¢ 
9.75@11. 5 
12.25@12.75 
12.62-208 Ib. 


25 10.50@12.50 
10 =—:11.50@12.75 
10 =12.25@12. 
11.50@12.7 
10.50@12.2. 

9.75@11. 00 


11.85-243 Ib. 





13.00@138. 
12.65@ 13. 
12 .90@13. 

12 2.75@ 13.10 
12.25@13.00 

10. 25@11,25 

12.00@12.75 

13.10-196 Ib. 





R an 





8.50@ 10.00 8.35@10.15 


9.50@11.10 
8.35@10.25 
6.50@ 8.75 
5.530@ 6.50 


9.50@11.50 
8.50@10.50 
6.65@ 8.85 
5.25@ 6.65 


10.00@11.75 
9.00@10.50 
7.00@ 9.50 
5.50@ 7.00 


9.00@10. 00 
7.00@ 9.00 
5.25@ 7.00 


ok | hE eee tree 
8.75@ 10.75 9.25@11.25 
6.75@ 9.15 7.00@2 9.50 
5.50@ 6.75 5.00@ 7.00 


10.75@11.75 
-85@ 10.75 
6.65@ 9.10 
5.25@ 6.65 


11.50@12.00 

10.00@11.50 
7.25@10. 4 
5.50@ 7.2 


5.00@ 550 4.25@ 5.25 4.50@ 5.50 4.00@ 5.00 
9.75@11.75 8.85@ 11.65 9.10@11.75 9.50@ 11.25 
8.00@10.50 6.75@10.75 7.00@10.50 6.75@ 9.00 
5.00@ 7.50 4.75@ 7.50 4.75@ 7.75 4.75@ 6.75 
5.75@ 7.50 5.50@ 7.50 5.50@ 7.25 5.00@ 6.75 
4.75@ 5.75 4.25@ 5.50 4.35@ 5.50 3.90@ 5.00 
3.35@ 4.75 8.65@ 4.25 3.530@ 4.35 8.00@ 3.90 
6.00@ 6.25 5.40@ 5.90 5.65@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.25 
6.00@ 6.50 5.40@ 6.15 5.65@ 6.15 5.50@ 6.50 
4.00@ 6.00 4.25@ 5.40 4.00@ 5.65 4.50@ 5.50 
5.50@ 7.50 4.75@ 7.50 5.0@ 8.00 5.50@ 7.00 
4.75@ 5.50 4.00@ 4.75 4.00@ 5.50 4.00@ 5.50 


8.00@13.25 
5.00@ 8.00 


7.50@11.50 
4.50@ 7.50 


7.50@11.50 7.00@10.00 
4.00@ 7.50 5.00@ 7.00 


11.50@13.50 
8.50@11.50 
8.00@11.75 
3.00@ 6.00 
1.50@ 3.00 


12.00@13.75 
8.50@ 12.00 
§.25@ 11.25 
3.75@ 6.75 
1.25@ 3.75 


12.00@13.75 
8.00@12.00 
9.00@11.50 
4.00@ 6.35 
1.50@ 4.00 


11.00@ 13.50 
8.50@11.00 





4.25@ 6.50 
1.25@ 4.25 
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October 30, 1926. 
ST. LOUIS. 


aauieg by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultura] Economics. ) 
East St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 28, 1926. 

CATTLE—Lack of competition de- 
veloped a serious slump for weighty na- 
tive steers this week. Compared to a week 
ago, good to choice yearling steers and 
grass westerns 25c lower; other native 
steers 50@75c lower; good to _ choice 
mixed yearlings and heifers 25c higher; 
common and medium heifers, cows, low 
cutters and medium bulls steady; good 
and choice vealers 75c lower. Tops for 
week: Yearlings, $11.75; matured steers, 
$10.40; heifers, $10.50. Bulks for week: 
Native steers, $7.50@10.75; western steers, 
$6.00@7.50; fat mixed yearlings and heif- 
ers, $10.00@10.50; cows, $4.75@5.50; low 
cutters, $3.50@3.75. 

HOGS—Influenced by large runs around 
the circuit, the local hog market broke 
sharply this week. Although the top to- 
day was $13.30 early, packers were getting 
the best hogs late from $13.00@13.10, or 
fully 50c lower than average sales ‘last 
Thursday. Light hogs and underweights 
show somewhat less decline than me- 
dium and heavy descriptions, and market 
on these ranges is from 25@50c lower. 
Desirable 160@180 lb. weights brought 
$13.00@13.10 largely; 130@150 Ibs., $12.75- 
@13.00; good pigs, $12.50@12.75, and pack- 
ing sows largely $10.75@11.00, the latter 
class steady. 

HEEP—Fat lamb values are fully 75c 
lower than this date last week, other 
classes unchanged. Best lambs brought 
$13.50 to packers today; scattered lots 
$13.75 to outsiders; bulk of sales $13.25- 
@13.50; culls, $8.50; fat yearlings, $11.00- 
(@11.25; fat ewes, $4.00@6.00. 


——$——_ 
SIOUX CITY. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Sioux City, Ia., Oct. 27, 1926. 

CATTLE—While there has been some 
shrinkage in receipts of cattle at this mar- 
ket for the half week, there have been 
enough in the aggregate around the mar- 
ket circuit to prevent any reliable im- 
provement in the market for beef grades 
of offerings. In fact, at this writing any 
improvement on opening days has been 
mostly wiped out. The only improve- 
ment has been on choice to prime light 
and medium weights, and these are very 
scarce. The market today, with 5,000 here 
and 17,600 for the half week, was slow 
and steady to weak on better grades, 
while on common grades it was slow and 
unevenly lower. 





Four 
Competent Hog Buyers 
to Serve 


Particular Packers 


E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
South St. Joseph, Mo. 


In the center of the corn belt district 








A. H. Petherbridge 


ORDER BUYER 
Hogs and Stock Pigs 


Denver and Outside Points 
California’s Nearest 
Point of Supply 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
DENVER, COLO. 


Office Ph. Main 6088 Res. Ph. Franklin 1255 
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Better grades of she-stock are strong 
to 25c higher for the week, but the com- 
mon and medium grades only steady. 

Best of steers here this week were of 
less than 1,000 pounds weight and sold at 
$11.75, but with $12.00 bid late today. Not 
many steers as good as $11.50, and the 
bulk at $10.00@11.00 for medium to really 
good kinds; common to medium lots, 
$8.50@10.00; bulk of cows, $4.25@5.50; 
heifers, $5.50@6.50, a few higher. 

HOGS—Hogs averaged around steady 
with 4,000 here for today and only 16,000 
for the half week. Best of the butchers 
of 200@250 pound average, $12.50@12.75; 
light butchers 175@200 pounds, $12.25@- 
12.50; underweight lights, $12.00@12.25; 
good to choice sows, $10. 75@11.25; com- 
mon grades, $10.00@11.00. Pigs, $10.00@- 
12.00 for natives and $11.50@12.50 for 
westerns. 

SHEEP—Sheep were steady and lambs 
strong to 15c higher, with best lambs 


$13.50. 
oa - Qe 
ST. PAUL. 


(Reported At §. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and Minn. Department of Agriculture.) 
So. St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 27, 1926. 

CATTLE—AIl lines have tended lower 
this wek following liberal receipts, both 
locally and in the aggregate. The down- 
turn for the three days will average 
around 15@25c, of which inbetween and 
low grade she stock will show the biggest 
loss. Drylot 1070 lb. yearling steers 
reached $11.75; medium weights, $11.00; 
while best heavies stopped at $9.25. Top 
grass steers scored $8.60; the bulk, $6.25@ 
7.50. Fat cows and heifers sold largely at 
$4.25@6.25, with cutters from $3.25@3.75. 
Bulls held at $5.00@5.50, while vealers 
dropped to a $9.50 basis. 

HOGS—Some slight fluctuations have 
occurred on the butcher hog prices since 
a week ago, and most classes are selling 
around 20c lower on the average, while 
packing sows are fully steady to strong. 
Lately bulk of the butcher and bacon hogs 
sold at $12.50@12.75, mostly $12.75, with 
packing sows at $10.75@11.00, smooth 
kinds upward to $11.25, and roughs down 
to $10.50. The local pig market has had 
its ups and downs and compared with a 
week ago, values are steady to 25c lower, 
with bulk at $12.50@12.75. 

SHEEP—The fat lamb market has met 
one drop after another, and prices are 
around 75c@$1.00 lower for the Wednes- 
day to Wednesday period. Heavy lambs 
and culls also have figured in price reduc- 
tions, these kinds registering losses of 
around 50c, while fat ewes held steady. 
Bulk of the fat lambs sold lately at $12.25 
(@13.25, heavies, $10.50, and culls $8.50 
mostly. Yearling wethers have sold at 
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$10.00@10.50, handyweights salable up- 
ward to around $11.00. Bulk of the fat 
ewes sold at $4.50@6.50. Several sizable 
strings of native feeding lambs have 
cashed at $9.50@10.50, with Dakotas and 
westerns at $11.00@12.75. 


a > rs 
ST. JOSEPH. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 


So. St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 26, 1926. 

CATTLE.—Cattle receipts for two days 
this week around 9,000, and bulk of these 
were westerns. Fed steers and yearlings 
were comparatively scarce, and such kinds 
are quoted strong to a shade higher. Best 
yearlings, averaging around 850 pounds, 
sold at $11.10, with 1,000@1,160 pound av- 
erages $10.85@11.00, and _ 1,276-pound 
weights at $10.00. Short-feds ranged $8.25 
@9.50. Mixed yearlings scarce, sales 
ranging $9.25@10.65. Kansas steers about 
steady, grassers mostly $7.00@$7.85, short- 
feds $8.00@9.00 largely, with best at 
$10.50. Butcher stock strong to 25 higher. 
Choice cows sold up to $6.75, most fair to 
good grades $4.75@5.75, and canners and 
cutters $3.75@4.50. Grass heifers largely 
$6.00@7.50, short-feds $9.00@9.50, with odd 
head higher. Bulls held steady, most 
sales $5.00@5.25. beef grades up to $5.50. 
“alves 50 lower, top veals $12.00. 

HOGS.—Hog receipts for two days 
around 8,500 compared with 9,521 same 
days last week. Market a little uneven, 
though values are little changed. Today’s 
top $13.15 on medium weights, and bulk of 
sales $12.75@13.10. Packing sows mostly 
$10.25@11. 50. 

SHEEP.—Sheep receipts light, number- 
ing around 7,500 for the two days. Aged 
sheep steady, fat ewes $6.50 down. Fat 
lambs 15@25 lower, today’s top on fed 
westerns $13.85, rangers $13.50@13.75. 
Feeders steady at $12.50@12.85. 


fe 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York for 
week ending Oct. 23, 1926, are reported of- 
ficially as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 








Jersey City.......... 4,706 7,944 5,862 22,749 

New Week... sivccas 1,769 2,947 22,848 5,143 

Central Union ...... 3,978 1,387 sess 16,695 

RN iach us sn 0'p.t's-0 10,453 12,278 28,710 44,587 

Previous week ...... 8,492 12,785 30,532 46,761 

Two weeks ago...... 10,816 16,145 25,971 44,160 
os 


LOUISVILLE SALESMAN KILLED. 


Stephen Chandler, of Greenville, Ky., 
salesman for the Louisville Provision Co., 
Louisville, Ky., was killed this week when 
his automobile was struck by train near 
Central City, Ky. The car in which Chand- 
ler was riding was dragged 15 feet and was 
demolished. 





Kansas City Stock Yards 


Exclusive Order Buyers 


Schwartz-Feaman-Nolan Co. 


Cattle 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Telephone 
Yards 0184 


We Buy ’Em Right! A Trial is Convincing! 


Write—’Phone—Wire 
Murphy Bros. & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 


Union Stock Yards 
CHICAGO 








National Stock Yards, Ill. 





Order Buyers of Live Stock 


Potts—Watkins—Walker 


Reference: National Steck Yards National Bank 


Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Provisioner as follows: 


CHICAGO. 
ee errr 
OE = rae ss 
WY FE a Pe a eS 4 
SE Mais th chen bus atab 


aa Amer. Prov. Co........ 
H. Hammond Co.. oe 
Libpy: MeNeill & Libby 


Brennan Packing Co., 5,200 hogs; 
3,900 hogs; Independent Packing Co., .... 
Lanham & Co., 4,800 hogs; Western Packing & Pro- 
vision Co., 8.800 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 3,600 hogs; 


others, 19,300 hogs. 


KANSAS OITY. 








Cattle. 
BNP By DO... se 22cice 5,588 
Cudahy Packing Co..... 4,704 
Fowler Packing Co..... 900 
Eg SO Sr 5,045 
OE Sea 6,652 
OE eae —_ 
Local butchers ........ 
Standard Rendering Co. 28,947 
NE ens as de cwies <a> cal 57,894 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. 
Armour & Co.......... 2,809 
A 6.6» neGiniewe & 4,864 
OR Re See 2, 
East Side Pkg. Co...... 2,153 
a babsh eeu abns o> 3,938 
SE bnndbanvasdedcat 12,276 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
Calves. 
I SP rere | 
Ce GM 6s canbe wes 
i SRn os eaahonbes'es 
ag EE RE SE ee 
ST PR bbb sd have bosessase 
Gilassburg, M. 
Hoffman Pkg. 
Mayerowich & 
Omaha Pkg. . 
Glaser Prov. Co 
John Roth & 


J. Rife Pkg. Co 








South Omaha Pkg. Co........ 
Li SR lS Seie heb seme 
EE Dect cecatn es 
SE GOD. sc cccccsscaene 
fe 
MIDS ch.gyate'cs cote ss 
Kennett-Murray Co. ......... 
Zz. W. Murphy NE 
Other hog buyers, Omaha..... 
DE Gekvaharphepessasne owe 
ST. JOSEPH. 

Cattle. 

Swift & Company....... 3,555 
Armour and Company.. 2,711 
Morris & Company...... 2,358 
DD seodacséssapanes’ 484 
DE a NaGhc cuteaw ease 13,108 


SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. 


Cudahy Pkg. Co 
ee ae OL Soy cc on’ bie 3 
Swift Pkg. Co 
Sacks Pkg. Co. 
Smith Bros. ... 
Local butchers 
Order buyers and packer 
a ae aa 2,279 








ME news ceyandbeasea 12,737 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 





Cattle. 
a 2 ee 1,812 
ES Se 2,169 
Other butchers ......... 
SE ch chebedens a> she 4,080 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co........ 922 
nt; iis Tile scccsc ene 5 
Local butchers ........ 213 
a a ee 1,639 
DENVER. 
Cattle. 
ae eee 512 
ee: © OB. 6 ose ccas 448 
Blayney-Murphy ........ 243 
ED Aufban deb ansesesees 378 
eer SP ses cre 1,576 


ST. PAUL. 






Cattle 
Meme? B Os. ..0<secces 5,791 
Cadahy Pkg. Co.. . 728 
Hertz Bros. 171 
ED GE MID. os. 00up ese’ 7,805 
United Pkg. Co........ 1,499 


MEE: Forks covév estas 2,852 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES. 


Purchases of livestock by packers at ee cen- 
ters for the week ending Saturday, — 192 
with comparisons, are reported 

















St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City ..... 


24,698 


Kansas City 
Omaha 


Oklahoma City .. 
Indianapolis .. 














Oklahoma City 
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INDIANAPOLIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Eastern buyers ........ 1,307 2,760 22,165 6,054 
Se Se Seéuacae 1,710 835 9,810 696 
nD Pe EOE TREE vans aaa 6nse 
Armour & Co........... 322 7 3,312 
Indianapolis Abat. Co.. 1,217 200 bs doe 
Hilgemeier Bros. pas!) ones obee 752 ° 
Brown Bros. ...... . 78 14 bane 
ee eee Sess eave 746 
Schussler Pkg. Co...... 43 Eh 778 
Riverview Pkg. Co..... ree ke a 394 
Meier Pkg. Co......... 102 11 367 
Indiana Prov. Co....... 20 err 656 
SR ee 5 86 eee 
Hoosier Abat. Co........ 37 cays odes 
SS Pra 848 131 385 

Or ae ee er ree 5.689 4.044 39.365 7,1 


CINCINNATI. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 








Kahn & Son........ 874 204 = =3,741 
Kroger Groc. & Bak. Co. 240 89 1,604 
Gus Juengling ......... 114 107 tone 
J. F. Schroth Pkg. Co.. 19 vias. Se 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co.. 46 jan 2,783 
J. Hilberg & Son....... ; cook wallath 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. ; 1,245 
«errs. oose 

. Schlacter & Son..... 
rm. G. Rehn & Son... 
Peery er ere 1,838 696 11,871 1,087 


MILWAUKEE 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton ae Co.... 2,196 6,128 15,781 1,442 
Swift & Co., Chicago.. 608 om 5 owns 

D. B. Co.) New York 89 





Gams & Oo........ 68 Soe "69 
Oo OO ae ee TT sibs T75 
Armour, Milwaukee .... 406 2,942 Prey 
Armour, Chicago ....... 866 -=s% shes 
Bimbler, Harrison, N. J. .... eatin 517 
Butchers aueaex -. 335 316 67 
Traders 437 65 47 

ME Xx 6gnesbanes pe eee 5,005 0 451 17,256 2,497 
RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by market for 
the week ending October 23, 1926 


CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ending Prev. week 
Oct. 28. week. 1925. 
EE 5 has as tness obk eee 38,338 34,943 39,000 
SN. ann voemes sbaeeh 57,894 30,920 31,741 
ME “Stic caen sehbensveoeter 24,698 23,507 26,743 








Oklahoma City ............. 4,080 3,339 4.2 
Indianapolis 6,512 6,25: 
Cincinnati 2,233 1,781 
Milwaukee .. +R 3, 
Wichita 2,412 2,050 
DUNE GV vosugese Seen dtanaebe 6 2 817 1,673 
ae. rer a 15,707 12,78 
ME busts obsdeasnchadeace 197,724 164,292 198,788 
HOGS. 
Week Cor. 
ending Prev. week 
Oct, 23. week. 1925. 
OT RE a ee 91,300 71,100 97,000 


MEE} 0s00504400 ¥esbunee 6,054 28,998 72,85: 
REED. oie iateths ocbease 8,239 24,866 25,396 
SEEN! b se ndhensanktenss 20,436 19,125 25, 








NNER sis acceduesaas ‘2. 11/871 10,768 18, 
DEL, pit cnn Ddénewab ne on 17,256 14,723 
SEN wees concaieddexetes 8,292 8,902 f 
LPR ES eS eee 4,066 ~ 725 3,578 
Sl Kciwnetabendesnneee 63,614 1,321 68,366 
| Ee 2 rR 390,915 336,724 430,242 
SHEEP. 
Week Cor. 
ending Prev. week 
Oct. 23. week. 1925. 
BOPP TE eee Tee ee 57,028 €9,679 37,571 
MEI S575 doch caus cides 61,554 28,506 15,138 
chee chee tkdeuns a04 eke 24,367 22,999 13,758 
DI 5.56045 804i mn 0 m9 0 5,298 6,657 9,819 
a. lA KLE ELE ERLE Ee 28,004 23,550 15,281 
ie City ‘ -+.+ 13,169 11,546 6,288 











> a ibid 94 66 
ee SE 7,150 14,028 3,005 
ETE A SASS BAM 1,097 704 
I «Vc iS akedan sockss 2,497 épes 1,548 
SER 768 467 
SE Ain 3h 6 trint oe tadtntianaie 6,668 7,693 
§ ry ee A RE 29,406 23,4! 18,574 

DE” Sewtiodsdechancoce ds 237,185 208,350 125,2 


© agit. oe 


tS: ¢9 








Oklahoma City 


. with comparisons: 


Oklahoma City 


Milwaukee . 
DONOR S650 70. 55 0 0ces Secs cviwns 





eeeececcccsccce 56,248 25,658 19,99: 

















A “Classified” advertiser who spent 
$2 a week to secure an account wrote 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

“I have had more replies now 
than I can take care of.” This is only 
one of many such letters we reccive 
every day. Make your wants known on 
this page of opportunities. 





















RECEIPTS AT CENTERS. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1926. 











Hogs 
i aA RS ERIS ORE TAD Er Pars Tee 5,000 
Kansas City ... : 1,200 
Omaha ....... 3,000 
St. Louis 2,600 
St. Joseph 2,500 
SOREN. oo. v.0'ndecnwnsvcavees 2,000 
he Eee ae 1,500 
Oklahoma City .........+... 1,300 200 
ME UTOEO 4% ssc cvesiaecsiodee 400 300 
ST “pnco.yaddctee)s dace pene 100 
a, MRELL PERE ETRE EEL 300 500 
ED | deweinree> ceideoite 30 100 500 
MEME, wding.caqvesscssaehiiane 300 700 
Indianapolis 300 4,500 
Pittsburgh 100 2,300 
Cincinnati ‘ ae ae 1,000 
Buffalo ....... 200 3,600 
SRL, dine why s2 bcehbones 300 1,600 
DIOMTENNO, WORM, 6000060550 60 inne 400 
| i Oe re 500 300 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1926. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
NE cc cdiwsnas eeensanedtan 36,000 
Kansas City -20, 6,500 
GR ese civeescdandsuoltwcem 5,500 
Bt. Tamla .nreccsecccecvedioos 9,500 
BE. SOWOUM, . 0.00000.05 0050 ce anes 4,006 3,000 
Sioux City 5 
BE. PMOL: icc cre 


A “SRSA ry ress 


tse et ere er crt 
SC ert pre ere 


SUMED. Svcaetamascsne needs 1,00€ 
UME ede ca hv baeededdpemh 6a 


TIOLIS 0k 0050 65 0 004 ps 0% 


ERM snccccnccenane$cee 


ENED C niv cad ess bed sbewsain 
BONN ved spd sos ceases osaes's 
CE ona ss 0wa tre tenon 


Nashville, Tenn. 


DD, S67 65 sada sh caasekady 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1926. 
Cattle. Hogs. 


CG os vans coc'etasarecnut 17,000 27,000 


TE: Serer ere 16,000 9,000 


COPRBDR «0 oc ccecsecccvesvesivees 12,000 6,000 
os rene sh eka eee 9,000 13,000 
ee ER Ee eee ee 4,000 5,000 


Gee PE RPO t rr: eee 3 2,500 3,000 
Se errr rere ris 4,500 13,000 
800 400 


Fort Worth 


RMUUMNNO 5 ie 000s cccvedtcoeas 
WUE Sieve o's ca vgsiéccecsecva 
DES 0 0 ssc een etdamacis 1,5 
5 Re oe ee 


PE scastapasseeageanee 
BED 4 bcvicewss cease oD eeense 





CROVERAMA. . .cecsccccvecvcessee 
EINES, WOU, 5 occ cess cves 100 1,000 


po ee Tr errs rere 1,100 900 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1926. 
Cattle. Hogs. 














CURE © cnc ccciiuctes wwesesee 21,000 17,000 
ee BPE OCC eee 17,000 9,000 
DRIER ons vine oes ceactndsecs 8,500 4,000 
BE, TAMMIE osc ccccccsscvccesie 9,500 13,000 
e. -ON ) s oc.c veces csucbess 5,000 7,500 
SO “A sedesecscdcvsises 5,5 4,500 
ae ee 5,500 20,000 
Oklahoma City ..........++-+. 600 300 
Re eae 2,000 800 
Milwaukee 5,000 
Denver .... 1,300 
Louisville 1,000 
Wichita 2, 
NS rrr ee 1,600 8,000 
PEON svc ccccescnceesséc 200 1,300 
Oincinnath ....ccccccccomesere 800 4,500 
Buffalo ..... 400 1,900 
Cleveland 200 3,800 
Nashville, Tenn. ............ 100 
ED ncn s ca05-00 ahened05 Sane 1,3 1,800 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1926. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
CERO ikccccnwctscsecvencty 15,000 35,000 
Kansas City ... . 5,000 500 
i Be PEP ELS Oe . 3,700 4,500 
Bt. TOUS eos cs cic ce ese eects 5,000 12,500 
St. Joseph ....ccsccccccccece 1,500 5,000 
NONE CT on vis « 60 .sn sinks $560 00 2,000 3,500 
CE bes sates anew eee st 4% 7,500 15,000 
Oklahoma City .......+.-45-- 600 400 
Fort Worth 1,450 
DTMWAUKCE 2... ccc ccccecccccee 5,000 
BUINTOR nc vive can cdevcecseccens 2,800 1,400 
MUO. coves scnsctsncesce 2,200 
Indiana polis vee 6,000 
Pittsburgh ... 2,200 
Cincinnati 4,800 
PEED cbdeldeseebeseds otbes'es 22! 2,000 
CEVENANG 2... cc ccscccccccceees 2,500 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1926. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
RODD cy keh hicdicccemids ods 5,000 24,000 
Kansas City ...cccscccccccses 000 
NOEL - 5 occ kensnesssancesscie 
Bt. Lamia ..cccccsccscccccens 
_ eS. Sarr 
og > BRP eer re 2 
Bt, POWE 2 sect cei ctecdcere 


Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 

Milwaukee a 
SEU S.oncaees 5 0000405440606 
We EOD. > oc'o'6 wewrsns 206 404 a0 one 
REEEMRDOINS occ o's pein ces euns 
| Ee be ee ee 
err rr yy Tro 
SSSA See are 





ee eres PET EEE ES EY VE 
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Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—There was consid- 
erable quiet trading during the week, 
mostly in branded descriptions. Sales 
made at a decline of %c on heavy native 
steers and Colorados, and at last week’s 
bid prices on heavy and light Texas 
steers. Little disposition to discuss quan- 
tities or details but movement understood 
to have involved around 100,000 hides, all 
current take-off. 

Spready native steers quoted nominally 
at 174%@18c. About 10,000 heavy native 
steers sold at l@c. Extreme native steers 
l15c asked; bids of 14'%c declined. 

Butt branded steers 15%c asked, in line 
with previous trading; stocks small. Some 
20,000 or more Colorados sold at 14%c. 
About 10,000 heavy Texas steers brought 
15c; around 12,000 light Texas steers sold 
at 14c. Extreme light Texas steers moved 
with branded cows at 13%c, a steady 
price. 

Heavy native cows quiet, 15c asked. 
Light native cows held at 14%c. Several 
packers sold about 20,000 branded cows 
at steady price of 13%4c. 

Two lots of native bulls totalling 4,000 
moved at 10%c and a third lot also under- 
stood to have moved, details undisclosed. 

3randed bulls sold at 9c for northerns, a 
steady price; last sale of southerns at 106 

Statistical position of market appears to 

favor killers to an unusual extent. Pack- 
ers generally keeping sold up to current 
kill and apparently will continue to do so 
for the next several months. Demand ap- 
pears sufficient to prevent any unusual 
accumulation. 
_ SMALL PACKER HIDES—Little do- 
ing in small packer hide market, most 
local killers having previously moved their 
October slaughter at 14%c for all-weight 
native steers and cows and 13¥%c for 
branded. Some outside lots available at 
same figures and some small outside lots 
reported by buyers moving at 14c for all- 
weight natives. 

Native bulls available at 10'%4c, last trad- 
ing price; branded bulls offered at 8'%c, 
some asking 9c. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country hides 
moving rather slowly. Buyers talking 
lower prices and some inclined to with- 
draw from market with idea of permitting 
stocks to accumulate. Good all-weights 
averaging around 47 lbs. could be sold at 
11%c, delivered; up to 12c asked for free- 
oi-grub averaging around 45 lbs. Heavy 
steers 11@11%c asked; heavy cows and 
steers 10@1034c, according to quality. 

Buff weights available at 11%c; some 
asking up to 12c. Fairly good demand for 
extremes; good 25-45 lb. weights available 
at 14%c, selected, some asking up to 15c; 
25-50 lb. weights offered at 134%@14c. 
Bulls, 7/4,(@8c, selected, asked. All-weight 
western branded quoted at 9@9%c, Chi- 
cago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Packer calfskins gener- 
ally 19%c asked, in line with last trading 
price for September skins. 

First salted Chicago city  calfskins 
quoted around 17%c; 10-15 Ib. held at 
slight premium, last sale at 18c. Outside 
city skins quoted at 16%@l17c. Resalted 
lot available at 14@l6c, according to 
quality. Straight countries around 14c. 

Packer kipskins generally held at 19%c 
for natives; however, one packer under- 
stood to have moved kips at 19c. Over- 
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weights last sold at 17%c for northerns 
and 17c for southerns; branded fairly well 
sold up, last sales at 15%c. 

First salted Chicago city kips priced at 
18c. Outside city kips quoted at 17c. Re- 
salted lots 144@16\%4c, according to qual- 
ity. Straight countries around 14@14\4c. 

Packer regular slunks nominally around 
$2.00, some held up to $2.25. Hairless 
slunks last sold at 75c, flat, for 1’s and 
2’s. Small packer regular slunks have sold 
at $1.25, hairless 60c. 

DRY HIDES—Dry hides slightly easier 
and priced at 18@19c for flint dry all- 
weights. 

HORSEHIDES—Horsehides steady; 
choice renderers priced at $5.00@5.25; 
mixed lots range $4.00@4.50, inside for or- 
dinary country lots; ponies and glues at 
half price. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted at 
22@25c per Ilb., according to section. 
Packer shearlings quiet; not many being 
produced and demand light; one packer 
moved car of Omaha shearlings at $1.25. 
Pickled skins quiet here and weak in 
East; market nominally around $8.50 for 
ribby and $9.50 for blind ribby, or $9.50 
for straight run of lambs. Packer lamb 
pelts priced at $2.85 per cwt. live lamb at 
Chicago, $3.00 per cwt. live at New York. 

PIGSKINS—Some activity in No. 1 pig- 
skin strips, which sold up to 7%c; later 
one large packer sold at 7c. Last sale 
of gelatine stocks at 4%c, delivered mid- 
west. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—City packer hide 
market quiet, packers generally being 
fairly well sold up. Two cars October 
spready native koshers offered at 17%c, 
last trading price. October native steers 
last sold at 16%c for koshers. Butt 
branded koshers held at 15%c, Colorados 
at 15c, in line with last sales. Bulls of- 
fered at 10%c. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country hide 
market steady but quiet. Some 25-45 Ib. 
extremes available at 14%c, but generally 
15c asked; 25-50 Ib. held at 14@14%c. 
Larger buyers not inclined to trade at 
these figures. 

CALFSKINS—Neéw York calfskin mar- 
ket somewhat easier, especially on the 
light end, following the recent decline in 
the western market. The 5-7’s have sold 
down to $1.60; 7-9’s generally held at $2.00 
@2.05 and 9-12’s at $2.65@2.75. 

~ — 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for week 
ending Oct. 23, 1926, 4,793,000 Ibs.; pre- 
vious week, 4,138,000 Ibs.; same week, 1925, 
2,989,000 Ibs.; from Jan. 1 to Oct. 23, 144,- 
927,000 Ibs.; same period, 1925, 143,844,000 
Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for week 
ending Oct. 23, 1926, 5,846,000 Ibs.; pre- 
vious week, 6,565,000 Ibs.; same week, 1925, 
5,401,000 Ibs.; from Jan. 1 to Oct. 23, 211,- 
681,000 Ibs.; same period, 1925, 196,970,000 


Ibs. 
a 

BEEF CATTLE TO COST MORE. 

Higher prices for beef cattle are in pros- 
pect within the next eighteen months for 
both the feeders and range producers, ac- 
cording to the recent report on the out- 
look for beef cattle made by the U. S. 
Department. of Agriculture. An upward 
trend is probable over the next two or 
three years, the department says. The 
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numbers of breeding stock, of cattle on 
feed, and of young stock seem to be ma- 
terially lower than for several years so 
that reduction in the market movement is 
expected. 

While no considerable reduction in the 
number of stock held by range men was 
made for sometime after the break of 1920, 
the number of steers has been reduced 
during the last three or four years accom- 
panied by a less rapid reduction in the 
number of cows. The increasing number 
of cows and heifers now being slaughtered 
indicates further reductions in breeding 
stock still being made. It does not appear, 
therefore, that the number of cows is suffi- 
cient to long maintain the present high 
rate of slaughter, according to the report. 

All indications are for smaller supplies 
of cattle on the markets during the next 
few months also, the department states. 
The movement of all cattle so far during 
1926 has been less than for the same 
periods last year, and the best information 
from the range States indicates a consider- 
ably lighter run of grass cattle during the 
next three months than a year ago. 

No competition from foreign supplies of 
beef or cattle which would affect the situa- 
tion are seen. Present,indications are that 
consumptive demand for beef during the 
next twelve months will continue good 
although no better and possibly somewhat 
below that of the past year. Increasing 
competition from hogs, especially. during 
1927, is expected to have some influence 
on beef prices. 

——He- -—- 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for the 
week ending Oct. 30, 1926, with compari- 
sons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 
ben ending Week nee Cor. week, 
Oct 1925. 


. 30, 26. 
Spready sate 
ene icc euss 174% @18n @18n @19n 
Heavy native 


steers .. 4 @16 @16%ax 17 @17%e 
Heavy Texas 

steers ....... @ai5 @15%ax @i5\%e 
Heavy butt 

branded = 

steers ......- @15'4ax @i5%e @15%e 
—, a 

we tens @14% @l5ec @14%e 

Ex- ‘Light Texas 

nak CE @13% 138%b@14ax @12%c 
Branded cows.. @13%c @13% @12%c 
Ly = y native 

Pe aS @15ax @i5 @16%c 

Li ight mative 

 eperetnerte @14\%ax @14% @15c 
Native bulls.... @10% @lin ‘@13ax 
Branded bulls... @10¢ 9 @10c @ 9%e 
Calfskins ...... ¢ + ag @i9% 22% @23c¢ 
i ES eee 19 19% @19%ax @2\1e 
Kips, over’t....17 @itKe 17 @17% 17% @18c 
Kips, branded. @i5%e @15% @15%e 
Slunks, regular. “2 .00@2.25ax 2.00@2.25ax @1.05 
Slunks, hairless. @0.75 @0.75 50 @55e 


Light, Native, Butts, Colorado and Texas steers ic 
per Ib. Tess than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKBERS. 
Week ending yee. Mes Cor. week, 
Oct. 30, °26. Oct. 1925. 
Natives, all 


weights ..... @14%c Sizes aes 
A “a @13%c 12%e 
Bulls, native .. @10%c } pay 12% @12\%e 
Branded bulls. . rhe -_ 8%@ 9 
Calfskins ...... @ 18. 18%4%@ 19¢ 
ie aaa Oren 1 @lic 


@18n 
Slunks, regular. @1.25 1.00@1.20ax @1.00 
Slunks, hairless 
2 es CR @6o0 40 @50 @40c 
COUNTRY HIDES. 

Week ending Week ending a. week, 

Oct. 30, '26. Oct. 23, '26. 1925. 
Heavy steers...11 @l1%ax1l @11%ax 18 13%e 
Heavy cows. . = @10%ax 10 eicnet ne — 
| rare ‘ x 
Extremes 
ae 





| Seger fs @ @1 
Light calf ....$1.00@1.10 fk 
Deacons ...... $1. 1.10 . 
Slunks, regular. $0. 60@0.85 s 
Slunks, hairless.$0.15@0.30 “ 
Horsehides ....$4.00@5.25 " 
Hogskins ...... $0.35@0.45 . 
SHEEPSKINS. 
Week ies ne Ss Cor. 
myo" 30, 
Packer lambs. a ros 


Pkrs. shearigs. “a 125 
Dry pelts ... So2ngo-2s 


















































ICE NOTES. 


Clanton Ice Co., Clanton, Ala., are plan- 
ning an additional unit to their plant and 
will install complete ice-making equipment. 

Standard Ice Co., North Little Rock, 
Ark., will erect $20,000 building and install 
100-ton daily capacity ice plant. 

Independent Ice & Refrigeration Co., 
Cedar Grove, La., will erect a new plant, 
installing $50,000 equipment. 

The Kennemer Bros. Ice Co., Dallas, 
Texas, will erect an 80-ton ice plant at an 
estimated cost of $150,000. 

The Ennis Ice Co., Ennis, Texas, con- 
template the erection of a $45,000 ice and 
cold-storage plant. 

Acme Ice and Refrigerating Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas, have been n incorporated with 
a capital stock of $85,000. 

The Texas Public Utilities Co., 


it is re- 
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ported will rebuild and enlarge ice plant 
at Martinsville, Texas. 

It is reported the Valley Electric and Ice 
Co., Point Isabel, Texas, will erect a $60,- 
000 ice plant. 

The Attalia Ice & Fuel Co., Attalia, Ala., 
gare wee the erection of an ice plant 
to cost $30,000 

The Puritan Ice Co., Lompoc, Cal., plan 
the erection of a five-story cold storage 
and refrigerating plant to cost approxi- 
mately $150,000 with equipment. 

The Union ‘Ice Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., plans the construction of an ice plant 
at Los Banos, Cal. 

The Cold Spring Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., 301 Market St., Camden, N. J., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$150,000 


Newland Ice & Cold Storage Co., Kan- 








Glenwood Avenue 
West 22nd 8t. 


Cold Storage Insulation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Novoid Corkboard Insulation 


Made of specially selected, clean, dry cork granules. Compressed and baked in double width 
molds, split and finished full standard 12”x36”—no “green centers” possible. 
Write Dept. 42 for Literature and Sam 


Cork Import Corp., 345 West 40th St., 


_ el York City 











Closer; the Stevenson 


1511 West Fourth St. 





*Get the 1926 Stevenson Door Book 
FREE It tells why Stevenson Regular 
Doors are the quickest, easiest, 

tightest sealing of all regular doors, 
Tells all about the Stevenson’s 1922 Door 
“Door that Cannot 
Stand Open;” the Stevenson Overhead Track 


Door with positive acting port shutter. 
Write TODAY for your copy 


Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co. 


Chester, Penna. i 








Your Next Refrigerating Machine 
should be an ARCTIC 
Because—ve investigate 


and 


guarantee results for your 


particular problem. 


We 


specialize in equipment for 


Meat Packers, Curers, Sausage 
Makers, Wholesale Meat Dealers 


and 


The Arctic Junior 
Refrigerating Machine 
Let Us Hear from You 
|| The Arctic Ice Machine Co. 
i Canton, Ohio 


Provisioners. 


Arctic Horizontal Ammonia Compressor 
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sas City, Kan., plans the erection of an 
ice plant at 17th and State Sts., at an es- 
timated cost of $75,000. 

The Western Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Seminole, Okla., is contemplating the con- 
struction of a cold storage warehouse in 
connection with its ice manufacturing 


plant. 
eee 
COOLING THE MEAT MARKET. 


In these days of narrow margins and 
stiff competition, the difference between 
efficient and inefficient cooling systems 
often means the difference between profit 
and loss for the retailer. 

All over the country retail meat dealers 
are putting in new cooling equipment, or 
making additions to their old ones. One 
of the largest makers of this kind of equip- 
ment, the York Manufacturing Co., York, 
Pa., reports the following sales made re- 
cently: 

Muralt & Co., grocery and meat market, 
Lisbon, N. D.; one 2-ton self-contained 
refrigerating machine. 

George E. Bly Meat Market, Scottsville, 
N. Y.; one 2-ton refrigerating machine. 

Fred D. Dassett Meat Market, 2535 
Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn.; one 
2-ton self-contained refrigerating machine. 

J. E. Williamson Meat Market, Clinton, 
Ill.; one 2-ton self-contained refrigerating 
machine. 

Otto F. Klaas Meat Market, 634 Mitchell 
St., Milwaukee, Wis.; one 2-ton refrigerat- 
ing machine. 

Biondi & Walski Meat Market, Wash- 
ington, D. C., one 7-ton refrigerating 
machine. 

Langfeld & Co. Meat Market, 799 Clin- 
ton Ave. N., Rochester, N. Y.; one 4-ton 
self-contained refrigerating machine. 

Jerry Mikacevich Meat Market, 459 
Third Ave., South, South St. Paul, Minn.; 
one 3-ton refrigerating machine. 

S. Silvester Meat Market, 21 Mt. Vernon 
Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; market refriger- 


ating system. 

Emil Minderler Meat Market, East 
Aurora, N. Y.; a complete market refrig- 
erating system. 

Walter J. Weeks, butcher, Lake Placid, 
N. Y.; a two-ton self-contained refriger- 
ating machine. 

William L. Penl, butcher, Irvington, N. 
J.; a two-ton self- contained refrigerating 
machine. 

Julius Chevalley, butcher, Bayport, L. I., 

. Y.; a two-ton self- contained refriger- 


ating machine. 

Andy  Riebenspies Meat Market, 
Wichita, Kans.; a two-ton self-contained 
refrigerating machine. 

New Britain Market Co., butchers, New 
Britain, Conn.; a two-ton refrigerating 


machine. 
Sd lion 

WHERE PACKER BUYS LIVESTOCK. 

The sources of livestock slaughtered in 
the United States in July, 1926, with com- 
parisons, is shown in the following table 
compiled by the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. The figures are based on re- 
ports from about 700 packers and slaugh- 
terers, whose kill equals nearly 85 per cent 
of the total kill under Federal inspection: 


Sheep and 
Cattle Calves Swine lambs 
2 2 2 3 
= 3 32 3 3 $2 ¢ 
ag $8 Bs 8 Be 8S Bs 8 
65 5S «ae 8 a& 8s es& 3 
— $ “a ° “os $ =s $ 
ax he an we = h aS w 
ws e tS 2 wes 2 ws 
Ss 3 53 3S 58 3S 8s 8 
Sane. 2 es ee 
1925, Av.90.74 9.26 87.18 12.82 75.99 24.01 82.44 17.56 
1026 «§=6Pct. Pct. Pct. Pet. Pct. Pct. Pet. Pet. 
Jan. .-91.31 8.69 85.64 14.36 73.86 26.14 86.43 13.57 
Feb. ...90.76 9.24 86.42 13.58 74.36 25.64 83.16 16.84 
Mar. ...88.69 11.31 86.57 13.43 75.96 24.04 78.61 21.39 
Apr. ...90.14 9.86 87.06 12.94 75.79 24.21 79.73 20.27 
May ...89.12 10.88 84.07 15.93 76.59 23.41 78.42 21.58 
June ...88.12 11.88 85.89 14.11 77.78 22.22 85.08 14.92 
.. 89. .83 83.92 16.08 75.96 24.04 86.30 13.70 
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There 
is no 
substitute 
for 
CORKBOARD 
in 
Cold Storage 
Construction 








for more than twenty years --- 


Cresent 100% Pure Corkboard 


Completely installed 
by UNITED 


has conclusively proved to thousands of satisfied owners of Cold 
Storage Plants that it is the most efficient, most permanent, and most 
economical insulation obtainable. Many of our first installations are 
still in daily operation. 

Our erecting organization—leader in the field—is composed 
of men who KNOW insulation work. It is always ready to serve at 
any time or place, and on jobs of any size. We urge you to contract 
with us for a complete installation of your insulation, and see for 
yourself how an insulation contract should be handled. 

Write us, and we will have a trained representative call on you 
at your convenience. 


United Cork Companies 


New York—50 Church St. Main Office and Factories Chicago—1151 Eddy St. 


Philadelphia—1042 Ridge Ave. Cleveland—1200 W. 9th St. wa 
Baltimore’ Son Menoey Blas. Lyndhurst, N. J. Ce es 
Hartford, Conn.—143 Fairview PI. Milwaukee, Wis.—Federal Asbestos & 


Cork Insulation Co., Agent. 
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NOTHING 
NEW! 


In the use of Calcium 
Chloride as a refrigeration 
brine medium. 


It has been recognized for 
years that a good straight 
Calcium Chloride is the 
best and safest brine it is 
possible to use. 


Experience requires no 
arguments to convince the 
satisfied user. 


Play safe—use straight 
Calcium and specify 


DOW 73—75% CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE always 


“The Standard few Refrigeration” 


-' THE DOW CHEMICAL CoO. 
Midland, Michigan 
Branch Sales Offices: 


90 West Street - New York City 
2nd and Madison Sts. - St. Louis 


reaoe 
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York Mechanical Refrigeration will help you to do it. 


According to estimates made by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the total per capita consumption 
of all meats (beef, veal, mutton, lamb 
ol pork) was 154.8 pounds during 


Multiply the number of your custo- 


mers by 154.3 and compare the result 

with your meat sales for last year. 
What’s the answer? 

Write for further particulars on York 

Mechanical Refrigeration for the 

meat market, and how it will help 

you. 


YORK “27sisc05" 


Ice Making and Refrigerating Machinery E 
York, Penna. 































A. C. Wicke Mfg. Co. 


Cold Storage Installations 


of Every Description 
Special attention given to cork and cement refrigerators 
Reliable Butcher Fixtures and Supplies 


NEW YORK CITY 


Main Office and Factory: 
6 East 102nd St. 


Salesrooms: 40 
Phone Atwater 0880 for all Branches 


Bronx Branch: 
207 East 48rd St. 


739 Brook Ave. 











IMITATION MEATS 


For window and counter display 


every 


display 





15 Walker St. 


New York, RH. Y. 




















BEEF, HAM and SHEEP 


BAGS 


We Manufacture all kinds of Stockinette 
Cloth and Bags for Covering Meat 


Write Us for Information and Prices 


Wynantskill Mfg. Company 


TROY, N. Y. 
Fred K. Higbie Supply Co., Rep., 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
















In Spices, too, the Best Is The Cheapest 


J. K. LAUDENSLAGER, Inc. 


612-14-16 W. York St. 


Importers SPICES Grinders 


Butchers Mills Brand 


40 years reputation among packers for quality 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











Classified Advertisements are on page 211 
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AUSTRALIAN MEAT TRADE. 
(Continued from page 172.) 


of meat was too high to consumers J. B. 
Cramsie, chairman of the Meat Board of 
New South Wales, made a report which 
showed that the present prices charged 
by retail butchers for meat sold for cash 
over the counter were fair in relation to 
the prices paid by the retail butchers for 
their meat carcasses, and that the disparity 
under present circumstances was not too 
great. Meat at reasonable prices, outside 
popular cuts, are provided in most sub- 
urbs. 

In the case of sides of mutton, it is said 
that the price does not exceed 24d per 
pound. Though this is so, it does not 
represent the real position, because these 
cut prices only obtain in a special shop 
here and there, and are only of service to 
those consumers who are within range 
of them, The general average is much 
higher, especially where the meat is de- 
livered. ; 

Mr. Cramsie raises one important point 
—that the number of butcher shops is 
too great for the volume of trade and that 
with a number of them closed down the 
same business could be undertaken at a 
lower overhead cost. In one county it was 
computed that there were 400 too many 
shops out of 1,225, and that the unneces- 
sary expense was $1,500,000 a year. 

Government in the Meat Trade. 

Some time ago in Queensland the State 
Government started a number of butcher 
shops. These have been carried on with 
varying results. The tendency has been 
for the Government to close down some 
of the shops and concentrate in each town 
or centre rather than open new shops. 

It seems to be coming to the conclusion 
that Government enterprises are a losing 
concern, as it has been decided to dis- 
pose of many of the undertakings which 
it started. As the Government is con- 
trolled by Labor this is a significant ad- 
mission. Among other things it invested 
large sums of money in pastoral proper- 
ties that were to supply the meat shops 
with material for sale. 

These were all cattle holdings, and as 
cattle prices have slumped the Govern- 
ment is left with unremunerative holdings 
on its hands. It has sold several of these, 
and has admitted that its policy is to sell 
others as opportunity offers. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
Wyndham meat plant in the State of 
Western Australia, another Government 
concern on which a large sum of money 
has been lost, has shown a loss of $46,720 
on the year’s operations. 

Reduced turnover, lower yields from cat- 
tle and losses through the seamen’s strike, 
which interfered with exports, are said 
to have contributed to the deficit. The 
management stated that with lower over- 
seas freight and a better class of cattle 
such as are being aimed at the future will 
be brighter. 

Bacon Export Getting More Attention. 

Increased attention is now being given 
to the question of bacon export. At pres- 
ent the trade is not large and is mainly 
restricted to eastern countries. 

One reason is that the supply of pigs 
is limited and the prices for local con- 
sumption do not leave sufficient margin 
for export. Efforts are being made to 
convince the farmers that it will be to 
their interests to produce more hogs and 
accept a lower price for the quantity ex- 
ported. 

Some of the farmers apparently have 
some novel ideas on the subject of values 
and.the profits of the operating companies. 
The factories in Queensland are paying 8d 
a lb. and over, and at this figure they 
cannot undertake a large export trade. 
Exporters are inquiring regarding possi- 
bilities of exploiting the British markets, 
and it is probable that some move will be 
made. 

The raising of pigs in Australia, unlike 
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that of other stock, is not confined to 
any particular State; all are suitable for 
raising them. Those States that special- 
ize in dairy products are the largest pro- 
ducers, because pigs are so largely raised 
on milk products in Australia, and less on 
maize and other grains. 

In Queensland there are seven bacon 
factories and last year they treated 255,000 
bacon hogs, while in addition 70,000 pigs 
were treated in other establishments. 


Proposed Purchases in New Zealand. 


A scheme has been on foot in the do- 
minion of New Zealand for the compul- 
sory purchase of all the plants, both pro- 
prietary and co-operative. This matter 
came up at the Meat Producers’ Board, 
on a motion by one of the delegates, but 
was condemned by the chairman, D. Jones, 
as being outside the range of anything 
practicable and the motion was defeated 
by ten votes to eight. 

On the other hand Mr. Jones favored 
local mergers as helping to cut down ex- 
penses in management and treatment. He 
said, however, that to attempt to nation- 
alize the industry and unload it on to the 
farmers was unsound business and would 
remove competition for stock. 

The conditions for lambing in New 
Zealand are good and it is expected that 
the works will have to open earlier than 
usual next season. The trade is a little 
pessimistic about prices. 


Last Year‘s Exports Heavy. 


The export last season was large—5,177,- 
000 carcasses of lambs as compared with 
4,780,000 in the previous season. Mutton 
totalled 2,407,000, an increase of 56,000 car- 
casses, 

An experiment in chilling beef was 
made in Auckland, N. Z., by one of the 
companies, which kept beef at a tempera- 
ture of 30 degs., equivalent to the tem- 
perature adopted in shipping beef from the 
Argentine, and after five weeks the meat 
was tested and found to be excellent eat- 
ing. Six weeks later the beef was tested 
again and found satisfactory, and four 
weeks later again the beef was tried and 
found good eating, though showing signs 
of the effects of long storage. After 
twenty weeks it was not considered fit 
for food. 





Study Meat Packing 


Students in packinghouse oper- 
ations — either in night, corre- 
spondence or day courses—have 
had indicated to them as a valu- 
able text-book for their studies 
“The Packers’ Encyclopedia.” 

This 545-page volume is the 
operating handbook of the indus- 
try. It takes up packing opera- 
tions with the live animal, and car- 
ries them through to the finished 
product and by-product. 

Its arrangement — though in- 
tended for the packinghouse oper- 
ating man—is ideal for the stu- 
dent. ' 

“The Packers’ Encyclopedia” 
will be found in most public and 
college libraries. Students desir- 
ing to obtain copies for their own 
use, however, may obtain terms 
upon application to the Institute 
of Meat Packing, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Those who are not students 
should apply to THE NATIONAL 
Provisioner, Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl. 
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COTTON OIL MILL YIELDS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from the 
Fort Worth Laboratories.) 


Fort Worth, Tex., October 15, 1926. 

The difference in the cottonseed in 
Texas and Oklahoma this season com- 
pared with last season is due to the fact 
that last season cotton grew ‘under 
drought conditions with rain during a por- 
tion of the picking time, while this sea- 
son there was considerable rain during the 
growing time as well as during the pick- 
ing time. As a result of these condi- 
tions, the kernel last season was hard and 
dry and when seed did not have high 
moisture, it was due to surface moisture. 
Due to. this fact last season seed contain- 
ing as high as 12 per cent moisture were 
safely stored. This season, however, due 
to the kernel containing moisture, it will 
not be safe to store for any length of 
time seed containing over 10 per cent 
moisture, 

Some of the seed being worked by the 
mills have passed through a slight heating 
action which, while not injuring the qual- 
ity of the oil produced, materially lowers 
the oil retained in the cake. While the 
extraction results are not as good as last 
season for this period, this condition is due 
to the mills trying to put a larger ton- 
nage through their plants, sacrificing effi- 
ciency because the price of oil is so low. 
The moisture in the seed also helps sep- 
aration by reducing the meat dust to a 
minimum. 

While the quality of the oil is starting 
out good, it is a question as to how long 
this will continue owing to the large 
amount of seed containing excess moisture 
and the field damage occasioned by the 
rains with a large amount of opened cot- 
ton in the field. 


Due to the high moisture content of 
the seed, some mills are having trouble to 
obtain good extraction. The good sep- 
aration results are due to the moist seed 
not having meat dust. There is an un- 
usual variation in the oil content of seed 
over large areas. Oil is good, but how 
long it will continue so is unknown. 

SEED ANALYSIS. 
Yield 100 Ibs. 


Ammon- 8.37% 

nia in Gals. am- 

Moisture, seed. P.C. oil. oll, monia. 

Avg. all samples. 9.32 4.38 18.03 38.1 937 
Best sample avg. 8.72 4.44 20.65 44,8 851 
Lowest sp’le avg. 9.44 4.49 16.71 84.8 962 
Avg. same mo.’25 8.45 4.48 18.56 39.4 960 


Annual avg. ’25.° 8.85 4.38 17.90 37.7 937 
CRUDE OIL. 

Refining loss. Color red. Acid fred. 

Avg. all samples.... 6.7 5.4 1.6 










Best sample avg.. 5.2 3.9 1.1 
Lowest sample av 7.9 5.4 1.9 
Avg. same mo.’ 7.9 7.2 1.5 
Annual avg. '25.... 10.5 8.1 2.7 


CAKE AND MEAL. 
Average Analysis 
Ammon- Stand- 
Moisture. nia. Protein. Oil. ard. 


Avg. of mills.. 7.70 8.24 42.39 6.25 0.75 
Best avg. result. 6.65 8.35 42.97 5.23 0.62 
Worst avg result 6.43 8.26 42.44 7.07 0.85 
Avg. this mo.,’25 7.96 8.38 43.08 6.22 0.71 
Annual avg. °25 7.89 8.31 42.67 6.70 0.80 
HULLS. 
Average Analysis 
Whole $ loss per 
seeds T. seed 


and Oil in Total in exc, Stand- 

meats. hulls. Oil. of stand. ard. 
Avg. all mills... 0.00 0.78 0.76 0.10 1.99 
Best avg. result. 0.00 0.41 0.42 0.00 1.12 
Worst avg. result 0.00 1.04 1,08 0.23 2, 
Avg. this mo, ’25 0.82 0.61 0.71 0.08 1 
Annual avg. '25. 0.10 0.72 0.82 0.13 2.18 


ee a 

How do you deodorize vegetable oils? 
Ask “The Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the 
“blue book” of the industry. 
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Chicago Section 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at Chi- 
cago for the first four days of this week 
totaled 52,619 cattle, 10,588 calves, 73,947 
hogs and 36,164 sheep. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ending Oct. 23, 1926, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 

Previous Cor. 

Week ’25 
17,938,000 
41,851,000 
5,593,000 


Last 
Week Week 


Cured Meats, Ibs.....28,180,000 27,274,000 
Fresh Meats, Ibs... .40,376,000 37.5 578,000 
Lard, lbs. 9,896,000 11,599,000 


Prices realized on Swift & Company’s 
sales of carcass beef in Chicago for week 
ending Saturday, Oct. 23, 1926, on ship- 
ments sold out were as follows: Cows, 
common to good, 9@12.50c; steers, com- 
mon to medium, 13@15.50c; steers, good 
to choice, 16@19.50c; and averaged 13.89 
cents a pound. 

a oe 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Oct. 26, 1926.—Latest quota- 

tions in chemicals and soap supplies: 

Seventy-six per cent caustic soda, $3.76 
@3.91 per cwt.; 98 per cent powdered caus- 
tic soda, $4.16@4.56 per cwt.; 58 per cent 
carbonate of soda, $2.04@2.44 per cwt. 

Lagos palm oil in casks, 1600 lbs., 9@ 
9%4c lb.; olive oil foots, 9344@9%c |b.; East 
India cochin cocoanut oil, 16c lb.; Ceylon 
grade cocoanut oil, llc lb.; cochin grade 
cocoanut oil, domestic, 1134c Ib. 

Prime summer yellow cottonseed oil, 
103%c lb.; prime winter salad oil, 105¢c Ib.; 
raw linseed oil, 10.9c Ib. 

Extra tallow, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 77c 
Ib.; dynamite glycerine, nom., 2742@2734c 
lb.; chemically pure glycerine, nom., 30c 
Ib.; saponified glycerine, nom., 20c Ib.; 
crude soap glycerine, nom., 17%4@18c Ib.; 
prime packers’ grease, nom., 7@7%c lb. 





H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 


~ petenertea too 








HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 
Architects 


1637 Prairie Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


CKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE 
“ “i CONSTRUCTION 


HOG PROGRESS IN DENMARK. 

What appeared to be the most marked 
advance in the hog industry in Denmark 
during the past five or six years was the 
establishment of two additional swine ex- 
periment stations, according to Dr. Tage 
U. H. Ellinger, director of the department 
of livestock economics of the International 
Livestock Exposition. 

It is at these Danish swine experimental 


DR. T. U. ELLINGER 
Director of Dept. of Livestock Economics, 
International Livestock Exposition. 


stations that brood sows are tested as to 
their fertility and their ability to make 
good mothers to two litters of pigs each 
year. This is some of the foundation work 
that makes the Danes the producers of 
some of the finest export bacon in the 


world, which competes so sharply with the 
American product. 

Dr. Ellinger has just returned from a 
five weeks’ trip abroad, three of which 
were spent in Denmark. He attended the 
dedication ceremonies of the enlarged 
Royal Veterinary and Agricultural College 
of Denmark. This is an old institution, 
but additions have been made to it until 
it is now said to be the largest of its kind 
in the world. Dr. Ellinger’s father has 
been president of the college for a -num- 
ber of years. 

Another interesting step taken by the 
Danish Government, which it is hoped will 
be of benefit to the livestock industry of 
the whole world, is, the establishment of 
a research station for the study of foot- 
and-mouth disease, which has been so 
prevalent through many countries of 
Europe. 

This station will be located on an island 
remote from the mainland, so there will 
be no possibility of the escape of germs 
to further infect the Danish herds. The 
work of this station will be followed with 
great interest by scientists all over the 
world, working for the welfare of the 
meat and milk industries. 


ee 
VEGETABLE FATS EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard compounds made of 
vegetable fats from the United States dur- 
ing September, 1926, amounted to 623,232 
Ibs., valued at $94,125, according to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. In Sep- 
tember, 1925, vegetable compound exports 
amounted to 777,909 lbs., valued at $115,- 
683. For the nine months ending Sep- 
tember, 1926, vegetable compound exports 
totaled 5,188,930 Ibs., worth $791,676. 


wot “4a 
What are the characteristics of neutral 
lard, and for what is it used? Ask “The 
Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” 
of the meat packing industry. 





Packing House Products 


Oldest Brokers in Our Line 


Tallow 
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Fred J. Anders Chas. H. Reimers 


ANDERS & REIMERS 


ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 


314 Erie Bidg. Packing House 
Cleveland, O. Specialists 





Provisions 


Oils 
Carcass Beef—P. 8. Lard—Green Pork 


Boneless Beef—Ref. Lard—Cured Pork 
Quick Reliable Service Guaranteed 
Eight Phones Postal Telegraph Building 

All Working CHICAGO, ILL. 





C. W. RILEY, Jr. 
BROKER 


2108 Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Provisions, Oils, Greases and Tallows 
Offerings Solicited 








Walter L. Munnecke 


” ee 4 & Munnecke Co. 

Packing House & Cold Storage 

Construction; Cork Insulation & 
Overhead Track Work 


ore ac” ~© Detroit, Mich. ** Senco" 








M. P. BURT & COMPANY 


Engineers & 5 an 

Packingho nd Cold 

Conslistion on Pome and Operating! Cre 
t y Our - 

perience: , BH 3 Construction Cost. Higher 


206.7 Falls Bldg., MEMPHIS, TENN. 





ANALYSIS 


OESIGN 


WAGE PAYMENT 
PLANS 


METHIOS 
ACCOUNTING 


GRICE ASSOCIATES 
Consultants to Management 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


INCORPORATED 


METROPOLITAN BANK BLDG. 
MINNESOTA 








D. |. Davis and Associates 


624 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











PACKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING CO. 


WILLIAM H. KNEHANS, Chief Engineer 


ABATTOIR PACKING AND COLD STORAGE PLANTS 
Manhattan Building, Chicago, III. 


Cable Address, Pacarco 
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Long Distance Phones— 
Boulevard 
3230 
3231 





To the Good Trade 


Whose hearty support and friendship‘have so 





Everything 






in Boneless 





greatly contributed to the establishment of 





this business on a basis of enduring confidence 





we extend 


Greetings 








PRICE 742-744 W. 45th St. 
QUALITY Union Stock Yards 
SERVICE Chicago 



































Dry Corned 
Sausage Beef 
German Bulk 

and and 

Italian Sliced 

Style Dried 

Sausage Beef 


Illinois at Orleans St., Chicago 


J. S.s HOFFMAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO WISCONSIN 
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CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 
Purchases of hogs by Chicago packers 
for the week ending Thursday, Oct. 28, 
1926, with comparisons, were as follows: 


Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE 
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Week > Cor. 
ending rev. vee 
CASH PRICES. FUTURE PRICES. Oct. 28. week. 1925, 
A PRs ehic eed sess ,992 > 5 
Based on Actual Carlot Trading, Thursday, Official Board of Trade Range of Prices. —- > pa ioe eee tae ie 
October 28, 1926. SATU , y 28 9, | i EE ES 11,224 7,244 8,002 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1926. G. H. Hammond Co... 4,296 4°365 4744 
Green Meats. Open. High. Low. Close. eee a ae 7,908 5,950 5,698 
> Hams— LARD— WMG OOS 5 os 0s vesewes 9,172 6,260 9,150 
ay 5 lt ee @22 NE es ae oe 13.82% 13.82% 13.80 13.80 Boyd-Lunham Co. ....... 4,919 2,926 3,980 
SF i= babi fea aia NI A Oe @21% ° Dee. ....... —Nominal—————._ 13.20 Western Pkg. & Prov. Co. 9,627 10,050 7, 
1, b-side bala a clades 5 = y ‘ . : Roberts & Oaké......... 3,473 4,358 3,384 
BRS TR BOR i once cc cccwccvvesccesceqes @21 SGD.) sa vesic 4 13.30 13.10 13.10 Miller & Hart 2779 3°329 3°93 
UR Se aT es SRE eee G21 CLEAR BELLIES— Independent Packing Co. ets oe rye 
16-18 ag DemPeaheaseseerrers see et ents * @22%4 8, Sise4s ——— Nominal——_—__—_ 14.72% Brennan Pkg. Co........ 4,325 5,100 6,170 
EB-DD IDE. BVE.--------2e-ereesrer erence ee Moy. isis OE ————— 13.70 Agar Packing Co........ 1,389 1,822 1,800 
Skinned Hams— SHORT RIBS— " ' - 9 “ae aan 
SOU Sates oes @25 CREE YS 9 hy ee 12.87% BGR os cine cdddenscees 69,081 59,442 67,532 
16-18 IDB. AVE......-- ee eee ec eeerewenes @24 Saw.” 3.66.53 (eo << 2.75 
SG ME, MER, ccccnsccvcsswccevssseccees @22 
ee a eeebitakaaanaete p teks, MONDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1926. CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH 
22-2 Mv cdv sedans soegpesbedeews % 
i on ne ep amen sa ea ge wees @16% Open. High. Low. Close. 
25- 30 Ibs. aor piwons venice nee he S.60 oh aes @16% LARD— MEATS. 
: Oct. 13.67% 13.80 13.6714 13.80 
Picnics— 3 Nov. . 118.72% 18.77% 18.57% 13.70 Beef. 
4- 6 Ibs. avg @17% Dee. . .13.30 13.30 13.10 13.10b No.2. No.3 
6- 8 Ibs. avg. @15, Jan. 13.12% 13.12% 13.02%  13.10ax Hing : 
8-10 lbs. avg. @13% ey jase 13.15n Rib roast, heavy end 22 12 
10-12 lbs. avg @13% 13.30 18.15 13.22% Rib roast, light end.. ; 28 20 
12-14 lbs. avg. @13% > CROOK FORR os.0cs eaginsees's 18 14 
CL E AR KELL IES o— BOOKS, TOWM o 6.0 vessdevenss 30 20 
ome a a ee 14.67%ax Steaks, sirloin, first cut....... 40 32 22 
. i > s ~~ ess OG sen sat 13.80b Steaks, porterhouse ........... 50 37 25 
: » BYE £9 SHORT RIBS— Diente, MORE nc s4.c.00005.8eeee 28 2 18 
10-12 lbs. avg @24'%4 Oct Beef stew, chuck.............. 2 18 12% 
12-14 lbs. avg $2 ey Teen ee Sree 13.00b Corned briskets, boneless....... 2 22 18 
14-16 Ibs. avg «BB ~Wietateee 13.00b Corned plates ................. 16 12 10 
16-20 lbs. avg @21% OM.» oe peek gre vee 12.95b Corned rumps, boneless........ 25 22 18 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1926. Lamb 
Open. High. Low. Close. : 
@25 LARD— Good. Com. 
4 @4% Oct. ....... 13.90 13.90 13.75 13.80-8214  Hindquarters 40 25 
q } Soe f é 13.80 13.70 13.80ax BEE. eeAciecsinneneesanecesess 40 30 
r 24% aw te Seow 13.30n Serres 20 15 
. @22% 13.30 13.10 13.30 Chops, shoulder : 25 25 
" @22% 13.35 13.20 13.35n Chops, ribs and loin........... 50 30 
13.37% 13.25 13.374%4b 
Boiling Hams—(house run) CLEAR BELLIES— Mutton 
1B IDS. AVE.... eee eeeececcccrecceces @2 pa @ =a a 
MMM Gis so-so taehecteence @23 ~ ileal a ae 14.45 14.45 14.45 ERNE © 15 seven eset cRssdevinse 26 
lbs. avg @21 Ze see. tees 13.80n ORR Re Sy a eee 10 
SHORT RIB “a sR R sa oes 16 
Re Se © Chops, rib and loin............ 35 
@25% Nov. 222222 12. yo 
oe NOUS ares 13.00b Pork. 
Ne te IV TRE ELELELEL ELE LE @19%4 TR DNES , a * = ae Loins, whole, 8@10 avg............ 
rt _ oe Lt ESR IIE EE @iti WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1926. Loins, whole, 10@12 avg. ey 
(EE FR a a a a Se @16% Open. High. Low. Close. Loins, whole, 12@14 avg 3 
6, crue cn edoneteregan @15%  LARD— Loins, whole, 14 and over.......:........+- 24 7 
Oc 7 1/ 7 « - MOPS ccvvcievccesccccssessscssssessessece « 
Picnics— ae, .c00ne SEM = 13.70 13.85 MiaepiMena 6 2 <5 2d. 2 bls c's wate Gaatinee @2 
4- 6 lbs. avg @18% Dec CS eeced 3.8 13.70 apt tab Re OS re ae A ay See 2 
6- 8 Ibs. ave Gib Jan “48.27% 3.37%-30 13.0 13 2opax sperertep bs da deh sth 4 Ghecacnuy nhipo> cae ced oi 
8-10 lbs. avg @ le~ Mar tne ‘oF i _' SPPreeey TeLeet ULE CREREET TRE CCELCELET 4 
10-12 Ibs. avg 12 May 13.35 13.37%4-40 13.39% 13.3314 bob Teaf tard, unréndered... i262. ....csevies. @15 
12-14 Ibs. avg @2% CLEAR BELLIES— . 1 
Bellies—(square cut and seedless) aoa 2 Veal. 
6- 8 Ibs. @27 ee ene ne —_ NE Fa ee uu enaa cabae eae 
8-10 Ibs. @25 SHORT 2IRS- oun Forequarters ........... 
10-12 lbs. @24% ~ : = SE A a5kep 
12-14 Ibs. 24 Oct. 13.00n Breasts .... ioe ae 
14-16 lbs. @23% Nov. ... 13.00n roan bees oe eee 
16-20 lbs. @22 Jan. ‘ ee 13.00n a oe jp eehsawéasicsadessr dbovdecUaeaptoe 
° i WR ND ovis nes ob estes cecseeceed 
M THURSDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1926. a 
Dry Salt Meats. , Butchers’ Offal 
Extra short clears, 35/45..............+++- @14 LARD— Open. High. Low. Close. utchers . 
Extra short ribs, 35/45.......-..--.-+se+05s 14 é ORE oc sesaxtine a ncanawen dies ete end ert cate @ 6 
A ETD canons ccxschbesnusavece TORR, Sree 18. 75-80 13.80 13.65 13.67% Shop fat ........cccccsesccecccsccscsvscees @ 3 
Clear plates, 46 2.2... .cccccsccccccccceens @10 Bs ee dcen 3.70 13.75 13.60 13.60 UII, eAlé-a vie 5.0 o4nns0 602094 00% @50 
SE ES bdo do40b scarps sisienesesiseee esse @10 _— on vee os 13.20 13.20 13.10 13.10 SU MED 00.66.0505 006'e eben 00d ease beweseaer @15 
Fat Backs— o. soasdice 13.20 13.20 13.0744 18.01% RS WOE NASR D OES 0 ON 6NGN 64604 b 65a bane ee oe 
OS SER Sn ar eee a ea @u% Mew i... 13:33% 1385 err aoe RU ssnbuncau nase tae eus ce ahs vedere 2 
BODD TRG, BVB. ccc ccccccsccccevccccccvcce 12 CLEAR BELLIE . . 
Ess si acteacdebeceseakict ans @12% *ELLIES— CURING MATERIALS 
SRI: 56055 cty's5'=s.0s0s cee cue eis @13 NG. - 555553 soa 18.75ax 
16-18 Ibs. @13% We 6048dsh Sued cees Sees 13.75ax Bbls. Sacks. 
18-20 Ibs. 14 SHORT RISS— 
20-25 Ibs. 144% Oct Nitrite of Soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago......... . 9% 
| ER sean . Seg Double refined saltpetre, gran., l. c. l...... 6% 6% 
ee etree ; 12'70ax PN oie t cnwasvewsnusgaaksseissess 8 1% 
Double refined nitrate of soda, f. 0. b. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1926. ie ss Fis, CRRRORIN S55 is Osi as <p be oe 3% 3% 
Open. High. Lew. Close. Less ag carloads, granulated.......... 4% 
LARD— : EMER ei iene 5% «CS 
ee 13.40 13.40 13.12% 3.25 Kegs, Too@iso Ibs., 1c more. 
al eeeeeee 13.40 13.40 13.10 13.20b Boric acid, in carloads, powdered, in bbls. 9 8% 
ea 13.00 By 12.85 12.85ax Crystal to powdered, in bbls., in 5-ton 
ae 13.05 3.05 12.87% 12.874%4b 
Tiamat: 13. 02%4- 00 ny 02% 12:90 12°90 lots OF MOTE ......cceeceesececescees 9% 9% 
May ....... 13.15 13.15 13.00 13.000 In bbls. in less than 5- ton Shee 9% 10 
CLEAR BELLIES— Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbis........ 5 4% 
2. seeeees 13.70 13.70 13.70 13.70 In ton lots, gran. or powdered, in bbls. 5% 5 
OV. weessee cece eee eoee 13.50ax ps 
SHORT RIBS— Salt. - 
GRR ae Granulated, car lots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago 
a . e 7 UME ia scass accseuerececcseks fesse ee oe 
BR, siccces ced 12:50ax a car lots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago, 
H G. Ss Rock, car lots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago...... 8.30 
° e Sugar— 
© W. e e Maw WGger, GE DABS oo cciccc cessive @4.75 
Packing House hite P. aint Second sugar, 90 basis.............. @4.12% 
° Syrup, testing 63 and 65 combined 
Harry G. Sargent Paint Co. sucrose and invert .............. @41 
502 . Ave Standard granulated f.o.b. refiners (2% ) @5.90 
Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | Potion’ ‘curne sugen bane ton 
gM EE EEO e EE ee ee @5.20 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ending 
Oct. 30. 

Prime native steers.......... 18 @19%4 
Good native steers ......... 16 Sis 
16 


RE GONE os cececk obsess 14 
meite rs, good we 





Cow: 
Hind quarters, choice 


@25 

Fore quarters, choice ....... @15 
Beef Cuts. 

meer: Tottie: BO. 2. iccced ss @39 
Oa ee See @40 
Steer Short Loins, No. 1..... @42 
Steer Short Loins, No. 2.... @36 
Steer Loin Ends (hips).... @25 
Steer Loin Ends, No. 2...... @25 
SN AOU wads scncseccvics @20 






Cow Short Loins ............ @26 
Cow Loin Ends (hips) a ) 

Steer Ribs, No. 1... 
Steer Ribs, No. 
Cow Ribs, No. 1. 
Cow Ribs, No. 
Cow Ribs, No. 
Steer Rounds, 
Steer Rounds, No. 

Steer Chucks, No. 1 

Steer Chucks, No. 

i COED 6 6 b06 kc ep se eere 








MED Sco 0.0 8's bindarc oe: 
RPA rre roe 
TS eer 
Briskets, No. 1.............. 
Ne SEAR ae 
Steer Navel Ends .......... @ 7% 
Sew Ieevel EMGs ...sccccee @ 7% 
SB Err eee @i7 
MiG RBONES 6 nc ccsscssccces @i7 
ED: 3'5:5.6.4 00.0010 0.0-9\0-9'0.0 0441008 @21 
Strip Loins, No. 1, boneless... @50 
Sy EMOUNE, INO, Boiccccsacecs @45 
Strip Loins, No. 8........... @35 
Sirloin Butts, No. 1......... 30 
Sirloin Butts, No. 2......... 28 
Sirloin Butts, No. 3........ 15 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 1...... 65 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 2 @60 
Rump Butts ........ AA @18 
eer eee @18 
Shoulder Clods .............. @18 
Hanging Tenderloins ....... @10 
Beef Products. 
rates (HOF ID,). 256s cc cceus 10 @ll 
SED wetacccveeesetusctees @12 
NE Si cisn 40's prmddaess nee 214% @25 
WOCUURORER .ccccviccscicceses 38 
Ox-Tail, per Ib.............% 114% @12 
Fresh ‘lripe, plain.......... 4 
en EHO; Bee Oss even cases @ 6% 
NN eae es wais's ak s.e 0% one 94%4@13 
Ae | es 10 @10% 
Veal. 
Choice Carcass .........655 20 @21 
Re OMNORDE dee vis cece tc vae 15 @19 
MONE BAGGED vieisiicccsvcesess 25 30 
a ae ere 12 @16 
MOG WACK sie iescre vce 8 @12 
Veal Products. 
Sa Care re @11 
DPOREIMORD o-4.00 cdscerevuawes 50 @60 
Rr ree te @41 
Lamb. 
ROlOO “EAM sccissisccecie @27 
Medium Lambs ............ @25 
ee @30 
Medium Saddles ............ @28 
EO eee ere @20 
SS errr @18 
Lamb Fries, per lb.......... @32 
Lamb Tongues, each ..... ta @138 
Lamb Kidneys, per Ib....... @25 
Mutton, 
Heavy Sheep . 8 
Light Sheep . 14 
Heavy Saddles 12 
Light Saddles 16 
Heavy Fores 8 
Light Fores 
SN MD nos 55 oe c0ncnss 
eo ere 
MN HEMET 645-5 90:04 60.0 4.0 
Sheep Tongues, each........ 
Sheep Heads, each.......... 
Fresh Pork, 
ene: TN sashes ss pec 
ot Loins, 8@10 Ibs. a 
Skinned Shoulders bwess~ omen 20 
OS a rrr 58 
SE ED Sabla o's 00 epawniae 
BE ME 6.5 65.0040 os cehasinee 
SNE Cisc'ep eins 453 boep aun 15 
MED Cdaehs ua cw scesscabscene 
LASSE ILN A 9 6 Sis 6,930 de eda 
MNCs dea Viedin'sd og anasto 14 
ME MNOS o 6s veins csvecees 
BL SEE Sige ains 05s oak anvint 
_ RSs 
eT re eee ree 14 
UE” ES SRR aire 
NOE, OOP Ws so sivcs caseved 
REE aided esas d¥ie55i0 daavtes 
DN Soke sasiviraisnn sess 
NE Ss 0652s vucle cmamed ates 





10 


@ 9 
@ 8 
@30 
@35 
@it 


@ 4 
@ 6% 


9%@12% 


9% @10% 


19 
15 
25 
14 


10 
58 
36 


10 


@20 
@18 
@30 
@15 
@18 


@11 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


Fancy pork sausage, in 1-Ib. carton....... 29 
Country style sausage, fresh in link....... 21 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk....... 19 
Country style mouse, eS ee 26 
Mixed sausage, fresh........ edcccdsccccses 18 
Frankfurts in - GRBINGE. 6. cccciscsccves 22 
Frankfurts in s ~~ Me pbs peenséso¢ene 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice.............. 18% 
Bologna in cloth, raffined, choice........ 17 
Bologna in beef middles, choice............ 19 
Liver sausage in hog bungs................ 23 
Liver sausage in beef rounds.............. 14 
FIO GONE a cint iet ad de0ca pes wae es-650 ks @ié 
New England luncheon specialty.......... 30 
Liberty luncheon specialty .............-+5 24 
Minced luncheon specialty................. vit 
OUI TNO S 0 0s 0.0'9.0.6'6 600.000 200 0.00010 bigs 2h 
i RAR ree fe entero @19 
NT CIR, a9 oad srcra vend 0's He 0s 008 Swe @18 
SION is Sian be dR Te ewk awed FE aCe EN nek 0d sale @18 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs ........... @54 
Cervelat, new condition, in hog bungs.... 23 
Cervelat, new condition, in beef middles.. 23 
TRIED CUNVONEE: 60 6:00 Kine vtvevandeeeenas 26 
DUNES se Geluat oa bon daaccu sakgvouveowou tes 32 
seatapetar ShACAGeR EON dale tkaeewieed 64CRCN 4S @31 
A age Sere one 50 
Milano Salami, choice in hog bungs........ 51 
B. C. Salami, new condition.............. 27 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles............ @45 
Capea: Wie GAMMA oie c nied sTsncescecss @58 
INI 25-40 si cheb 00s 0h4 5050 0 vebenceaetns @45 
Mortadella, new condition ............+++ @27 
EES Vee Seer rei reer sl 59 
TURTIAN SCYIO NOUNS oo oc cccccnsvcsicevessar 48 
WERIOE TION 9 odo cess csacandcktsankras @52 
SAUSAGE IN OIL. 

Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 

Binal) Ve: DMO AMES s sce closes veusecewe $7.00 

je ey ere 8.50 


Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate 
Large tins, 1 to crate 

Frankfurt style sausage in pork — 
Small tins, 2 to ‘cra a 
Large tins, 4 to crate 

Smoked link sausage in pork casings— 









Small tins, 2 to crate.....cccccccvccscecceces 
Targe tins. 1 to crate... ..cccccccccccsccccce 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 

Regular pork trimmings..........+e+eeeeee 16 @17 
Special lean pork trimmings............+++ 22 
Extra lean pork trimmings............... 221% @23 
Neck BOG, CIMMINGE...... ccc scvcesevccene 18%@19 
PORE GROGK THORS. ooas cccccccescsccoctceees 15 @15% 
DU DOGER a oa 5-0. s0'c 0c ha cabics exces beasties D ; 
Fancy boneless bull meat (heavy)......... 11% 
Boneless Chuck® .....ccccccccccvccccccccces 10 
NG OR bw cbhn dices bcnlegeacncwetacweasit 8%@ 8% 
Deh. SET REE ase 6 vss Sis eedet conics 8 @8 
i ee ee eee eee @ 6% 






Beef cheeks (trimmed)... 
Dr. canner cows, 300 lbs. and u 


Dr. cutters, 400 Ibs. and up.. @ 8 

Dr. bologna bulls, 500-700 Ibs -- 9 @9% 
OR er oer ia 4% 
Cured pork tongues (can. trim.)............ 17% 


(These are prices to wholesalers, on material packed 
in new slack barrels for shipment.) 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


(F, 0. B. CHICAGO.) 
Beef a domestic, 180 sets per tierce, 


WEE. v an4dsd tecn dee vicks wesie-tedecdae ses @22c 
Beef eounée, domestic, 140 sets per tierce, 

Pe re ees ee ae @30c 
— rounds, export, 225 sets per tierce, 

GOS Mecccccsccescsacvettasusevevesss @29c 
Reet middles, 110 sets, per tierce, per set. @1.35 
Beef bungs, No. 1, 400 pieces per tierce, 

a a eee ae rr @2Ic 
Beef bungs, No. 2, 400 pieces per tierce, 

DOP NGOS oe ccssvesvctsasuv ses secevess @15 
Beef weasands, No. 1, per piece...... seons 11 
Beef weasands, No. 2, per piece.......... 5e 
Beef bladders, small, per dozen.......... 1.25 
Beef bladders, medium, per dozen........ 1.75 
Beef bladders, large, per doz............. @2.00 
Hog casings, medium, per bdl. 100 yds..... @2.50 
Hog casings, narrow, per Ib. f. 0. 8....... 3.00 
Hog middles, without cap., per set...... 18 
Hog middles, with cap, per set............ 20 
HOG WEREE, GRR Ca occ csveccecccecccceses 35 386 
Hog bungs, eee MND s o's sis. vetaewns.ve be 25 26 
Hog bungs Ty hack vee eubv a4 +e --17 @20 
Hog venen, small eetane eet ree eee 
Hog bungs, narrow ............ Wess vewee 1% 
Hog stomachs, per piece ........seeseeees 8 


VINEGAR PICKLED ecotan 


Regular tripe, 200-lb. bbl... $14.00 
Honeyoomb tripe, 200-lb. bbi.: 16.00 











Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-1 - 18.00 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl......... .. 17.50 
Pork tongues, 200-1b, | APS ésoven Gee 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-1b.. bbl. sees 42.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-1b. Mae cases 51.00 
oer PORK AND BEEF. 
Mess pork, regular.............00. eseoesde $34.00 
Family b =. pork, 20 to 34 pieces. ieee ne 37.00 
mony Ages rk, 35 to 45 pieces......... 38.00 
Cl ck pork, i Fag Fn nol eveeed 28.50 
Clear plate pork, 35 to 45 pieces........... 24.00 
Clear plate ae 25 to 35 pleces........ wee 25.00 
BRIGKSE DORK occ cccevccvicccescavciecoeses 82.50 
OM OTK ccc ccccccocccces gieeteecaneenee 25.50 
PIRCD DOOE cvescscccsvceccccccce Seesedecese 22.50 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bois. weowee oveabece 24.00 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork yesvels, black iron hoops... .$1.6744@1.72% 
Oak pork black iron hoops.... 1.90 1.95 
Ash pork pg galv. = a 1.874% @1.92% 
bd oak ham tierces.. 3.25 
lard tierces 2.874% @2.40 
White oak lard tierces................ 2.5744 @2.62% 
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OLEOMARGARINE. 
Highest grade natural color animal fat mar- 
garine in 1 lb. cartons, rolls or prints, 
Tis GND a cessvecctccecccessocscesess @u 
White animal fat margarine in’ 1 ib. car- 
tons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago........ $3" 
Nut margarine, Ib. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago. 22 
(30 and 60 lb. solid packed tubs, 
lc per lb. less.) 
Pastry oleomargarine, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chi- 
CODD “Vii cbc dG Sec cedwetu ed dsen pe ucveab ees @15 
DRY SALT MEATS. 
GREET CUNNED os Sc cccececacccch teats @14% 
ERS RE ae i ee @14% 
Short clear erry = Wy OUR iS é tea 15 
Oe eee ere Gis 
Clear bellies, 1Sa20" Tbs. ede Ciulcok dantdee 16% 
CAGGr WOTMIOS, . FOGIGO TB ccc cc ccccssecdcas 14 
Rib bellies, 20@25 lbs....... 6... cece eens @14% 
WEED) EER, SIO BEM kn bres ods wnewde caw 4 
ome Re eee re 12 
WR WG, BREN SOR is oc nw ees ec ckacecnes 12% 
WOC BOGRM, TOGA WO ee oe eee sae 12% 
POGRNOE s WRRUO  iec hoses subencd sosndenes @uy4 
DUD We SERVO UEC UN Ge VG Nw de Awan bakes @10 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Regular hams, fancy, 14@16 Ib........... @32%4 
Skinned hams, fancy, 16@18 lbs.......... @34%q 
Standard regular hams, 12@16 Ibs......... @31% 
Picnics, 6@8 at CiwrenUarne se ck ae cen pees 19 
Standard bacon, 4@8 Ibs.................3644@37 
Standard bacon, ivai2 Mh ad. nodes bebe @33% 
Standard bacon, 12@14 Ibs..............- Gas” 
Standard bacon, strips, oer 33 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, surplus fat 
OE wkd sd cdiveacedthesseevetabecthenecdeaae’ @46 
Comet ham shoice skinned, surplus fat 
igi che toes Oemednten tiactekaeewnes @47 
Pe hams, choice, skinless, surplus fat 
PE eee BAR rrr ae @49 
Cooked picnics, skin on; surplus fat off.. @26 
Cooked picnics, skinned; surplus fat off.. 27 
Cooked loin roll, smoked .........-+ee005 45 
ANIMAL OILS. 
Primnd, Wawdl Clb ci acfasccsccccicecsetcceavea de 16 16% 
Extra winter strained. ..........cscscccece 12%@138 
py ae | Re areas Pie ee 114%@12 
ee EMR cvikde se tence edesteseesus 104%@11 
eke NE A i canécaieie ey 0'9'¢ 0h Sate eneoereund 104% @10 
ie EO ere 10 10 
Pure neatsfoot ofl.........cccceccccscvccce 14 14% 
TR. OIG GEE iio SS vce d's coabanescbes 104%@11 
1 ee Pre reer ere TTT 104% @10 
AGIGIERD: TAMOW Ole s cs cccscscccvescctvess 10 10 
LARD (Unrefined). 
Prime, steam cash tierces ............+5 13.85 
PHN) SOONER, WON as di ceccenesiecas 13.85 
I ok Sac ten dneanghaced spacesahawe 14.25 
PO I G6 civndespaece tovesesourenases 16.75 


LARD (Refined). 


Pure lard, kettle rendered, per lb. loose.. 14.00 
Pure lard, tierces 


OCOMOMIE © bin kc ccendecsctiecscdceces cdcecen 10.50 

OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Ol00 A, CRETE 5c cece be sa cdecessedespecd 10% @11 
i Le... URLPERERTAV COTE eee ee eer ie 104%@l11 
cy ee Ee | eerrrerrrr errr ree 10 10% 
Ps a 2 errr err errr ee i 9% @10 
IOs B GROG GA. oc cvecvccepocovivveced saceges 9%@ 9 
Prime oleo stearine, edible .............. 124%@12% 

TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
Edible tallow, under 2% acid, 45 titre...... 84 @8% 
Prime peekern tallow... cc rcccsscctccccécs 7™%@ 8 
No. 1 tallow, basis 10% f.f.a., 42 titre.... 74@ 7% 
No. 2 tallow, basis 40% f.f.a., 40 titre.... 6 6% 
Choice white grease, max. 4% acid, loose, 

GRIGRES occ ccccccdedccceccoscecescesesons 8% 9 
B-White grease, max., 5% acid ............ 1% 
Yellow grease, 12-15 f.f.8.......0ccccscees 6%@ 7 
BEOWR O700G0, 4 L.BAiccvecescccccvscevces 6 6% 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


—_ — oes —. fave f.0.b. Val- 4 
nts, NOM., POMP... ... cee eeeves 
white, go ey my Dele ., ¢a.f. Chicago. .12 
Yellow, deodorized, in bbis 2 

Soap stock 50% 


f.f.a. besia, t.o.b. mills... 1 






Corn oil, in tanks, f.0.b. ‘mills, nom..... 7 8 

Soya bean oil, seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast. .10 10% 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tank, f.o.b. coast.... 8 8% 
Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom.....11 12 

FERTILIZERS. 
Blood, unground and ground .......... $ 3.75@ 3.90 
TROOEMRORD « occecccccccsescarcctcoccacecc’ 2.75@ 2.85 
Ground = ee err ° 8.50 
Greund tanka Wael caweeseneee 3. 3.85 
Crushed and unground tankage...... om ae 8.25 
Ground raw bone, per ton...........4.. 30. 00 
Ground steam bone per ton.............. 26.00@28.00 
Unground steam bone per ton............ 24.00@26.00 
Unground bone tankage per ton.......... 12. 14.00 
HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 
No. 1 horns, 75 Ib. average, per ton. .$185. 200.00 


No. 2 horns, 40 Ib. average, per ton.. 125. 185.00 


INO, 3 WEEMS ncccvcccces povkeeessaed eceh ee 100.00 
nae og black and es Se dcee se céose ae 50.00 
Hi WEEE. aocépens ccccessee Maw 75.00 
Round shin bones, heavies........... 90. 100.00 
Round pr bones, lights -— med... 55. 6. 

Le San neecdepnevans cobse. ae 55.00 
nt eh iy DOMIND ccconnvercsocdcuhs 90. 00.00 
Thigh bones, light and _— hiss Ne 90.00 
Buttock bones ...... Lia a acie kcie salads 50. 60.00 





Note—These quotations apply to No. 1 Lepper | 


which must pod oe a 7 
= 


ean, uniform as to cut 
Packed in tn <a bare and carioad lots 
on unselected stock will be found in “Pac 
By-Products Markets’’ reports on another page. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


October 30, 1926. 


Retail Section 
Straight Talks With Meat Retailers 


XII — What Does Competition Mean? 


What is the difference between competition and opposition ? 


The first is legitimate and stimulates business. 


The second seeks merely to 


attract trade on the basis of price, without regard to quality, and does untold 


harm. 


The days of the promiscuous price-cutter, who slashes prices right and left 
without regard to costs, are numbered even before he opens his store, says W. C. 
Davis, marketing specialist of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. How- 
ever, before he is forced to close his doors, a failure, he can and usually does a 
lot of damage to the legitimate dealers near him who handle quality goods and 


base their prices on costs and expenses. 


Read this frank article by Mr. Davis—one of a series he is writing for THE 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
tive competitor can harm you. 


This is the twelfth article by Mr. Davis in this series of “Straight Talks.” 
appeared in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of Jan. 26, 1926; 
the fifth on; April 10; 
the ninth 6n July 3; the tenth on July 24 and 


third on Feb. 20; the fourth on March 27; 
seventh on May 8; the eighth on May 22; 
the eleventh on Aug. 21. 


Two Kinds of Competition 
By W. C. Davis 

To the uninitiated, any casual reference 
to competition, whatever its nature may 
be, tends to focus the individual’s atten- 
tion on the price at which a given product 
is featured. In most cases, probable dif- 
ferences in quality are lost sight of, there- 
fore the average person is inclined to 
make comparisons on the basis of price 
only. 

The price tag on an article means little 
unless backed by reputation. And no re- 
putable dealer will sacrifice reputation by 
the substitution of inferior merchandise 
for the fluctuating response produced sole- 
ly on price appeal. 

Quality the First Consideration. 

Quality of the product should receive 
first consideration. All businesses con- 
ducted on any other basis are virtually 
contributing to their early financial inter- 
ment. 

In reality, there are two kinds of compe- 


tition. One is constructive; the other is 
destructive. One builds; the other tears 
down. 


One is necessary to the public good; 
the other tends to disrupt morals, cre- 
ates suspicion and distrust and-on the 
whole, destroys confidence. 

Constructive competition is builded on 
quality and real service. 

Destructive Competition Wrong. 

Destructive competition considers price 
only and is so closely linked with decep- 
tion that it virtually amounts to opposi- 
tion. Its methods of operation are op- 
posed to all the codes of sound business 
ethics and the business life of such opera- 
tors is generally numbered even before 
they begin to operate. 

Mr. Retailer, to which class do you be- 
long? Have you ever stopped long 
enough to analyze results which follow 
constructive competition and results which 
must inevitably follow destructive compe- 
tition? 


It will open your eyes to the ways in which a destruc- 


The first 
the second on Feb. 6; the 
the sixth on April 24; the 


In proportion as profits are vital to en- 
during prosperity and success, so is con- 
structive competition necessary to continu- 
ity and permanency of operation. Compe- 
tition of the right sort creates initiative, 
promotes sales ability and inspires confi- 
dence. It is not so with the other kind. 

The destructive kind which I have 
classed here as depends upon 
our ignorance of quality and the lure of 
price to move the products. 

Soon Doomed to Failure. 

The latter class thrives more or less 
intermittently until we become wise, then 
passes out and usually is listed among the 
failures. They belong to the class that try 


“opposition” 





Retail Cutting Tests 


Do you make your own cutting 
tests, Mr. Retailer? 


You are working in the dark 
if you do not! 


The valuable series of articles 
on cutting tests for the retail meat 
dealer which ran in THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER has been re- 
printed into one pamphlet. It 
makes a handy reference guide to 
follow in making your cutting 
tests. Every retailer needs one. 


They may be had by subscrib- 
ers by sending in the attached 
coupon, together with 5 cents in 
stamps: 


Che National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me copy of reprints on ‘“‘Cut- 


ting Tests for Retailers.” 


EN. 'n:bs bse khn $005.05 04 00 su kee be owea whee 


Enclosed find 5 cents in stamps, 











to reap where they have not sown. They 
are continually tearing down the ideals 
that honest competitors are endeavoring 
to build up. 

To illustrate: In a growing section of 
one of our larger cities, a retail grocer and 
meat dealer located. He was a practical 
man, understood the business, built a repu- 
tation for honesty and fair dealing and in- 
cidentally increased his trade according as 
the district became more thickly populated, 

After a period of two years a second 
retail man located in the same community. 
He, too, was a practical man ‘and ren- 
dered a service similar in all respects to 
number one. Like number one, number 
two knew the value of operating accord- 
ing to business principles, consequently 
became a real competitor. 

Both considered reputation a most valu- 
able asset, therefore, were not influenced 
to sacrifice quality to price. Consequently 
there were no price wars between the 
two. 

Each realized they were entitled to a 
just financial reward for the service they 
rendered, and each were desirous of so 
conducting themselves and their business 
as to merit commendation of their respec- 
tive clientele. Their aims were practical 
identical, therefore they became friends. 

Enter the Price Cutter. 

As the community grew, business in 
both places showed healthy increases. A 
year or so later the third store opened for 
business. : 

This man, unlike operators of numbers 
one and two, had a different idea of busi- 
ness. Permanency of operation and good 
will meant little to him. 

At the outset he started drastic price 
cuts on well known brands of goods and 
sold many products at less than cost. He 
used every other questionable means 
known to the industry to attract custom- 
ers. 

A percentage of the regular customers 
of stores numbers one and two shifted 
their patronage to store number three, be- 
cause of the differences in prices and im- 


mediately became suspicious of their 
former dealer. As has been the case in all 
instances where “price” regardless of 


quality is featured many who had shifted 
to store number three soon found their 
mistake and became dissatisfied but did 
not return for Gaye reasons to their 
former store. 

In a short time sinter three quit busi- 
ness, practically over night. He tried to 
reap where he had not sown and failed be- 
cause of it, but this was not all. Be- 
cause of his methods, he had created dis- 
trust and suspicion on the part of local 
consumers in other stores in that locality, 
consequently was responsible for driving 
trade away from the community. 

Building Under a Handicap. 

Because of his method, he also forced 
two reputable dealers to begin anew to 
build their business under a handicap, im- 
paired confidence with which they did not 
have to contend when they first began to 
operate. “Opposition,” such as illustrated 
by the methods of operator number three, 
is vastly different from competition, as 
shown by results of both number one and 
number two. 

There is no place in the code of business 
ethics for “opposition,” but competition is 
vital not only for the public good, but for 
industry in general. 


Another talk with retailers by Mr. Davis 
will appear in an early issue. Watch for it. 
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Tell This to 
Your Customers 


Under this heading will appear infor- 
mation which should be of value to meat 
retailers in educating their customers and 
building up trade. Cut it out and use it. 











VEAL LOAF WITH RAISINS. 


Raisins are now being used as success- 
fully with veal as with ham, and the fol- 
lowing combination is an unusually whole- 
some one: 

Put 2 pounds of veal shoulder through 
the food chopper; season with 2 or 3 tea- 
spoons of salt, 1 teaspoon of pepper and 
¥, cup of chopped raisins. Pour a cup of 
boiling water over 4 slices of stale bread, 
drain, press out as much of the water as 
possible, and while warm mix with the 
bread 4 tablespoons of butter or substitute, 
then combine the bread and seasoned meat. 

Bind the mixture with two well-beaten 
eggs. Form into a flat oval cake. Place 
in a well-greased dripping pan, pour a 
little gravy, stock or water around it, and 
bake in a rather slow oven for 1% hours, 
basting occasionally and adding more hot 
water from time to time. Serve hot with 
bacon curls and slices of fried apple, or it 
may be allowed to cool 1% hours, and 
sliced for a luncheon dish. 

nee Se Pe 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


T. C. Lauretson is adding a meat depart- 
ment to his general store at Manteca, Cal. 

Robt. Boylen will engage in the meat 
business at Pilot Rock, Ore. 

C. and C. E. Sykes will erect an up- 

to-date meat market at Kalispell, Mont. 

Jos. A. Bross and A. J. Brutzman will 
open a meat market at Plummer, Idaho. 

Chas. Schultz and Harry Lawrence will 
open a meat business in the new Porter 
Bldg., Lewiston, Idaho. 

Fred Boller has purchased the meat 
business of E. N. Judd, Kooskia, Idaho. 

F. Smith has purchased the business of 
the L. & W. Meat Co., Washtucna, Wash. 

E. R. Gildner has sold the Pend Oreill 
Meat Market, Ione, Wash. to R. E. 
Arnold. 

Joseph Batson will engage in the meat 
business at Zillah, Wash. 

O. N. Corneliushas will open a meat 
market at Tekoa, Wash. 

Frank Fischer has purchased the meat 
business of A. Burgess, Brunswick, Nebr. 

Geo. Emerson has purchased the Gem 
Meat Market, Sumner, Nebr., from Geo. 
Miller. 

Henning & Hofmann have purchased the 
mest market of P. H. Zuber, Redfield, 


Frank Connick has sold the City Meat 
Market, DeSmet, S. D., to Ed. May. 

George Arnold has purchased the meat 
market of F. E. Smith, Verdon, Nebr. 

Robt. Smith has sold his Sanitary Meat 
Market, Spiro, Okla., to Ed. Lanier. 

The Piggly Wiggly Store, Okemah, 
Okla., has added a meat department. 

Oscar E. Thronson will shortly open a 
meat market at Osseo, Wis. 

Edgar Kleist has purchased the meat 
business of S. J. Gudmundson at Reeds- 
burg, Wis. 

Luedke Brothers have purchased the 
Stephani Meat Market, 1035 Lincoln Ave., 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

Joseph F. Kubala will open a meat and 
grocery store at 1325 Tower Ave., Su- 
perior, Wis. 

C. D. McCaslin has purchased the meat 
and grocery business of Luke Jones at 
Boonesville, Ark. 

Walker Milton has purchased the meat 
market of W. C. Harris at Blencoe, Ia. 

R. W. Stein has purchased the meat mar- 
ig of the Red Arrow Co. No. 3 at Perry, 
a. 
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E. O. Underwood and Ed. Wildermuth 
have purchased the Carl Bartz Meat Mar- 
ket at 118 West Exchange St., Owosso, 
Mich. 

E. C. Futh has sold his meat market at 
Farribault, Minn., to J. H. Rahmann. 

John F. Pimper has purchased the meat 
market at Dodge, Nebr. 

Patrick Murray has opened a meat mar- 
ket at Greeley, Nebr. 

J. F. Pimper has sold his meat business 
at Scribner, Nebr., to Otto Blendermann. 

The East Side Meat Market, Hilbert, 
Wis., has been sold to A. F. Mondrey. 

W. E. Nugent will open a meat market 
at Armstrong, Ia. 

Harry Carter has purchased the Star 
Meat Market, Burlington, Ia., and will take 
possession around Novy. 1. 

E Holum has purchased the meat 
market formerly owned by T. O. Wold at 
Mahonomen, Minn. 

L. O. and O. W. Green have purchased 
the meat market of A. C. Bookwalter & 
Co., at Pawnee, Nebr. 

E. Engebretson will engage in the meat 
business at Dunn Center, N. D 

John Roth has purchased a meat market 
at Duncombe, Ia. 

H. J. Orchard has purchased the Rancho 
Meat Market, Arcadia, Cal. 

Harvey Hansen has purchased the inter- 
est of Richard Jessen in the meat business 
at Elk Horn, Ia. 

Louis Nisun has purchased the meat 
barnes of Joseph Yetto at Schuylerville, 


E. C. Edgerton and Raymond Givens 
have purchased Mantey’s Cash Market at 
Willoughby, Ohio. 

Harry Lenpha will engage in the meat 
pean in the Eckstein Bidg., Boonsville, 


nd. 

L. H. Burgess has purchased the G. M. 
Hanna grocery in Chardon, Ohio, and will 
install a meat department. 

J. F. Traywick will open a meat market 
in the Henslee Bldg., Hickory Creek, Mo. 





Tell ’Em How to Do It! 


Here is something your cus- 
— will “eat up,” Mr. Retail- 
er 

Very few people know the 
proper way to carve meat at the 
table. This series of two articles 
tells how in plain language and 
shows how by means of pic- 
tures. Every housewife will be 
glad to read it—and so will her 
husband. 

These two articles will be 
combined and reprinted after the 
last one is run. They may be 
had in quantities at cost, with 
your name on them, if you de- 
sire. 

Order a supply to distribute 
to your trade. Use the coupon 
below. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me.......... reprints of 
your article on “Meat Carving.” These 
are to be billed me at cost. Put my 
name on them, as follows: 


eee ee ee ee ee | 


ee 
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Can You Answer 


the Most Important 
Questions in the Re- 5 
tail Meat Business? 


IF YOU PAY 14c for a side of beef, 
what should be the Selling price on 
Round, Sirloin or Chuck Steak er on 
any other cut so as to give you 25% 
GROSS PROFIT? (20% for overhead 
and 5% net profit.) 


CAN YOU ANSWER THIS COR- 
RECTLY? 


Let the Retailer Ready Reference 
answer it for you—take guess work 
out of your business—sell at Right 
Prices and know what you are doing. 


The Retailer Ready Reference 
Charts show practically all cuts of 
meats in $1 charts, all figured out as 
to different percentages, costs and at 
a selling price to yield 25% on the 
sales price and on the cost price, and 
besides the total is also given. 


All Figured Out for You 


It has required years of compiling 
by an experienced practical retailer, 
Although cuts and percentages vary 
as to locality, grade of meat or method 
of cutting, the total result should not 
vary. 

By using these 31 charts in your 
business you will discover that it is 
profitable to use a pencil once in @ 
while instead of knife and cleaver. 


The price of these 31 charts is so 
low that you can’t afford not to have 
them. 





Sent anywhere upon receipt 
of $5.00 
For sale by 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Old Colony Bidg. Chicago, I. 


I. Z. Smith has purchased the City Meat 
Market at 717 Ohio St., Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 

R. L. Terry will open the Terry Meat 
Co., 1016 Congress Ave., Houston, Texas. 

C. E. Hollingsworth has sold the City 
Meat Market, Eckley, Colo., to Wm. Neu- 
schwanger and Wm. Bowen. 


The Last Word in 
Electric Meat Grinders 


New type of 
cylinder — never 
seen before. 

Saves one-third 
.of cost for cur- 


ren 

Grinds faster and 
better. 

Easier to clean. 


Will never break. 
Send for literature 


B. C. HOLWICK, Canton, O. 
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New York Section 


C. W. Becker of the executive depart- 
ment of Wilson & Company, Chicago, 
was a visitor to the city this week. 

R. G. Clark, small stock department, 
Cudahy Packing Company, Omaha, was 
in New York during the week. 

John J. Casale, the popular New York 
truckman, is attending the convention of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
in Chicago, this week. 


of Marples, Jones and 
England, who has 
sailed 


Arthur Jones, 
Company, Liverpool, 
been visiting in the United States, 
on the Majestic Friday for home. 


The Bronx Bowling Club had as guests 
at their meeting on Monday of this week 
the popular sign-painter and his son, 
Messrs. Otto and Frederick Vogt. 


A. F. Grimm, who is well known to both 
the wholesale and retail meat trade in all 
parts of the country, because of the long 
years of his active affiliation with the 
master butchers, celebrated a_ birthday 
last Monday. Mr. Grimm’s shop is in the 
fashionable Park Avenue section. 


F. C. Rogers of Philadelphia and New 
York is sojourning in Europe with Mrs. 
Rogers. Reports from the travelers are 


to the effect that they are having a splen- 
did time, enjoying to the utmost the places 
already visited. They anticipate seeing 
all the cities of interest while abroad. 


Work is progressing steadily on the pro- 
gram and other arrangements for dinner- 
dance of the Bronx Branch, New York 
State Association of Retail Meat Dealers, 
which will be held at Ebling’s Casino, the 
Bronx, on Sunday, December 12, at 6:30 
p. m. The committee is more than pleased 
with results so far and predicts a most 
successful event. 

The friends of the Zieglers will no doubt 
be interested in reading the following let- 
ter which has been received from Mrs. 
William Ziegler during their stay in Chi- 
cago: “At this oportunity while in Chi- 
cago both Mr. Ziegler and myself wish to 
extend our thanks to Mr. and Mrs. George 
Anselm and the Ladies’ Auxiliary for their 
hospitality, kind thoughts and good 
wishes, expressed recently at the home of 
the Anselms. It was indeed with great 
pleasure that we were fortunate to get in 
contact with William McGonigle (national 
president), John Kotal, (national secre- 
tary), and Charles Meyers. I can assure 
you that through the courtesy of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kotal we had a wonderful four days 
of pleasure. We therefore wish to ex- 
press once again our appreciation for re- 
ception accorded to us. With best wishes 











WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats were quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern Markets on Thursday, Oct. 28, 
1926, as follows: 


STEERS ‘avy. Wt., 700 Ibs. up): CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORE. PHILA. 
$16.00@17.00 $15.50@16.50 $17.00@19.00 $17.00@18.50 

15.00@16.00 18.50@15.00 14.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 

ie UY errr rere 18.00@20.00 18.00@20.50 

of rrr errr 14.00@17.00 16.00@18.00 

13.00@15.00 11.50@13.50 12.00@14.00 12.00@15.00 

11.00@13.00 gs eee eeeee 11.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 

12.00@ 13.00 11.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 








10.50@12.00 10.00@11.00 11.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 
9.00@10.50 9.00@10.00 10.00@11.00 9.50@11.00 
ee. =. She abeee 20.00@ 22.00 20.00@21.00 
OS eee eee 17.00@20.00 18.00@19.00 
16.00@18.00 17.00@19.00 15.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 
14.00@16.00 15.00@17.00 ee ae 
phaabeahhpesdnnnnasecnesgnecnévacnsse suchen’ «><»: 15.00@17.00 SORENO. > Gov acocawtes 
14.00@17.00 13.00@15.00 11.00@12.00 13.00@15.00 
12.00@14.00 11.00@13.00 10.00@11.00 12.00@13.00 
10.00@12.00 10.00@11.00 9.00@10.00 10.00@12.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
—— corer Ibs.) : 
DE SAGLGn Gah bee dwssdbsessukdaveehoons socal 25.00@27.00 24.00@25.00 24.00@ 26.00 24.00@26.00 
© ou aN peed 23.00@ 25.00 22.00@ 24.00 23.00@ 25.00 23.00@ 24.00 
ise } aes Ibs.) : 
DM MEGS iano wehbe speubdrbedwsaue dius eee. asee sche sees 22.00@24.00 23.00@25.00 22.00@24.00 
Lids Meh ehbaenab bs ebnweheetwsbabebed.(s00ds ba 0caue 21.00@23.00 22.00@24.00 18.00@21.00 
a = {an Weights) : 
PREP enehspkbsndduseishecodsansea 21.00@23.00 21.00@23.00 21.00@23.00 22.00@23.00 
} OE 1 Oe, 18.00@21.00 19.00@21.00 a Saye 
MUTTON (Ewes) 
DREADS eR AdiLn 6 ond irae shbbs Kp ene @hacen' 12.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 11.50@13.00 13.00@15.00 
Medium 10.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 10.50@11.50 12.00@13.00 
8.00@10.00 9.00@10.00 ee eae 
Dace nkecscsengessausoibshenncenon 29.00@30.00 30.00@32.00 29.00@32.00 29.00@33.00 
$ 28.00@30.00 30.00@32.00 29.00@32.00 29.00@32.00 
)29.00 30.00@31.00 28.00@31.00 28.00@31.00 
Pt Coimbiesesececienedtasenseesnt 24.00@25.00 26,00@ 28.00 27.00@29.00 28.00@29.00 
23. 24.00 24.00@26.00 26.00@28.00 26.00@28.00 
SRNEEND .  wiewaxdewans 20.00@23.00 21.00@23.00 
SRSA DAREOUS OU apknbs HAbehAdb ceskh Wades cbs ais 22.00@ 24.00 19.00@21.00 21.00@22.00 
iniinh Shon pebsebuseeekes dnscdsinG?antende sous s 21,00@23.00 17.00@19.00 20.00@ 21.00 
ne. “sicageebosas 26.00@29.00 26.00@28.00 
DE. ---Sacawaeatdes,) > laseabae tants ~~ adlinmeRcs 
se ah bbbeWedwbwsebveviedsbadthecessace 15.50@16.50 Bakiednecy ee seusets%e sistah aks ehh 
MEE Shhnn dense Sotealbncpntéstnbband cosdee’ 31: 00628.00 hdesieet ee peed eceaneber -l. <ebvabvkedacts 


(1) Includes ‘skin on’’ at New York and Chicago. (2) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


to the Auxiliary and trusting they all en- 
joyed the Hallowe’en gathering, I remain, 
with many good wishes, most sincerely, 
Marie T. Ziegler.” Mrs. Ziegler is presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, New York 
a Association of Retail Meat Dealers, 
nc. 


a 
HUDSON BOOSTS PORK SAUSAGE. 


A campaign to boost the consumption of 
pork sausage has been started by the Hud- 
son County Meat Council. New York, un- 
der the direction of Fred Finkeldey. At- 
tractive window streamers, printed in red 
and blue, have been gotten up and dis- 
tributed, calling attention to the fact that 
“Frosty mornings are here,” and that pork 
sausage is “most adaptable for any meal,” 
is “wholesome and nutritious,” is “quickly 
prepared,” and has “no waste.” 





The Trading 
Authority 


Market prices based on actual 
transactions, and. unbiased <e- 
ports on the condition of the 
markets, are given each day by 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE. 

Market prices and transactions 
on provisions, lard, sausage meats, 
tallows, greases, etc., at Chicago 
are given, together with Board of 
Trade prices, hog market infor- 
mation, etc. Export markets also 
are covered. 

This service has become the 
recognized trading authority, and 
is used by packers, wholesalers, 
brokers and others as a basis for 
their prices, for settling claims, 
pricing inventories, etc. 

THE DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE is mailed at the close 
of trading each day, and subscrib- 
ers are furnished with a hand- 
some leather binder for filing the 
reports for record and compara- 
tive purposes. Telegraphic serv- 
ice (messages collect) is also 
available to subscribers at all 
times. 

If you want to keep posted on 
the markets every day, fill out the 
coupon below and mail it. Smnb- 
scription is at the rate of $1 per 
week, or $52 per year, payable in 
advance: 

The National Provisioner, 

Old Colony Bldg., 

Chicago. 

SE Fevnnia sa svuckctnisuseiscersinss 

Please send me information about 
the DAILY MARKET SERVICE: 


BERMRD viv ccvedecocwccseveseiccccecsse 


GUAT ccccccccccccccec MRS cccccccccce 
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LEON DASHEW 


ATTORNEY and COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
230 Fifth Avenue 





Representative of the 


Beef, Food, Packing and Slaughtering 


Industries. 


New York City 




















Operating 204 Meat Markets in 
Brooklyn and throughout Long 
Island, offers wonderful oppor- 
tunities to live-wire men. Must 
understand meat merchandis- 
ing. 


Main Office: 
Metropolitan and Flushing Aves., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock at 
leading Canadian centers for the week 
ending October 21, 1926, with compari- 
sons: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 
1,000-1,200 Ibs. 


Week Same 

ended Previous week, 

Oct. 21. week, 1925. 

TOPOMCO ccc ccccsccsceves $ 7.25 $ 7.00 $ 7.50 

Montreal (W) ........- 6.50 6.25 7.00 

. Montreal (E) .......... 6.50 6.25 7.00 

WERRIBEE: oc ccc cveecces 5.75 5.75 6.25 

Serre 5.25 5.25 5.25 
Edmonton ........+...+5 5.75 5.50 6. 





WS nas ons shaw ae ee’ $14.50 $15.00 $13.00 
Montreal (W) 00 12.00 11.00 
Montreal (E) .. y 12.00 11.00 
Winnipeg ...... y 9.00 6.50 
SS Pree 5.75 5.50 5.00 
WOGMROMCOM vce cccccce 7.00 7.50 5.25 


SELECT BACON HOGS. 









NN, oc ctiwaneetels'eas $13.71 $13.43 $13.98 
Montreal (W) 12.75 12.75 13.00 
Montreal (E) eos ARTE 12.75 13.00 
Winnipeg ... 13.75 12.92 
Calgary vee 13.86 14.30 
PUGIROBIOR. once ccccceces 3. 13.75 12.90 
WOROBIO = vresccccccsssess $12.50 $12.25 $12.75 
Montreal (W) . 11.50 11.50 11.75 
Montreal (EF) . 11.50 11.50 11.75 
Winnipeg .. . 10.50 11.50 11.25 
Calgary . 10.50 10.50 12.00 
WOGMAGRTON 2. ccc ccccce 10.50 10.50 12.50 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meat and meat products re- 
ceived at the port of New York for the 
week ending Oct. 23, 1926, are reported 
officially as follows: 





Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount 
Canada—Quarters of beef. ........0.eeeees 274 
Canada—Lamb CarcasseS .........6eeeeeee 551 
Canada—Hog carcasses aye 30 
Canada—Calf brains ...........+++- se 60 Ibs. 
Canada—Sheep brains ..........+- aeoe 20 Ibs. 
Canada—Beef brains .........+.eeeeeeeres 100 Ibs. 
Canada—Smoked meat ..........eseeeeeee 6,906 Ibs. 
Canada—Pork. tenderloins .........60++00. 1,680 Ibs. 


Canada—Pork loins ........eeeeeeeseeeeee A; 257 Ibs. 
Canada—Pork cuts 2, 
Canada—Spareribs 
Canada—Pork butts 
Canada—Beef cuts 
Canada—Ox tongues 







Canada—Beef liver ........eeeeceececees 2,805 Ibs. 
Canada—Calf liver .........ccececeeeeeves 0 Ibs. 
Germany—Smoked ham .........-++eee+0+ oo Ibs. 


Germany—Loose SAUSAZE ...... 6c eee ee eee 353 Ibs. 
Germany—Cooked ham in tins.... > 

Germany—Cooked sausage in tins. oe 
Norway—Meat balls in tins............... 

Norway—Meat cakes and meat balls in tins 1,045 Ibs. 
Holland—Smoked hams .........0.e++0005 

Holland—Cooked hams in tins............ 

Ireland—Smoked pork 
Italy—Loose sausage ............. 
Italy—Smoked k 

England—Potted meats in jars i. 
Hungary—Sausage ..........cceceeececcee 
Denmark—Liver paste ..........sseseeees 
Denmark—Cooked ham in tins............ 
Argentine—Corned beef in tins............ 
Argentine—Sheep carcasses .............- 
Argentine—Beef cuts ......0seeeeseceeces 


sonientiiveites 
Watch the “Wanted” page if you are 
looking for a man or a position. 








UTE 
For Sausage Makers 


BELL’S 


Patent Parchment Lined 


SAUSAGE 
BAGS 


SAUSAGE 
SEASONINGS 


For Samples and Prices, write 


THE WM.G. BELL CO. 
BOSTON MASS. 
I 


PORK CUTS AT NEW YORK. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner 
from H. C. Zaun.) 


New York, Oct. 27, 1926—Wholesale 
prices on green and S. P. meats are as 
follows: Pork loins, 35@36c; green hams, 
8-10 Ibs., 28c; 10-12 lbs., 27c; 12-14 lbs., 
26c; green picnics, 4-6 lbs., 19@20c; 6-8 
Ibs., 17@18c; green clear bellies, 6-8 lbs., 
29@30¢; 8-10 Ibs., 27%4c; 10-12 lbs., 26%c; 
12-14 lbs., 26c; S. P. clear bellies, 6-8 lbs., 
21c; 8-10 ibs., 22c; 10-12 Ibs., 21c; i2-14 lbs., 
20c; S. P. hams, 8-10 lbs., "28¢:; 10-12 lbs., 
27c; 12-14 lbs., 26c; 18-20 Ibs., 26c; city 
dressed hogs, 21%c; city steam lard, 14%c; 
compound, Ilc. 


ALAGLEDESOASLOLOGRAOSROGSLOGEROORROGROOORUOORROLEOELE 


a 


If meats get wet and slimy in your ice 
box, write to Retail Editor, THE NATIONAL 
Provisioner, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, bulk $8.15@ 9.00 


Calves, bulk 
Calves, culls, per 100 Ibs 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lamb, bulk 
Lambs, culls .. 


$13.75@16.00 
5.50@ 10.50 


@15.00 
8.00@ 9.00 


Hogs, heavy 

Hogs, medium 
Hogs, 160 Ibs. 
Hogs, 140 Ibs. 
Pigs, under 80 Ibs. 
Good pigs 

Roughs 

Good Roughs 


13.95@14.15 
13.25@13.75 


10.50@10.75 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 


Pigs, under 140 Ibs. 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native, heavy 
Choice, native, light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 Ibs 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 Ibs 
Western steers, 600@800 Ibs 
Texas steers, 400@600 Ibs 
Good to choice heifers 
Geod te choice cows 
Common to fair cows 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


@27 
@20 

@17% 

@18 

@16 

@15 

15 @16 

13 @14 

No. 1 @12 
114%@12% 

@23 
@18 
@70 
@90 
@l1 


Rolls, reg., 6@8 lbs. avg 

Rolls, reg., 4@6 lbs. avg 

Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. avg 

Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. avg............ weeeee 80 
Shoulder clods ...........csecccscees sorewd 10 


DRESSED CALVES. 


@25 
@22 
@17 
@14 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, choice, spring @26 
@2%4 
@22, 
@16 
@13 
@10 


By OU URGED on ncccccvcdcccceccccs eee 
Sheep, choice 

Sheep, 

Sheep, 


SMOKED MEATS. 
Hams, 8@10 Ibs. avg 
Hams, 10@12 lbs. avg 
Hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg 
Paeehes, GES The AVS, 2.22. ccicsccccccccss 221 


Rolettes, 6@8 Ibs. avg............... pt eonu 18 
Beef tongue, light 


Bacon, boneless, city. . shieeecs 
Pickled bellies, 10@12 Ibs. avg 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. avg.31 
Pork tenderloins, fresh 45 
Pork tenderloins, frozen 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg........... 2 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg 
Butts, boneless, Western 
Butts, regular, Western 
Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. avg 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg.... 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 lbs. avg.18 
Pork trimmings, extra lean 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean 
Spare ribs, fresh @19 
Leaf lard, raw @17 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs. 


@32 
@50 
@40 
@23 
@22 
@32 
@29 
@29 
@28 
@19 
@24 
@20 


100 pes. . ° 
Black hoofs, per ton..... Cevocccesdesece 
Striped hoofs, per ton........... Ssbsees 
White hoofs, per ton..... PeTTTTTT TTT Ty 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 


Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 1s. ..300.00@325.00 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 2s. ..250.00@275.00 
Horns, avg. 7% oc. and over, No. 3s...200.00@225.00 


FANCY MEATS. 
Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed. @28c 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trim’d @38c 
Sweetbreads, beef @65c 
Sweetbreads, veal @1.00 
Beef kidneys @l5c 
Mutton kidneys ........esseeeees @ & 
Livers, beef @24c 
Oxtails @18c 
Beef hanging tenders @22c 
Lamb fries ....cscccccccescecees @10c 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


a pound 
a pound 
a pound 
a pair 

a pound 
each 

a pound 
a pound 
a pound 
a pair 


Whole. Ground. 
43 46 


Pepper, white 
Pepper, black 28 
Pepper, Cayenne 23 
23 

20 

16 

8 

31 

15 

1.25 

46 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
Kip. H kip, 


5-9 — — 1418 18 up 
Prime No. 1 Veals. .19 2.55 3.30 
Prime No. 2 Veals. .17 2.30 3.05 
Buttermilk No. 1... 2.20 
Buttermilk No. 2... 1.95 
Branded Gruby .... 1.55 
Number 3 


ite 
1.85 
1.65 
1.25 


vo 
2.00 
1.75 
1.85 
At value 


CURING MATERIALS. 


In lots of less than 25 bbis.: Bbis. : 
Double refined saltpetre, granulated...... Gc 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystal... 7c 
Double refined large crystal saltpetre..... 8ic 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated... 4%c 

In 25 barrel lots 
Double refined saltpetre, granulated...... 6%c 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystal.... 7%c 
Double refined saltpetre, large crystal.... 8%c 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated... 4c 

Carload lots: 

Double refined saltpetre, granulated...... 6c 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated... 3%c 


DRESSED POULTRY. 

FRESH KILLED. 
Chickens—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to @27 
Western, 48 to 47 Ibs. to @27 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. @27 
Western, 31 to 35 Ibs. @27 
Western, 25 to 30 Ibs. @30 
Western, 21 to 24 Ibs. @32 
Western, 17 to 20 Ibs. @35 
Chickens—fresh—diry pkd.—prime to fcy.—12 to box: 
‘Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.......28 @80 


October 30, 


48 to 47 ths: 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. 
Western, 31 to 35 Ibs. 
Western, 25 to 30 lbs. 
Western, 21 to 24 lbs. 
Western, 17 to 20 lbs. 


Western, to dozen, Ib 
to dozen, Ib 
to dozen, Ib 
to dozen, Ib 
to dozen, Ib. 
to dozen, Ib 


Fowls—frozen—dry packed—prime to fcy. “— 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs., lb 
Western, 55 to 59 lbs., 1 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs., 
Ducks— 
Long Islands, 
Squabs— 
White, 11 to 12 lbs. to dozen, per Ib @80 
Prime, dark, per dozen............sssse00. 2.50@3.00 


LIVE POULTRY. 
Fowls, colored, per lb., via express 
Ducks, Long Island spring, via express.... 
Geese, swan, via freight or express 
Pigeons, per pair, via freight or express.... 
Guineas, per pair, via freight or express.. 


BUTTER. 
Creamery, extras (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (90 to 91 score) 
Creamery, 
Creamery, lower grades 


No. 1, bbls 


Extras, per dozen 
Extra firsts 
Firsts 

Checks 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
a sulphate, bulk, delivered per 
1 lt 
Ammonium sulphate, be bags, per 100 
lbs., f. a. s. New York 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 
Fish o“— one 11% rea: 15% B. 
10% B. L... 
Fish heats 
10% B. P. 
uh omme, seman 6% ammonia, 8% 
A., f.o.b. fish factory 
ana Malte in bags, 100 Ibs. spot 
Tankage, ground, 10% rreseesti ged 
B. P. L. bulk 


ee eeeeeeeee 


Sevign. 183@14% ammonia, 


Tankage, unground, 9@10%, emasente... os 


Phosphates. 
—_ meal, steamed, 8 and 50 bags, per 
On . 


Bone 
ton 


Acid ry er} bulk, "tes. Baltimore, per 
ton, 16% fi 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton......... 

Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton.. 

Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton 

Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 
Beef. 


Cracklings, 50% wunground 
Cracklings, 60% unground 


Meat Scraps, Ground. 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at 
Chicago, New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia for the week ending Oct. 21st, 1926: 

October 15 146040 «418 19 20 21 

45 45 45% 46% 46% 

47 47 47 47 47 
Boston 4614 46-46% 46% 46% 46% 
Philadelphia .48 48 48 48 48 48 

Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh cen- 
tralized butter—90 score at Chicago. 

41 40% 40% 411% 42% 43 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 


This Last Last —Since Jan. 1— 
week. week. year. 1926. 1925. 
Chicago .... 35,880 Ly 185 hg 491 2,727,005 2,939,105 
New York.. 57,508 50,944 55,656 2;962/964 2'823,785 
Boston 13,943 13, 015 7 815 1,060,611 1,048,105 
17,374 11,188 885,155 _100,amh 


.120,105 121,518 131,150 7,635,735 7,610,389 
Cold | hihi movement (lIbs.): 


Total . 


Out 
Oct. 22. 
319,472 
245,178 

84,590 
96,980 


746,220 


In On hand 
Oct. 22. Oct. 23. 
Chicago - 11,340 26,771,868 
16,711,730 
11,336,552 

3,849,291 


58,669,441 


Boston 7,560 
Philadelphia .. 950 


Total 





49,526,106 





2,199,162 
3,488,773 


9,526,106 





